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C/  m  TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


N 


OTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  li» 
terary  men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 
trace  from  ancient  monuments  the  institutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiqui-  * 
tics.  This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious 
in  itself,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Classics,  ^nd  for  reading  with  advantage  the  his- 
tory of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  re* 
quisite  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
abilities.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu- 
minous to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published  ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
latter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
to  illustrate  the  Classics ;  but  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no- 
thing concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
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buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  Com- 
piler of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from 
both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for  his 
own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should 
meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But 
he  soon  perceived,  that  on  Several  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he 
wished.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources 
of  information ;  and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves. 
To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  consulted, 
would  be  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands, 
whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Manutius,  Brissonius,  and  Mid- 
dlcton,  on  the  senate ;  to  Pignorius,  on  slaves  ;  to  67- 
gonius  and  Gructbius,  Mamitius,  Hubcr,  Graving,  Mc- 
rula,  and  Hsine.ccius,  on  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings ;  to  Lipsius,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war, 
shows  of  the  circus  and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer,  on 
naval  affairs  and  carriages  ;  to  Ferrarius,  on  the  Ro- 
man dress;  to  Kirchmannus,  on  funerals;  to  Arbuthnoty 
on  coins  ;  to  Dickson,  on  agriculture ;  to  Donatus,  on 
the  city  ;  to  Turncbus,  Abrahamus,  Rosinus,  Salmasius, 
lioltomomannus ,  Gravius,  and  Gronovius,  Montfaucon, 
Pitiscus,  Erncsti,  and  particularly  to  Gesner,  in  different 
parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  cn  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he  used  the  freedom 
to  .suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with 
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his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.    But  be- 
ing informed  by  that  Gentleman,  that  this  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the 
explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved 
to  execute  his  original  intention.     It  is  now  above 
three  years  since  he  began  printing.    This  delay  has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  making  various  alterations  and  additions ;  partly 
also  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  this  cursory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone 
other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  perform- 
ance to  a  conclusion.  ^Although  he  has  all  along  stu- 
died brevity,  as  much  as  a  regard  to  perspicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  been  conversant  in  such  stu- 
dies. But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if 
his  work  answer  the  end  intended,  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  useful.  H..1  has  endea- 
voured to  give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  and  to  point  out  the  principal  cau- 
ses of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent.    I  his 
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part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government 
in  general,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious 
effects  of  aristocratic  domination ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  still  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical 
licentiousness,  and  oligarchic  tyranny* 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Com- 
piler's great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as 
much  useful  information  as  possible  within  the  limits 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet 
in  so  extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of 
opinions,  he  no  doubt  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes.* 
These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the 
assistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning,  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  classics,  and 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations 
and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors ;  which, 
when  the  same  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
tho  tuble  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  de- 
ficieiicv. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  comple- 
ted, what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
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wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study  of  La- 
tin grammar  with  that  of  the  English  ;  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  but 
natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a 
vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phra- 
ses and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 
And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Roman  authors,  from  the  customs 
to  which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
the  execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  He 
can  onjy  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
youth ;  and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of 
troubling  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could 
have  found,  on  any  of  the  subjects  he  has  treated,  a 
book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end, 
if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time; 
and  of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility, 
instruction  for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wished %  to  shew  himself  not 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  pub- 
lic. His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  knowledge ; 
and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam,  nec  enunciem, 
rejiciam,  Ep.  6. 

Edinburgh,  } 
Aprils  1791.5 
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TO  TL'E 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
favourable  reception  his  performance  has  met  with. 
He  has,  in  particular,  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communi- 
cations he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmost 
industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he 
has  bestowed.  The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases 
is  considerably  enlarged  :  and  an  Index  of  proper 
names  and  things  is  subjoined  ;  for  suggesting  the  uti- 
lity of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which 
still  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  has  treat- 
ed of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  particu- 
lars, for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a  size. 
It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render 
this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  print- 
ed in  two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller  size  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional 
observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced 
students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public, 
he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ty :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which 
he  considers  of  no  less  importance. 
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As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  differently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  what  editions  of  these  have  been 
followed  in  the  quotations :  Casar  by  Clarke,  or  in 
usum  Delphini ;  Pliny,  by  Brotier ;  Quinctilian  and 
the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, by  Burmannus ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by 
Reiske ;  Plutarch* s  Morals,  by  Xylander ;  and  Dio 
Cassius,  by  Reimarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
editions  of  such  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as 
Appian,  Strabo,  Plutarch's  Lives,  &c.  are  quoted  by 
books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh,  "> 
May  21  st,  1792.5 
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ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


The  Foundation  of  the  City,  and  Division  of  its 

Inhabitants. 

ROME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from 
Alba  Longa,  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  began  to  build  on  the 
21st  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia,  from  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and 
was  ever  after  held  as  a  festival ;  (dies  natalis  urbis  Rome} 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806. 

■  Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURLE.  The  number  of  tribes 
was  afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They 
were  divided  into  country  and  city  tribes,  (rustic*  et  urba- 
ne*) The  number  of  the  curt*  always  remained  the  same* 
Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  rites,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv»  32,  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiu  24.  Dionys.  ii.  23.  He  who  presided  ovC  one 
curia  was  called  Curio,  {quia  sacra  curabat,  Fcst*s) ;  he, 
who  presided  over  them  all,  Curio  Maximus.  ■' 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot  soldiers, 
and  100  horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called 
LEGIO,  a  legion,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen, 
Plutarch^  in  Romulo :  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which 
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each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling* 
iv.  16.  (unus  ex  milk)*  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  ofa 
tribe  was  called  Thibunus,  r^rvt^x^  Dionys. 

•  •  TV*  *  -       ^  ^ 

u.  7.  Veget.  \L  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  p*rts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 
ted for  the  services  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples;  an- 
other, for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state;  the 
third,  and  most  considerable  part,  was  divided  into  thirty 
portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys,  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (orclinei;,  PA- 
TRICIANS and  PLEBEIANS;  connected  together  as 
PATRONS  and  CLIENTS,  Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  after  times, 
a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQJJITES. 

The  SENATE. 
1.  The  Institution  and  Number  of  the  Senate. 

THE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  per- 
petual council  of  the  Republic,  {Consilium  rcipublic* 
tempi tt'rnumy  Qc.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  It  consisted  at  first  only 
of  lOO.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians  ;  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ii.  12.  three  were  no- 
minated by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-.iine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  se- 
nate, and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  Jus  absence.  The  sena- 
tors were  called  PAT  RES,  either  on  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state;  certainly  out  of  respect; 
Liv.  \*  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICII;  ($>uipatrem  cicrc 
possenty  i.  e,  ipgenui*,  Ltv>  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus.)  Alter 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curiay  Dionys.  ii. 
47,  But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at 
the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  i.  17.  &  30. 
Tarquin'ms  Pnscns,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more, 
who  were^called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM. 
Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MA- 
JORUM  GhNTIUM,  Tacit.  AnnaU  xi.  25.  and  their  pos- 
terity,  Patricii  Majorum  Gentium.    This  number  of  300 
continued,  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylh,  who 
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increased  it;  but  how  many  he  added,  is  uncertain*  It  ap- 
pears thtre  were  at  least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic*  i.  14, 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  alter  his  death  to  1000; 
many  worthless  persons  having  hecn  admitted  into  the  se- 
nate during  the  civil  wars,  Id.  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called 
by  Cicero  self-chosen,  (lectus  ipse  a  jr),  Pbit.  xiii.  1  J.  But 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  Suet,  Aug,  35.  Dio. 
liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supplv  the  place  01  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI.  /.  e, 
persons  written  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators, 
who  alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom 
of  summoning  to  the  senate  tho?e  who  were  Patres*  and 
who  we  re  Conscript i  ;  (Jta  appcUabant  in  novum  senatum 
lectost  Liv.  ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  Patres  Conscripts 
t  c.  e t)  was  afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 

2.  T/je  Cbusing  of  Senators. 

T)ERSONS  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (Senates  legeba* 
fur,  Liv,  xf.  51.  ve)  in  scnatnm  Itgebantur*  Cic.  Cluent, 
4r.)  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  8.  xxx.  35.  and  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, by  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  1 .  and  b\  the  military  tribunes, 
festus  in  Precteriti  Senatorcs  ;  but  from  the  year  of  the  city 
310,  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv,  ii.  32.  v.  1SL 
chicflv  however  from  the  Equites  :  whence  that  order  was 
called  Seminarium  SenatOsy  Liv.  xiii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual 
magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course 
admittance  into  the  senate ;  but  that  theirsenatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrum;  at  which  time  also  the  moat 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  num- 
ber.   See  Middleton  on  the  Roman  Senate, 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  9  Dictator 
was  created  for  chusing  the  senate,  Liv.  xxiii.  2*'  After  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of 
a  senator  on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three 
men  to  chuse  the  senate,  andotherthree  to  review  the  Equi- 
tesy  in  place  of  the  censors,  Suet,  Aug.  37.  Dio.  lv.  13. 
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He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was 
called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  gi- 
ven to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first, 
(qui primus  cens$ry  ex  iis  qui  viverent,fuisset,  Liv.  xxvii.  n.) 
but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought 
most  worthy,  Liv.  xxvii,  13.  This  dignity,  although  it  conf  er- 
red no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very 
highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv,  xxxiv.  44. 
xxxix.  52.  It  is  called  Principatus  ;  and  hence  afterwards 
the  emperor  was  named  Princepsy  which  word  properly 
denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  chusing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (jEtas 
Senatorial  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  lege  Ma- 
niL  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  imports,  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  63.  Flor.  i.  15. 
But  in  after  times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49. 
Plin.  ad.  Traj*  Bp.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion 
on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  se- 
ftate  was  the  Qusestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chosen  a  senator ;  from  Dion  Cassius,  lii.  20.  Others 
think  at  twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  Poly  bins,  vi.  17. 
who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy ; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that 
one  might  be  made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  ob- 
tained that  office  so  early ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
lie  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  re- 
pulse in*ny,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,  (suo  anno),  or  as 
soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  before  Kg  obtained  the  qusestorship,  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
enjoying  the  quastorship,  (etas  quastoria,)  and  of  course  of 
being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have 
jbeen  thirty -one. 

But 
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But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  quaestorship,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen 
into  that  order  by  the  censors,  GelL  iii.  18.  But  he  had 
«ver  after  the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving 
his  opinion  on  any  question,  Cic*  in  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep.  adFam. 
ii.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per~ 
sons  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  (unde  in  sena- 
tum  legi  deberenty)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the  sena- 
tors are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
(lecti  jussu  populiy)  Liv*  iv.  4.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  65.  And  Ci- 
cero often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  post  red.  in  Senat.  1.  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  mili- 
tary service,  Senatorium  per  militiam  auspicabantur  gradum, 
Senec.  Ep.  47.  So  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  se- 
nate about  300  EquitcSy  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Ap- 
picn.  de  bell,  civ*  vi.  41 3.  But  Diony  sius  says,  that  Sylla  sup- 
plied the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77. 
and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowed  rank,  Dio.  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right 
of  his  office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the 
other  priests  enjoyed,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assu- 
med the  manly  gown,  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus, 
and  of  being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
(au$celerius  reipublic*  assuescerent).  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They 
also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes, 
Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  (libertine patre 
natusy  Horat.  Sat.  1.  6.  21,  &  44);  but  this  was  not  always 
observed.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  first  disgraced  (tnquinavit 
vel  deformavit)  the  senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  ions  of  freed- 
men,  (Jibertinorum  Jiliis  lcctis)y  Liv.  \x.  29,  46.  or  the 
grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  libertiniy  in 
the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but 
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their  progeny,  (ingtnuosexbis  precreatos).  Suet,  Claud.  24.  a 
distinction  which  no  where  else  occurs  in  ttie  classics.  Sex. 
Aur.  Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius,LiBERTiNij  de  vir. 
*7/f/x/.34.  But  no  body  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was, 
as  valid,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in 
the  order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  befort  the  censor- 
ship of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It  appears,  however,  that  frced-men 
were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  censorship 
of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Csesar,  A. 
U.  7(H,  says,  that  Appius  exclude  d  not  only  all  freed-men 
(<**-(XtvBc°ot),  but  also  many  nobleman,  and  among  die  rest 
Sal  lust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fuusta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of 
Milo,  (a  quo  deprcbensus,  virgis  casus  erat)  ;  Gell.  xvii.  18. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2,  41. 
Casar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Did.  xlii. 
51.  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22. 
lii.  25,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Ibid,  at 
which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  he 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under 
his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  sena- 
torian  friends  standing  round  his  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Home  535,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  se- 
nator, or  father  of  a  senator,  shoujd  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  ampbore,  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  rec- 
koned sufficient  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it 
seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise, 
Liv.  xxi.  63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
tune (census)  of  a  senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
first  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
senator  to  have  at  least  eight  hundred  sestcrtia,  or  800,000 
sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pound?  sterling;  not  annually,  but  for  their 
whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  H.  S.  and  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet.  Aug. 
41.  Cicefo  also  mentions  a  certa'm  fortune  as  requisite  in  a 
sen  ator,  Fam.  xiii.  5. 

Every  lustrum,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  se- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors  ;  and  if  any  one  by 
his  behaviour  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
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rank)  or  had  sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his 
name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  se- 
nators ;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate, 
(motus  e  senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infa- 
mous, as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  lor  the  igno- 
miny  might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might 
obtain  offices  which  again  procured  them  admittance  into  the 
senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
temius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero  ;  and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  prator  at  the  time  of  Cataline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar, 
Dio.  xlii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where 
he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote,  (cvx  iyu^w  r£  t^y*  tm*  Myv^) 
Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated  a  great 
fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Tacit.  AnnaU 
iii.  30.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  2. 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted 
to  magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  benatorium, 
tevxcjuxc  vel  anty%«4>ri  /3«/A<i/t«»),  where  all  their  names  were 
written,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be 
annually  pasted  up  in  the  senate-house,  Dio*  lv.  3.  et  Frag" 
ment.  137.  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who  bad  been  con* 
denined  by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased  fronTit,  Tacit* 
Anna/,  iv.  42. 

3.  Tbe  Badges  and  Privileges  of  Senators. 

THE  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  Lotus  da- 
vits, or  Tunica  laticlavia,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with 
an  oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple,  like  a  riband,  sewed  to  it  on 
the  fore  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Horat,  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv.  vii.  197-  Hence, 
calccos  mulare-i  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil.  xHi.  13.  3.  A 
particular  place  at  the  spectacles,  called  Or<  hestka,  next 
the  $tnge  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. Cic.  Clucr.t.  47. 
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This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
elder,  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence 
Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvenal,  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned 
them  peculiar  seats  there  also,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Dio.  lx.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter by  the  magistrates,  (in  epulo  Jovis,  vel  in  c<*no  Dials),  the 
senators  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol, 
GelL  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  drest  in  their  senatori'an  robes,  and 
such  as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
city,  Cic.  Pbil.  ii.  43.  Senec.  contr.  i.  8.  When  Augustus  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved  to  those  who  were 
excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  the  Orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these  public  entertain- 
ments, {public*  epulandi  jus;)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

4.  The  Assembling  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Time  and 

Place  of  its  Meeting. 

npHE  senate  was  assembled  (convocabatur,  vel  cogebatur) 
■*  at  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48. :  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin,  usually  by  the  consuls;  and  in  their  absence  by  the 
praetors,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12, 28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master 
of  horse,  Liv.  viii.  33.  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  interrexy 
prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  GelL  xiv.  7.  and  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their 
will :  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  28.  xi.  6.  De  Orat.  iii.  1.  GelL  xiv.  8. 
The  emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  in- 
vested with  consular  authority,  (Princeps  pnesidebat;  erat 
enim  consul;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessebantur,  citabantur, 
vocabantur,  in  senatum  vocabantur,  &c.)  anciently  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators 
from  the  country;  Cic.de  Sen*  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when 
any  thmg  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  deiay,  Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  lat- 
ter times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
published  several  days  be  fore,  Cic.  Pbil.  iii. 8.  not  only  atRome, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix« 
1 7.    The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  con- 
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•ULTANDUM  8UPER  RE  MAGNA  ET  ATROCI,  Tacit*  Anna],  ii. 
28.  Ediccrt  striatum  in  proximum  diem  Edicere  ut  senatus 
adesset,  &c*  Cic.  i  t  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,  ( mulcta  et  pigno* 
ris  captione  ;  )  unless  he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv.  iii.  38,  Cic. 
Phil,  u  5.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  might 
attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Sencc  dc  Brcv.  Vita.  20.  Con- 
trov.  i.  8*  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is, 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Geli.  xiv.  7.  that  thus 
their  deliberations  might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic* 
Dom.  51. 

- 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
used  to  be  held  (Curia  v.  Scnacula);  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Beilona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo* 
Mars,  Vulcan,  Tellus of  Virtue,  Faitb,  Concord,  &c.  Also 
the  Curia,  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octavia,  and  Pompeia  ;  which 
last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  C»  ar,  because  he  was 
slain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Cun<t  were  consecrated  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta 
Collina  and  JEsauilina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a 
thing  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate 
was  held  under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Beilona  or  of  Apollo;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
came  from  enemies,  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 
into  the  city ;  and  to  give  audience  (cum  senatus  datus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,   Liv.  iii*  63. 

xxxi.  47.  xxx iii.  c.  22,  fc?  24  34,  43,  36,  39,-42,  36» 

Senec.  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (convenicbat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  ol  every  month ;  unless  when  the 
comitia  was  held.  For  on  those  days  (diebus  comitialibus)  it 
was  not  lawiul  to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  ad  Prat.  ii.  2.  ad  Fam. 
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i.  4*  nor  on  unlucky  days,  (diebus  nefastis  v.  atris)  unless  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  Id,  viii.  8.  Liv»  xxxviii.  53.— xxxix. 
39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comitia; 
Ibid  &  Cic.  Afur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LE- 
GITIMUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others,  for  any  reason  whatever,  it 
used  to  be  called  INDIC TUS  or  EDICTUS :  and  then  the 
senators  were  usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  an- 
ciently those  were  ordered  to  attend,  who  were  PATRES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards, 
"  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
«c  their  opinion  in  the  senate. "  (Qui  senatores,  ojjibusojje 

IN  SENATU  SENTENTIAM  DICERE  LICERET,  UT  ADDESENT  ; 

and  sometimes,  Ux  addessent  frequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal. 
Dec  em  br.  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was 
a  quorum,  (nisi  senatorum  numerus  legitimus  adessct).  What 
thac  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sylla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400,  which,  however,  that  emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv;  35. 
lv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  being 
passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to  the 
magistrate  presiding,  Numera  Senatum,  Count  the  senate, 
Cic  Efi*  Fam.  viii:  11.  Festus  in  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a-month,  en  the  Ka- 
lends and  Ides  j  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, that  only  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend, 
Suet.  Aug*  35.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of 
easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish 
their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportunities 
of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  eve- 
ry six  months,  (consiiia  scmcstria  sortiri)  to  consider  before- 
hand what  things  should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  {ad frc- 
quentem  senatum ^  Ibid, 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowd- 
ed house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  (dc  rebus  dhinis), 
about  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating 
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games,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the 
management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  consuls  were 
then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general, 
(de  republica  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  (de 
rebus  singulis  finite,  Aul.  Gcll.  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  the 
case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted 
about  the  safety  of  the  republic,  (de  summa  republica,  v.  tota.) 
Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  ad  Fratr. 
ii.  3.  &  12.  ad Fam.  i.  4.  Ano7U  in  Verr.  i.  35. 


5.  The  manner  of  holding  and  consulting  the  Senate* 

r_pHE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a 
sacrifice,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the 
senate-house,  Plin.  Pan.  76.  Gel/,  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices 
were  not  favourable;  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  business  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epist.  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his 
seat,  should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin- 
cense and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  assembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their 
duty  the  more  religiously,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators 
commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
and  peace ;  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman 
people,  Dionys.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them 
in  a  set  form;  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  foRtuna- 
tum  sit  ;  referimus  ad  vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then 
the  senators  were  asked  their  opinion  in  this  form ;  Die,  Sp. 
Posthumi,  quid  censes ?  Liv.  i.  32.  ix.  8.  or  Quid  fieri 
placet;  Quid  tibividetur? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was 
not  always  observed ;  but  usually  the  princeps  scnatus  was 
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first  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  were 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  Sail,  Cat.  50. 
Cic.  Pbil.  v.  13.  Fam.  viii.  4.  ind  then  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors according  to  their  dignity,  Consular  es.  Pretorii,  yEdilitii, 
ITribunitii,  et  ^uastorii,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  Pbil.  13.  The  benches  on  which 
the  senators  sat,  (subsellia).  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iiu  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
(Jonga  cathedra)^  ix.  52.  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
each  capable  of  holding  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  des- 
cription ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes, 
which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  single  person,  Suet.  CI.  23. 
The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their 
curule  chairs,  Cic.  Ibid,      Cat.  iv.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
praetors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  pre- 
ference before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  21. 
in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper ;  which  he  did 
from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic.  post  rtdit.  in  Senat.  7.  Liv. 
v.  20.  Gell.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinions  b\  private  persons ;  (multi  rogabantur,  atque 
i dip  sum  consult  bus  invitis;)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office.  Suet.  Jul.  21.  But  in  later  times,  especially  under 
the  emperors,  they  were  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix. 
13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogariy  Liv.  xxix.  18.  P  in.  Pan.  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
{or dine  consult),  Liv.  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there- 
by they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  lajd  before  the  senate  against  the  will 
of  the  consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
might  also  give  their  negative  (moram  facere)  against  any  de- 
cree, by  the  solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  inter- 
ceding,  {intercedere).  This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had 
an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic  Legg.  in*  3.  Gell*  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  caUed,  SEN  ATUS  AUCTO- 
KITAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv*  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
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i.  2.  viii.  6<  and  not  senatits  consultum  or  decretunty  their  com- 
mand. So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place,  {alieno  tempore  aut  loco) ;  or  if  all  the 
formalities  (solemnia)  were  not  observed,  Die.  lv.  3.  in  which 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  ot  the  senate,  Cic*  Ep.  Fam*  x. 
12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession  or  infor- 
mality, Auctoritas  senat  'S  is  the  same  with  Consultum,  Cic. 
Lcgg.  ii.  15.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined;  thus,  Senatus* 
consulti  auctoritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  these  initials,  S.  C. 
A*  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  {sententiam  dice- 
bant),  standing :  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  (excitari), 
when  he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  i.  13.  But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of 
another,  (verbo  assentiebantur),  they  continued  sitting,  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  2.  Flin.  Pan.  76.  The  principal  senators  might 
likewise  give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides 
what  was  proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the 
state,  and  require  that  the  consul  should  lay  it  before  the 
senate;  which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi relationem.  They  were 
then  said  CENSERE  referendum  de  aliqita  re,  Sail.  Cat. 
50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5.  or  Relationem  postularey  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect, 
was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out 
for  a  particular  motion,  Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  it  the  consul  he- 
sitated or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  consi derarb 
velle,  the  other  magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding 
the  senate,  might  do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  19. pro  Sext, 
SO.  Epist.  Fam.  x.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life, 
that  he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate 
every  meeting,  although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio*  liii.  32. 
And  the  succeeding  emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the 
right  of  laying  before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the 
same  meeting;  which  was  called  jus  prima,  secunda,  tertia, 
quart*,  et  quinta  relationis,  Vopisc.  et  Capitol.  In  those 
times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called, 
Prima  sententia  senator,  Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 
spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things 
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foreign  to  the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they 
might  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  (ut  diem  dicendo  exime- 
rent,  consumerent  v.  tollerent).  For  no  new  reference  could 
be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning;  Senec.  de  Tran- 
(juilL  Art*  c.  ult.  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A.  GclL 
xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  Warning  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
themSCTA  Vespertina,  PbiU  iii.  10.  We  read,  however, 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290.  Dion\s. 
ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for,  {node  illatis  luccrnis),  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  9. 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without 
interruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking, 
(perorare),  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators, 
Cic.  ad  Alt,  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  made 
a  disagreeable  motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus, 
Caption  est  referri  de  inducendo  SCto,  i.  e.  delcndo  vtl  es- 
pungendo  ;  ab  omni  senatu  reclamatum  est,  Cic.  pro  Dom*  4. 
Ejus  orattoni  vebementer  ab  omnibus  reclamatum  esft  Id. 
Fam.  u  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language  a- 
gainst  any  one,  as  Cataline  did  against  Cicero  and  ethers, 
the  whole  senate  exclaimed  against  hin>  [obstreperc  omnes)y 
Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  occur  under  the  emperors.  Thus  Pliny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Finic- 
Incipit  respondere  Vejento ;  nemo  patitur ;  obturbatur ;  ob- 
strepitur;  adeo  quidem  ut  dicer et ;  Koco,  Patres  C.  nk 

ME  COGATIS  IMPLORARE  AUXILIUM   TRIBUNOIiUM.  Et  Sta- 

tim  Murtna  tribunusy  Permitto  tibi,  vir  clarissime,  Ve- 
jento, dicere.  Tunc  quoquc  reclamatur,  Ep.  ix.  13.  The 
title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  sena- 
tors, but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  ;  thus,  Consurgenti  ad  censendum  accla- 
matum  est,  quodsolet  residentibus,  Plin*  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed 
on  the  speakers ;  Non  fere  quisquam  in  senatu  fuit,  qui  non 
me  complecteretury  exoscularetur,  ccrtatimque  laude  cumula- 
rety  Id.  ix.  13.  The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems 
to  have  exercised  different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different 
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times,  Cic  Orat.  iii.  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a 
decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in 
speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  pri- 
son ;  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made 
Cxsar  recal  his  order,  Gel/,  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several 
distinct  articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  o- 
thers  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might 
be  divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart: 
nnd  therefore  any  senator  might  say,  divide,  Cic.  Fam.  i.2. 
Senec  Ep.       Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mit.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  some- 
times delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  (jurati),Liv.xxvi. 
33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21.  Tacit.  Annah  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  se- 
nate by  different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic  Pbil. 
vii.  1.  Liv.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Ver- 
ba FACERE;  REFEItREVel  DEFERRE  AD  SENATUM,  Or  CoN- 

sulere  sknatum  df.  aliojja  re,  Cic.  in  Pis.  13.  and  the 
senators,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relationem  accipere, 
Liv.  ii.  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex- 
pressed their  assent,  some  to  one,  and  some  to  another,  vari- 
ously, by  their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  &c.    Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to 
the  whole  house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  et 
Liv.  passim;  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided, 
Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They 
commonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  Qua- 
ke ego  it  a  censeo;  or,  Placet  igitur,  &c.  Sallust.  Cat. 
li.  52.    Quod  C.  Pans  a  verba  fecit  de — de  ea  re  ita 
censeo;  or  Quje  cum  ita  sint;  or  Quas  ob  res,  ita 
censlo  ;  Cic.  Pbil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7.    Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion,  (de  scripto  dicer r),  Cic.  Fam.*.  13. 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  (in 
tcntimn  aiicujus^  val  ita  ut  ille  cemebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  add- 
ed, he  said,  Sekvilio  assentior;  et  hoc  amplius  censeo! 
Civ.  Pbil.  xiii*  21.  which  was  called  adder e  senttnti*,  vel/» 
xi  tilentiamy  Sail.  Cat.  15. 

6.  Tbc 
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6.  The  manner  of  making  a  Decree  of  the  Senate. 

^xrHEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and 
*  *  each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or 
magistrate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opi- 
nion he  pleased,  (sententiam  primam  pronunciare,  ut  in  earn 
discessio  ficret);  Cic.  Ep.  Fam*  i.  2.  x.  12.  or  suppress  alto- 
gether (negart  se pronunciaturum)  what  he  disapproved,  Cas. 
de  Bell.  Civili,  i.  1.  And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power 
of  the  consul  in  the  senate*  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
contested  by  the  tribunes,  [ante  se  oportcre  discessionem  fa~ 
sere,  qurnm  consults),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  dis- 
cessionem) of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house. 
He  who  presided  said,  "  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opi- 
"  nion  pass  over  to  that  side  ;  those  who  think  differently  to 

41  this."    (Qui  HOC  CENSETIS)  ILLUC  TRANSITS.    Qui  ALIA 

omnia,  in  hanc  partem).  Hence  Ire pedibus  in  sententiam 
alicujus,  to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion :  and  Discedere  v. 
transirc  in  alia  omnia,  for  Contrarium  sent  ire,  Plin.  Ep.  viii. 
14  Frequentes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia,  a  great  majority  went 
into  the  contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Frequens  senatus 
in  alia  omnia  iit,  Id.  viii.  13.  discessit,  x.  12.  The  phrase 
Qui  alia  omnia,  was  used  instead  of  Qui  nonchnsetis, 
sc.  boc,  from  a  motive  of  superstition,  (ominis  causa),  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as 
some  sav,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
were  called  PEDARIl,  Festus.  A.  Gell.  iii.  18.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
i.  19.  20.  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet, 
and  not  bv  their  tongues :  Or,  according  to  others,  because 
not  having  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  se- 
nate on  foot,  A.  Gell.  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anci- 
ently all  the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot ;  and  the 
privilege  of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never 
granted  to  any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in 
rescuing  the  Palladium,  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple 
of  Vesta  when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat.vW.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  (qui  sententiam  se- 
natui  prastitisset,  Cic.  in  Pis.  32.),  or  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  he  was, 
(PRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Sententi*,Ovid.  Pont.ii.  3. 31), 

passed 
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passed,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed,  Plin*  Epist* 
ii.  11.  Those  who  differed,  went  to  a  different  part  of  the 
house ;  and  into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators  went, 
the  Consul  said  of  it,  **  This  seems  to  be  the  majority," 
(H^c  pars  major  vide'IUr.)  Then  a  decree  of  the  Se- 
nate was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  Pan*  Ep*  ii.  12. 
and  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  de- 
cree, were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUG- 
TORITATES  ferscripta  vel  prtscripta,  Cic*  Orat*  iii.  2. 
because  they  staid  to  see  the  decree  made  out,  (scribendo 
adfuerunt,  i.  e.  Senatus  consult i  conficiendi  testes  erant.) 
Senatus  consultum  ea perscriptione  est>  of  that  form,  to  that 
effect,  Cic.  Earn,  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Val.  Max*  iu  7.  This, 
however,  was  the  case  only  for  a  Very  short  time  ;  for  A.  U. 
310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number, speaking  in  the 
Senate,  Liv.  iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  admitted 
soon  after  their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made,  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said,  Pedibus 
ferre  sententiam  ;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS 
CONSULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  Gelt.  xiv.  7. 
Cic*  Pbil.  iii.  9.  Suet,  Tib*  31.  But  when  the  opinions  ot  the 
Senators  were  asked,  it  was  simph  called  SENATUS  CON-  * 
SULTUM,  Cic*  in  Pis*  8.  although  it  was  then  also  made 
per  discessionem  :  and  if  the  Senate  was  unanimous,  the  dis* 
cessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ulla  varietate,  Cic*  pro  Sext* 
34.  I*  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum*  lb. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  Senators  were  always  asked;  hence  Cicero  blames  An- 
tony for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Pbil.  iii.  9.  Be- 
fore the  vote  was  put  (ante  discessionem  factam^)  and  while 
the  debate  was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats 
near  that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  14.  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the 
greatest  number,  was  called  SEN  l'ENTIA  maxime  fre- 
qjjens,  Id,  ii.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing,  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  Senate  readily- 
agreed  to  it,  Cic.  Pbil.  \.  1. 

E  When 
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When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attend- 
ants were  not  admitted ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by 
some  of  the  Senators,  Cic*  pro  Syll*  14.  A  decree  made  in 
this  manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitol*  Gordian-  12. 
Some  think  the  Senatores  Pedarii  were  then  likewise  ex- 
cluded, from  Valer*  Max*  ii.  2. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
m  the  senate  (Diurna  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suet* 
yul*  20.  which  also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic* 
pro  Syll*  14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Suet* 
Aug*  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was 
always  made  out ;  and  under  the  succeeding  emperors  we 
find  some  Senator  chosen  for  this  purpose,  (Actis  vel  com* 
mentariis  Senates  conficiendis*)  Tacit*  Ann*  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabula vt\commentarii\vrtrt 
also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriages 
and  divorces,  &cl  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit*  Annal*  xiii. 
31.  Acta  Popvli,  Suet*  Jul*  20.  Acta  Publica,  Tacit. 
Ann*  vii.  24.  Suet.  Tib*  v.  Plin.Ep*  vii.  33.  Urban  a,  Id* 
ix.  15.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic*  Fain* 
xii.  8.  Plin*  vii.  54. 

SENATUSCONSULTUMandDECRETUM  are  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  what  the  Senate  decreed,  Cic.  Liv.  et 
Sail. passim*  So  Conndta  et  Deer  eta  patrum,  Horat*  But  they 
were  also  distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species,  decretum  being 
sometimes  put  for  a  part  of  the  SCtum,  as  when  a  province, 
an  honour,  or  a  supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one,  Festus* 
Decretum  is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  the  Senate  ;  as, 
DecretaConsulum^Augurum*Ponti£cum^Decurionumy( asaris, 
PrincipisyJudiciii,&C'  So  likewise  consult  a,  but  more  rarely ; 
VLS,Consulta  Sapient  um,the  maxims  or  opimoriStCic.deleg*  i.24. 
Consulta  Belli,  determinations,  Sil* iv.  35.  Gracchi,  Id*v\'u  34. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first  t  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
mgrossing  of  it ;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what 
the  senate  decreed.  Thus,  Senatus  Consulti  Auctoritas, 
Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  jEde  Apollinis,  Scribendo  ad- 
tuerunt,  L.  Domitius,  &c.  Quod  M.  Marcellus  Cos. 

VERBA  FFCIT  DE  PrOVINCIIS  CONSUL AR1BUS,  DE  EA  RE  1TA 

Censuit,  v.  cf.nsuerunt,  uti,  &c.  Cic*  Ep*  Fam*  viii.  8. 
Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  consultus  ita  cen- 
suit, 
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suit,  decrevit  ;  also  Placere  Senatui  ;  Senatum  velle 
et  jeqjjum  censere;  Senatum  kxisiimare,  arburari,  _ 
et  judicare;  Videri  Senatui,  Cic.  Liv.  Sail,  he. passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end : 
Huic  Senatus  Consults  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C. 
Pansa,  Trib.  Pleb.  C/V.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did 
not  actually  interpose,  but  required  time  to  consider  of  it: 
and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Cic  pro  Sexu  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  10  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  PR  1  MO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE, 
as  soon  as  possible*  When  they  praised  ihe  actions  of  any 
persons,  they  decreed,  Eos  recte  atque  ordine  VIDERI 
fecisse,  Liv.  passim:  if  the  contrary,  Eos  contra  rem- 
publicam  fecisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Negotium  datum  est 
ConsuUbus,)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  excep- 
tion ;  Si  videretur  ;  si  e  republic  a  esse  ducerent,  Liv* 
Quod  commodo  Reipublice  fieri  posset,  C*s.  Ut  Con- 
sules  alter,  ambove,  si  eis  videatur,  ad  bellum  pro- 
riciscERENTUR,  Cic  Whea  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  Senate,  they  were  said,  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  poteb- 
TATe;  and  the  Senators,  when  they  complied  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people,  esse  in  populipotes  tate,  Liv*u.  56,  &c 

When  the  Senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  Tribunes,  the 
form  was  Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur, 
Liv.  xxvi.  33-  xxx.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
up  in  the  treasury,  [in  Mrarium  condebantur,)  where  also  the 
laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  Republic  were  kept. 
Liv.  mil.  9.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  iEdiles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iiL  55.  The  place  where  the  public  re- 
cords were  kept,  was  called  TABULARIUM.  The  decrees 
of  the  Senate,  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar, 
were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dio. 
xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  Senate  still  exist,  engraven  on 
tables  of  brass;  particularly  that  recorded,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea- 
sury, were  reckoned  invalid,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  Tacit* 
Ann.  iii.  51.  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  thecity,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and,  if  he  thought 
proper,  of  mitigating  them,  Dio.  Wu.  2a  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before 
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Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls, 
Liv»  in.  55.  Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees, 
PbiU  v.  5. 

Decrees  of  the  Senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a 
question  was  under  debate,  (re  integral  every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  express  his  dissent  [contradicert  vel  dissentire) ; 
"but  when  it  was  once  determined  [re  peractay)  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  common  conrern  of  each  member  to  support  . 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  (quod  pluribus  placuisset,  cunctis 
tuendum)*  Pliru  Ep.  vi.  13. 

Aiter  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding 
dismissed  the  Senate  by  a  sci  form  :  Non  amplius  vos  mo- 
b  amur,  P.  Cor,  Nemotos  ten  ft;  Nihil  vos  moramur  ; 
Consul,  cit  tis  nominibus,  lt  teracta  discessiohb, 
mittit  Senatuji,  Plin.  Lp.  ix.  13. 

7.  The  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

npHE  power  of  the  Senate  was  different  at  different  times. 

Under  the  regal  government,  the  Senate  deliberated 
upon  such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them  ;  and 
the  kings  were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  (ex  con- 
silio  Patrum,  Liv*  i.  9.)  as  the  Consuls  did  afterwards  ac- 
cording to  their  decree,  (ex  SCso.)  Liv*  ii.  2,  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  discontinued  the  custom  handed  down 
from  his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  Senate  about  every 
thing ;  banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order, 
and  chose  no  others  in  their  room,  Liv,  i.  49.  But  this 
king  was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the 
regal  government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  (quasi  mini  sir  i  gravis  simi  conci- 
Cic.pro  Sextio,  65. )  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly 
of  the  people  held,  without  their  consent;  nisi  Patribus  aucto- 
ribus)  h.  e.  jubentibus  v.  permittentibus,  Liv.  vi.  42.  But 
when  the  Patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  ex- 
ercise cruelties  on  the  Plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Tarquin,  A.  U.  257,  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence ;  made  a  secession  from  the  city;  seized  onAfonsSacer; 
and  created  Tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished 
it  by  various  means ;  first,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Comitia 
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Tribute*  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Patricians  from  them,Zit>.ii. 
60.  Then*  by  a  law  made  by  Laetonus  the  Tribune,  that  the 
Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  ComitiaTributa, 
Liv.W.  56.  &57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed 
attheComitiaCenturiata*bx  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa*  ( Plcbiscita  jsnould 
also  bind  the  Patricians,  Liv.  iii.  55.  And  lastly,  by  th  law  of 
Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.414.  Liv.vnu  12.  and  of  Moenms 
the  Tribune,  A.U.  467.Cic.Brut.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorise  whatever  the  people 
should  determine  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  (ut  firrent  auctores 
ejus  rei*  quam  populus  jussurus  csset*v.inincertum  eventum  co- 
mitiorumyLiv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  order- 
ed was  not  ratified  unless  the  Senators  confirmed  it,  (nisi  pa- 
ir es  auctores  ficrent*  Liv.  i.  17,  22.  iv.  3,  49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.) 
But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the 
right  of  th<  Tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  oi  the  Sen  ite 
of  no  effect  by  their  negative,  lintercedends.)  Still,  however, 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  continued  to  be  very  great ;  *or  as 
p<»wer  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so  did 
authority,  splendor,  and  dignity  to  the  Senate.  (Potestas  in 
popuhi  auctoritas  in  Senatu,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12  Locus*  auc- 
soritas*domi  splendor  ;  apud  exteras  nationes  nomen  ct  gratia* 
Id.  pro  Cluent.  56.) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissimus 
et  sanctissimus;  summum  Populi  Romani*  populorumquc  et 

fentium  omnium  ac  Regum  consilium;  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the 
enate-house,  Templum  sanctitatis*  amplitudinis,  mentis*  con- 
siliipublici*  caput  urbis*  ara  sociorum*  partus  omnium  gentium* 
Sw.pro  Mi  tone*  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cic.  in  Ver.  iv.  11.  And  as 
Senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission 
(sine  commeatu)*  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16,  &  23. 
Ner.  35.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  Iii.  42. 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained 
the  privilege  of  a free  legation*  as  it  was  usually  called,  (tine 
mandatis*  sine  ullo  reipublica  munere;  ut  bareditates  aut  syn- 
graphas  suas  persequerentur,)  Cic.  de  Legg.\i\.S.  Ep.Fam.x.1. 
Att.  xv.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be 
treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In 
the  provinces  they  had  Lictorsto  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam. 
xii.  21.  And  if  they  had  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The 
advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were  the  only  compensa- 
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tion  which  Senators  received  for  their  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  Cic.  Cluent.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority 
of  the  Senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  obser- 
ved w  is,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and 
then  the  people  order.  Senalus  censuit  v.  dkcrevitj  Po- 
pulus  jussit,  Liv.'i.  IT.  iv.  49.  x.  12.  45.  xxxvii. 55,  &c.  But 
there  were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the  Se- 
nate always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were  brought 
before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  Tribunes.  This 
right  the  Senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express 
law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  Oral*  i.  52. 

1.  The  Senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  religion  ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced, 
nor  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted,  without 
their  order,  Liv.  tx.  4-6.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  48.  54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  Liv. 
xxxviii.54.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  oili- 
cers,  and  provisions  and  clothing  for  their  armieSj/Vy^.vi.l  1. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  as- 
signed to  the  Consuls  and  Praetors  :  and,  when  it  seemed  fit, 
they  prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors 
sent  from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  1J.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi  pas- 
sim; and  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they 
thought  proper,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii. 
20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  ob- 
tained ;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
with  the  tide  of  I M  PER  A  TOR,  on  victorious  generals, 
Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4,  &  5.  Liv.  v.  23.  Poly 6.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  C*s. 
Liv*  ct  Cic.  passim. 

7.  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard 
and  determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent 
cities,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

8*  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16.  27.  pro  lege  Ma- 
nil.  2Ude  Lcgg.\u§.  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Cornel. Plin*Eptst.\\. 9. 

9.  They 
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9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  25.  Att.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic. 
pro  Sexto  12.  But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  chiefly  con- 
spicuous in  civil  dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the 
city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed,  "That 
"  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive 
"no  harm;'*  Ut  consules  darent  operant,  ne  quid detriments 
respublica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death 
whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial;  to  raise  forces,  and 
carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Sallusu  de  hello 
Cat.  26. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
Cat.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  ultima  necessitatis^ 
Liv.  iii.  4.  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
consuls,  permitti  v.  commendari  consulibus;  or,  permitti  con* 
sulibus  ut  rem  public  am  defcnderent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  o- 
thcr  magistrates  were  added,  Cas.  ibid.  Liv.  vi.  19.  Some- 
times only  <>ne  of  the  consuls  was  named,  as  in  the  commotion 
raised  by  C  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimius  Consul  videres,  &c. 
because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us  was  absent,  Cic. 
in  Cat.  i.  2.  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  oi  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood 
always  to  have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders.  The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  them  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  They  could  be  annulled 
or  cancelled  (induct,  i«  e.  deleri, s  potcrant,)  only  by  the  Senate 
itself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force,  however, 
in  certain  things  was  but  temporary :  and  the  magistrates 
•sometimes  alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year, 
Dionys.  ix.  37.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creature8,CVc./>r0  *S>#/.12.who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtain, 
ed  from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they  desired,  in  spite  of 
the  Senate,  Appian  de  bell.  civ.  ii.  433,  &c.  Thus  Cxsar,  by 
the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Illyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after 
Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  Senate ;  the  fathers  being 
afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should  grant  him 
that  too,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  Plutarch,  in  vita  Cos.  But  this  cor- 
ruption 
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ruption  and  contempt  of  the  Senate  at  last  terminated  in  the 
total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consulship, he  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  lu  Pis.  3.,  thus  consti- 
tuting what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica;  quash  in potes- 
tatem  opumorum^  i.e.  nobilium  etditissimoruniydeLegg.in.17. 
{a^Krre^mrtut)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that 
coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon 
after  broken,  (ordinum  concordia  disjunct  a  est,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.) 
by  the  Senate  refusing  to  release  the  Equitesfrom  a  disadvan- 
tageous contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Cic.  Att. 
i.  17.  which  gave  Csesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
liging that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  for- 
merly obliged  the  populace  bv  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Cas. 
20.  Lie.  Att.  i.  15.  and  thus  oi  artfully  employing  the  wealth 
oi  the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Die.  xxxviii.  1.  &  7.  See  Le- 
ges Juli*.  The  Senate  and  Equites  had  been  formerly  uni- 
ted, Sallust.  Jug.  42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from 
similar  motives.  See  Leges  Sempronije,  de  judiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the 
magistrates;  but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liber- 
ty, [prisci  ct  integri  moris,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  W  hile  he  pre- 
tended always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  he  art- 
fully drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
by  transferring  the  r  ight  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacYmg 
laws  from  the  comitia  to  the  Senate.  Tacit-  Ann.  i.  15.  Iu  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  obtained  the 
force  of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this 
was  only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  the  Senators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince :  and  it 
was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 
An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to  them, 
which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  by  one  of  the  quaestor$,who  were  calledC  and  i  d  at  i  ,Sue t. 
Tit.  6.  Aug.  65.  Htnce  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Senate,  was  said  to  be  oratione  principis  cautum;  and 
these  orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  Senate. 
To  such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that 
they  used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations, 
Piin*Paneg.75+md  never  failed  to  assent  to  them;  which  they 

commonly 
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monly  did  by  crying  out  Omkes,  Omnes,  Vospisc*  in  Tacit.  7* 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  Senate  were  called 
EPISTOLiE  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  little  book,  J.  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  these  libelli,  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Cat.  Suet. 
Jul.  56.  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every 
occasion.  Suet.  Jul.  81.  Aug.  53,  &  84.  Tacit.  Annal  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  Senate, 
{Suet,  Tib.  30.)  was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became 
habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate  ;  to  ab- 
rogate old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure  ;  by 
their  answers  to  the  applications  or  petitions  presented  to 
them,  {per  RESCRIPTA  libellos  /)  bv  thtir  mandates 
and  laws,  {per  LDIC  TA  et  CONSTITUTIONES;)  &c 
Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of 
these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  un- 
der Hadrian :  from  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
concerning  private  right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperois  about  punishing  or  re- 
warding individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents, 
were  called  PR1VILEGIA,  (quasi  privet  legesy)  A.  Gell.  x. 
20.  This  w«rd  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punish* 
ment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Legg.  \\u 
19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17* 
which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and 
those  of  the  twelve  tables,  Legis  privatis  bominibus  irrogari: 
id  est  enim  privilegium,  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  (benefcia )  granted  to  a  certain 
condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  becalledPRiviLEGiA  ; 
Plin.  x.  56,  57,  1 10.  as,  the  privileges  of  soldiers*  parents^ 
pupils,  creditors,  &c« 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Senate,  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used 
to  be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  theis  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  (Turn  Senatus  omnia,  principibus  soli- 
ta,  Vespasiano  decrevit%  Tacit.  Hist.'w.  3.)  when  taken  to- 
gether, are  called  the  Royal  law;  (LEX  REGI  A,  vel  LEX 
IMPERII,  ct  AUCUSTUM  PR1VILEGIUM ;)  proba- 
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My  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  supreme  power  was  grant- 
ed to  Romulus,  Li  v.  xxxiv.  6. 

The  EQUITES. 

*"pHE  Equitet  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the 
J  State.  When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chose  from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and  whose  as- 
sistance he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300 
horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  W*x"<  r«  i^y*,  ad  opera 
veloccs,  Dionyt.  ii.  13.  vel  ant**,  eques  desultorius ;  vcl  a  Ce^ 
Lerb,  eorum  prefccto,  Festus) ;  and  divided  into  three  cen- 
turies, which  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with 
the  three  tribes ;  namely  RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES, 
and  LUCEflES. 

The  number  ot  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  [decern 
turmas :  TUHMA,  quasi  terma  dicta  est,  quod  ter  denit 
tquitibus  constat  tt^  Varro  et  Festus  J)  Liv*  i.  30.  then  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number,  (JNumero  alte» 
turn  tantum  adjecit  ,•)  retaining  the  number  and  names  of 
the  centuries;  only  those  who  were  added,  were  called  Ram- 
nensesy  Tatiensesy  Lucercs, posteri$res.  But  as  Livy  says  there 
Were  now  18O0  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have 
done  more  than  double  them,  Liv*  i.  36* 

ServiusTullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites*  He  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  ot  the  state,  and 
made  six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  pur- 
chase horses ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses, 
Liv.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which 
was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  State,  as  an  intermediate 
bond  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  to  be  rec- 
koned a  diftinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.  After  this  all 
those  who  served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called 
EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into 
the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  Censor,  and  presented  by 
him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gold  rin£. 

The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  Patri- 
cians 
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cians  and  Plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families 
were  called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  SPLENUIDI. 
They  were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  re* 
quisite  was  about  eighteen  years,  Dio*  lri.  20.  and  the  for* 
tune  {census)  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  un- 
der the  Emperors,  was  400  Sestertia,  that  is,  about  L.  3229 
sterling,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to 
some,  every  Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortune  amounted 
to  that  sum,  was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list 
of  Equites.  Bat  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7.  A 
certain  fortune  seemsto  have  been  always  requisite,  L/v.iii.27. 

The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the 
public;  hence,  called  legitimus,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  130.  2.  A 
golden  ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donah  t,  for  inter  equites 
legit  3.  Angustus  Clavus,  or  Tunica  angusticlavia;  4.  A  se- 
parate place  at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law 
made  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U« 
686,  Dio*  xxxvi.  25.  JuvenaL  iti.  159.  xiv.  324.  that  the 
Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  (/»  XIV  gradients,)  next  to  the 
Orchestra^  where  the  Senators  sat;  whence  Sedere  in  Qua* 

TUORDECIM,  or  IN  EQJJESTR1BU8  ;   Or  SPECT  ARE  in  EojTITE, 

for  Equitem  esse,  Suet, 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to 
serve  in  the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurymen,  (i/f  judicarent^)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues, 
(vectigalia  conducere.)  Judges  were  chosen  from  the 
Senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  Senate 
by  Sylla  ;  but  afterwards  divided  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was 
called  M AGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Font.  xiii.  9. 
These  farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at 
Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them  Homines  ampiitsimi,  bonestif 
simi>  et  ornatissimi;  pro  lege  ManiU  7.  Flos  eqttstum  Roma* 
norum,  ornamentum  ctvitaiis,  firmamcntum  reipMica,  pr* 
Piancio,  9.  But  this  was  far  from  l>eing  the  case  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  ss 
Cic*  Verr*  iu  3.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  a<lded  to  the  Equestrian 
order  by  a  procession,  (TR  ANSVECTIONE),  which  they 
made  thro'  the  city  every  year  on  thel5di  day  oi  July,  (Idtbug 

StuinctMusft 
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^uinctilibus*)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of 
Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback, 
with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their  TogctpaU 
Tnctcty  or  tradca,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  hards 
the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received  from  their  ge- 
neral, as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi.  13.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice; such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  Suet.Aug.3S. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equi- 
tes  rode  up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before 
the  Capitol ;  and,  dismounting,  led  along  (traducebant) 
their  horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCt.BANTUR.) 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminish- 
ed his.fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse, 
Cell,  iv.  20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv, 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the 
equestrian  order ;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
an  Eques*  But  those  whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  order- 
ed to  lead  along  (traducere)  their  horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equi- 
tcsy  and  such  as  were  less  culpable  (qui  minere  culpa  teneren^ 
tur)  were  degraded,  (ordine  equestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by 
passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital,  Seut.  Cal.  16.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse, 
(ne  invitus  miiitarety  neve  Censor  ei  cquum  publicum  osstgnaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Liv. 
xxx  ix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS, 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  14,  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that 
in  reality  the  Equites  were  all  young  men;  for  many  grew  old 
in  that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus ;  and  we  find  the 
two  Censors,  Livius  and  Nero*  were  Equites*  Liv.  xxix.  37. 
but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institu- 
tion; and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juvenes  till 
near  fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Caesar  caued  Adoles- 
centulus,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  al- 
though he  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  Sail,  Cat.  49.  And 
Cicero  called  himself  Adolelesccns  when  he  was  Consul.'  Pbil. 
ii.  5.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  call- 
ed  Principes  Juventutis^  Suet.  Calig.  15.  ve\  juvenum,  Ovid. 
Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the  whole 
Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61  *  Tb& 
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Tbe  PLEBEIAN  or  POPULAR  Order. 

ALL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
Equites,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Populut 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation  ;  as  Clemen  n  a 
Rom  ani  populi  ;  or  all  the  people  except  the  Senate  ;  as,  Se- 
natus  populusojje  Rom  anus.  In  which  last  sense  plebs  is  al- 
so often  used;  as  when  we  say,  that  the  Consuls  were  created 
from  the  plebeians^  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not  Patrici- 
ans* hut  pUbs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common  people ; 
hence,  adpoputum  plcbemque  referre^  Cic.  Fmm.  viii.  8.  so 
Cell.  x.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs  eris,  i.  e.  unus  c  plebe,  a 
plebeian,  not  an  Eques>  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for 
the  whole  people,  Od.  iii.  14.  1. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  countrv,  and  culti- 
vated the  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  KUST1CA,  Liv. 
xxxv,  1.  Anciently  the  Senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  de 
Sen.  16.  but  not  so  in  after  times,  Uv.  tit.  26.  The  comm  >n 
people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c. 
Cic.  Of  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBAN  A,  Sail.  Cat. 
37.    Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  Plebs  rustic  a  was  the  most  respectable,  (optima  et 
modestissima,  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  31.  laudatissima%  Piin.  18.  3.) 
The  Plebs  urb  ana  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  ma- 
ny of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the 
public  and  private  largesses,  (eos publicum  malum  alebat;  S*IL 
Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ajjes  of  the  republic,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sallust  fragm. 
edit.  Cortii,  p.  974.  Their  principal  business  was  to  attend 
on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assemblies ; 
hence  they  were  called  turba  forensis,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and 
from  their  venality,  and  corruption,  Opera  conuuctjb  vel 
mercenarily  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext. 
17,  &  27.  ^.fratr.  ii.  1.  Ait.  i.  13.  Operje  conductorum, 

Sext.  50.  MULTITUDO  CONDUCTA,  Phil.  \.  9  CONCIONES  CON- 
DUCT*, Sext.  49,  and  S3.  Concionalis  hirudo  crarii,  mise- 
ra  ac  jejuna  plebfcula,  Alt.  i.  16.  Kasx  et  sordes  urbis, 
lb.  13.    Urbana  et  perdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  (poputus,  plebs ,  muhi- 
tudo,  tenuioresy  &c.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principes  de- 
Jecti,  Optimates  et  Optimatium  principes^  honestly  bonis  hcu* 
fletett  &c.)  Cic.  Sext.  48.  68,  &c 

There 
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* 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  (duces  multi- 
tudinum>)  kept  in  pa>  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sal* 
hut.  Cat.  50.  Qic.  SexC.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
mon  people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures 
)>ei  >g  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat*  4* 
Dionys.  ix.  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry :  and 
the  numerous  spectacles,  which  Were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  feroci- 
ty. Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  Sallust.  Cat.  37. 


Other  DIVISIONS  of  the  ROMAN  PEOPL  E. 

L  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS ;  NOBILES,  NOVI,  and 
IGNOBLES;  OPTIMATES  */,</POPULARES. 

THAT  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  might  be  connectedto- 
eether  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  eve- 
ry Plebeian  should  choose  from  the  Patricians  any  one  he 
pleased,  as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he 
was  called,  (quod cum  colebat).  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron 
to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client;  to  assist  him  with  his  inter- 
est  and  substance ;  in  short  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a 
parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged 
to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  Patron,  and  to  serve  him  with 
his  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear/ 
witness  against  each  other:  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods*  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance: and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissen 
ons  between  them,  Ibid,  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beat- 
sng  one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  /En.  vi.  605.  It 
was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  Patrician  to  have  nu- 
merous clients,  both  heredittrv,  and  acquired  by  his  own 
merit.  Hvrot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  103.  Juvenal,  x.  44. 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the 

protection* 
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protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians  un- 
der the  patron  ige  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  CaciL  4.  Verr.  iii. 
18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  undtr  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fanu 
xv.  4.  the  Ailobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  SaU 
lust.  Cat.  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug.  17. 
LacecUemon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  people  of 
Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Cic. 
Pbik  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Ph.  11.  Fam.  xvi.  11, 
&c.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an 
early  period,  Liv.  is.  20,  &c. 

Those  who,  or  whose  ancestors,  had  home  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul)  Praetor,  Censor,  or 
Curule  iEdile,  were  called  NOBILF.S,  and  had  the  right  of 
making  images  of  themselves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which 
were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  be- 
fore them  at  funerals,  Plin*  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies 
of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  (atria,) 
inclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them 
out  except  on  solemn,  occasions,  Poiyb.  vi.  51.  There  were 
titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them,  pointing  out  the 
honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  perform- 
ed, {Juvenal,  vih.  69.  Ptm*  xxxv.  2.)  Hence  imagines  is  of- 
ten put  for  nobilitat,  Sallust*  Jug.  9S.  Liv.  uu  58.  and  ecr* 
for  imagines,  Q*id~  Amor,  \.  9.  66v  Anciently  this  right  of 
•  images  was  peculiar  to  the  Patricians*,  but  afterwards  the 
Plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  firat  of  their  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NO  VI* 
new  men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself,  Homo 
per  se  cognbui,  in  Cat.  i.  IK 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ances* 
tors,  were  called  IGNOBLES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Senate,  were  cal- 
led  OPTIMATESs  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or 
Principcs.  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude, were  called  POPULAKES,  of  whatever  order  they 
were,  Cic.  pro  Sent*  45.  This  was.  a  division  of  factions, 
and  uot  of  rank  or  dignity,  Dionys.  ix.  1.  The  contests  be- 
twixt these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions  in  the 
stale,  which  finally  terawaated  i»  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

II.  GENTES 
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II.  GENTES  and  FAMILLE  ;  Names  of  the  Romans  j 
IN  GENU  I  and  LIBEKTINI,  &c. 

THE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,(GENTES,) 
and  each  gens  into  several  families,  (in  F  ami  lias  v. 
Stirpes.)  Thus  in  the  Gens  Cornelia,  were  the  families  of 
the  Scipiones,  Lentuli,  (etbegi,  Do  lab  ell*,  Cinnc,  SylU*  &c. 
Those  of  the  same  gensvrcrt  called  GENTILES,  and  those 
of  the  same  family  AGN  ATI,  Cic.  Top.  c.  6.  Festus  in  voce 
Gentilis.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also  called 
Agnati,  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognati,  relations  only  by 
the  mother's  side.  An  Agnctus  might  also  be  called  Cogna- 
tus,  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  patruus,  the  father's  brother, 
.was  both  an  agnatus  and  cognatus :  but  avunculus,  the  mo- 
ther's brother,  was  only  a  cognatus,  Digest, 

Anciendy  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens,  Liv.  x. 
8.  *  Hence  some  Patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium, 
and  others  minorum gentium,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the 
Plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  Patri- 
cians, and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  State,  they  likewise 
received  the  rights  of  gentes,  {jura  gentium,  vel  gentilia;) 
which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  inno- 
vations, Liv.  iv.  1,  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  gentes  were 
Patrician,  and  others  Plebeian :  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
gens  there  were  some  families  of  Patrician  rank,  and  others 
ol  Plebeian,  Suet.  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sine gente,  for  liber- 
tJnus  et  non  generosus,  ignobly  born,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  15* 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and famili*,  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least 
the  more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the 
Pranomen,  Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  JuvenaU  v.  126. 

The  PKifiNOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  indivi- 
dual. It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A.  for  Au- 
his;  C.  Cams;  D.  Decimus;  K.  Kcso;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Mar- 
cus; M.  Manius;  N.  Numcrius;  P.  Publius;  2^  ^uintus/ 
T.  Titus;  sometimes  with  two  letters  j  as,  Ap.  Appius;  Cn. 
Cneius  ;  Sp.  Spurius ;  77-  Tiberius ;  and  sometimes  with 
three  ;  as,  Mam.  Mamercus  ;  Ser»  Servius;  Sex.  Scxtus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Pranomcn,  and  marked 
*■  the 
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gens,  and  commonly  ended  in  ius  g  as,  Cornelius ,  Fabius, 
Tullius,  Julius,  Octavius,  &c. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familiaj 
as,  Cicero,  Casar,  &c. 

Thus  in  Pub  It  us  Cornel  tut  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  Pranomen; 
Cornelius,  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scipio,  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  sir-name;  as,  the  Mari- 
"an:  Thus,  C.  Marius,  §>.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummius,  Plutarch* 
in  Mario.    Gens  and  familia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the 
one  for  the  other:  Thus,  Fabia  gens,  v.  familia,  Liv.  u.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name  called  the  A  ON  O* 
MEN  or  Cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  re- 
markable event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  the/ 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his 
brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus.  So 
Quintus  Fabius  Maxim  us  was  called  Cunctator,  from  his 
checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  batde. 
We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added ;  thus, 
the  latter  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  JEmilia* 
n Mj,because  he  was  the  son  of  L.EmiliusPaulus,and  adopted  by 
the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to 
*  distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name  ;  as, 
Romulus,  Remus,  &c.  or  two ;  as,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  7V- 
lius,  Sextus  Tarquinius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into 
tribes  or  clans  and  families,  in  (gentes  et  f ami  lias),  they  be- 
gan commonly  to  have  three ;  as,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  M* 
Valerius  Poplicola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  com- 
monly two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  sir-name, 
Sail.  Cat.  17.  Cic.  Epist.  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  the  prenomen  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens  ;  for  slaves  had  no  preenomen.  Hence,  Gaudent pr*- 
nomine  mo  Iks  auricula,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  32. 

The  sir-names  were  derived  from  various  circumstances, 
either  from  some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as,  Cato  from  wisdom, 
i.  e.  Catus,  wise,  Cic.  de  Sen*  2,  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as,  Calvus,  Crassus,  Macer,  &c.  or  from  cultivating  par- 
ticular fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  sir- 
names  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests  and  witty  allusions  ; 
thus,  Asina,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  13.  9.  So  Serranus  Calatinus,  Cic. 
pro  Scxt*  33.    Hence  also,  in  a  different  sense,  Virgil  says, 

G  Vel 
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Vel  te  sukoi  Serrane,  terentem*  Mn.  vi.  844*  for  Q.  Cincinna- 
tus  was  called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Senate  found  him  tov/ingy  when  they  brought  him  notice 
that  he  was  made  dictator,  Pliru  xviii.  3. 

The  Pranomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  diet  iustrfcus,  or  the  day  of  purification, 
When  certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrob* 
Sat*  1.  16.  Suet.  Mr.  6.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  usu- 
ally got  the  Pranomen  of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  named 
from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gent ;  thus,  Tullia.  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Cicero ;  Julia ♦  the  daughter  of  Caesar ;  Octaviay  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  8tc.  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after 
they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the 
one  was  called  Major  and  the  other  Minor ;  thus,  Cornelia 
Major %  Cornelia  Minor*  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they 
were  distinguished  by  cheir  number;  thus,  Prima,  Secunda, 
Ycrtia,  $>uarta,  ^uintay  Gfr.  Varro  de  Lat*  Ling*  viii.  38. 
Suet*  Jul*  50.  Or  more  softly,  Tertulla,  !$>uartilla,  ^uintilla, 
€jfr.  Gc.  Att*  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also 
had  praniomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters  ; 
thus  q  lor  Caia*  7  for  Lucia*  etc. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
the  gentety  and  sir-names  of  the  familue  always  remained  fix- 
ed and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a 
■  fam i ly,  and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  sub- 
version  of  liberty,  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  had  the  power  of 
doing  what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents 
who  had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves 
made  free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINI. 
They  were  called  Liber ti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and 
Liber  tint  in  relation  to  free-born  citisens ;  thus,  Liber  tun 
tneut*  libertus  Qetarity  and  not  liber  tinus;  but  liber  tinut  bo- 
mo,  i.  e.  non  ingenuus* 

Some  think  that  Libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Libertiyiro\w 
Suetonius,  Claud*  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  an- 
ciently: so  Itidor*  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in 
the  classics.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied 
to  the  same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  different 
ages.   Plant*  Ml*  Glor*  iv.  1.  15,  &  16.  Cic*  in  Kerr.  i.  47. 

Those 
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Those  whom  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  9.  calls  Libertini,  Livy 
makes  qui  servitutem  servustnt,45.  15.  Hence  Seneca  often 
constrasts  Servi  et  Liber  i,  Jngenui  et  Liber  tini,  de  Vit.  Beat. 
24.  Ep.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES. 

TV /T  EN  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken 
in  war;  by  sale  ;  by  way  of  punishment;  or  by  bein* 
born  in  a  state  of  servitude,  (&rw'aut  nasccbantur  axxyfiebantS 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
were  called  DEDIT1TII,  Liv.  vii.  31.  C*u  u  27.  But  those 
taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by 
auction  (sub  corona,  as  it  was  termed,  Liv*  v.  22,  &c.  be- 
cause they  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sub  hastay  because  a 
spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.)  They 
were  called  SERVI,  [quod  essent  hello  servati^)  Isidor.  ix.  4* 
or  MANCIP1A,  (quasi  manu  capti,)  Vurr.  L»  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome. 
Those  who  dealt  in  that  trade(MANGONES  vel  VEN  ALL 
'Lll,Cic.0rat.7Q.qui vena  Us babebar.1.  Plauu  Trin*  li.  2.  51.) 
brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  seller  was 
bound  to  engage  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to 
conceal  their  faults,  HoraU  Sat.  i .  3.  285.  Hence  they 
were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (producebantur)  naked;  and 
they  carried  a  scroll  (titulus  vel  inscripth)  hanging  at  their 
necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified* 
Cell.  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound 
to  make  up  tbe  loss,  67c.  Of.  iii.  16,  k  17.  or  in  some  cases 
to  take  back  the  slave,  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  tbe  seller 
would  not  warrant,  (prastare,)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap 
on  their  head,  (pileati,  Gell.  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened 
with  chalk,  {cretatis  v.  gyps  at  is  pedsbusyPtin.  Nat*  Hist.xxxv. 
17,  h  18.  s.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  {auri- 
bus perforatisj  Juvenal*  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold 
on  that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be 
returned  (redhiberentur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii* 
24.  Plaut.  Most,  iii.  2.  113.  Festus.  Foreign  slaves,  when 
first  brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VEN  ALES,  or  Servi 
novicii,  Cic.pro.  %uinc$*  6.  PUtu  Ep.  i.  21.  QuinctMaru 

i.  12. 
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i.  12.  2.  viii.  2*  Slaves  who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were 
become  artful,  were  called  veteratores,  Terent.  Heauu  v. 
1.  16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves :  much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as 
this  ^ave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  lor  the  sake  of  sharing^the  price,  shoald  remain  in  slave- 
ry. Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves :  but 
these  did  not,  on  that  account,  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held 
as  Ingenui,  not  Liber  tint.  The  same  was  the  case  with  in- 
solvent debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  credit- 
ors, (in  servitutem  creditoribus  addicti),  S^uinctilian.  vi.  3, 
26.  v.  10,  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  punish* 
ment.  Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  have  themselves  en- 
rolled in  the  Censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (qui  centum 
out  tnilitiam  subterfugeranty)  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
after  being  scourged,  we  re  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic. pro  Cc- 
cina,  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of 
punishment  (scrvi  pcena  jingebantur). 

The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves  :  but 
their  connection  was  called  CONTU  BKRN I U  M,  and  them- 
selves, Contubernales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the 
house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERNjE,  or  Vernaculi; 
hence  lingua  vernacula,  v-art's,  one's  mother  tongue.  These 
slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they  were 
commonly  more  indulged,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  FA- 
MI  LI  A,  Nep.  Att.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  (Familia  constat  ex 
servispluribus,  Cic.  Ctcin.  19.  Quindccim  liber i homines, popu- 
lus  est;  to tidemservii familia;  totidemvinctiyergastulum,  Apu- 
lei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves,  Familiar es,  Cic.  pro  Co: I.  23.  Plaut. 
Ampbit.  ProU  127.  Htncefamili*pbilosopborumysecttyCic.fin. 
iv.  18.  Divin.  ii.  1.  Att.  ii.  16.    Scntentia^qua  familiam  du- 

Ctty  HoNESTUM  OJJOD  SIT,  ID  ES8E  SOLUM  BONUM,  the  chief 

maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  fin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  familiam  due  it  y 
js  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  PbiL  v.  1 1.  Accedit  etiam,  quod  fa- 
miliam  duetts  &c  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The 
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The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Terent.  Eun. 
iii.  2.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  GO. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug*  53. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  Tsi,  27.  Tacit*  AnnaU  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  like- 
wise  employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as 
had  a  genius  for  them,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  litera 
ture  and  the  liberal  arts,  (artibus  ingcnuis,  liberalibus  v.  bo- 
nestis,  Cic.)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  7.  Some  of  these  were  sold  at 
a  great  price,  Flirt,  vii.  39.  /.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul. 
47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  Padagooi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where 
those  young  flaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature,  * 
(liter a  servile s,  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  P^dagogium, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour;  as 
from  being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  (Mediastinus.) 
to  be  an  overseer  in  the  country,  (Villicus.)  Horat.  Ep.  1.14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us, 
(MERCENARII,)  Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  pro  Cxcin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  mi^ht  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure,  Juvenal,  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised  with 
so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, that  laws  were  made  at  different  times  to  restrain  it.  The 
lash  was  the  common  punishment;  but  for  certain  crimes 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were 
forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  wherever 
they  went,  which  was  called  FURC  A ;  and  whoever  had  been 
subjected  to  this  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURClFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  call- 
ed MASTIGIA,  Ter.  Adelpb.  v.  2.  6.  or  VER8ERO,  Id. 
Phorm,  iv.  4.  3.  A  slave  who  had  been  branded,  was  called 
STIGMATI  AS,  v.  -/Vkj,  i.  e.  notis  compunctus,  Cic.  Off. 
ii.  7.  Inscriptus.  Mart.  viii.  75.  9.  Literatus.  Plaut.  Cas.  ii. 
6.  49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptus:  as,  urna  literate  Plaut.  Rud.  ii. 
5.  21.  ens i cuius  liter  atus^  &c.  Id.  iv.  4*  112.)  Slaves  also  by 
way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or 
bridewell,  fin  ergastulo  v.  PISTRINO,)  where  they  were 

obliged 
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obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plant*  et  Ter*  pas- 
sim* et  Scnec.  de  Bene/*  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retrabe re9 
Ter*  Heaut*  iv.  2*  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters, 
(Fuoitivi,  Gc.  Fam*  v*  9.  were  called  Fuoitivaku,  Flor. 
in.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them, 
Plant*  Asin*  ii.  2.  3*,  &c.  Aul*  iv.  4.  16.  Ter*  Pborm*  i.  4. 
43.  To  deter  (laves  from  offending,  a  thong  (babena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair-case, 
(in  scalisy)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.  but  this  was  chiefly  applied 
to  younger  slaves,  Scoliast.  ibid*  Impuberes  babena  velftrula 
plectebantur,  Ulpian*  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan*  Some  here  join 
in  scalis  with  latuit.  as  Cic*  in  Mil.  15.  Pbil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified, 
Juvenal*  vi.  219.  Cic*  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.  &c.  but  this  punish- 
ment was  prohibited  under  Constantine* 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  flaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
family  punished  on  this  account,  Tacit*  Ann*  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any 
other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter*  Pborm*  ii*  1.  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin*  Ep*  viii.  16.  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11.  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them 
to  make  a  kind  of  will,  (quasi  tcstamenta  facere,)  Plin*  Ep* 
viii.  16.  Nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers,  Id.  x.  39.  unless 
first  made  free,  Serv*  in  Virg.  jEn*  ix.  547.  except  in  the 
time  of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000 
slaves  were  armed  without  being  freed,  Uv*  xxii.  57.  These 
were  called  VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily, 
Festus;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their 
bravery,  Liv*  xxvi.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sus- 
tenance, (DIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  bushels 
of  grain  a-month,  and  Eve  denarii,  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Pborm.  i.  1.  9.  Senec*  Ep. 
80.  They  likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Ho- 
rat* Ep.  i.  14.  40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procu- 
red by  any  other  means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  call- 
ed their  PECULIUM.    This  money,  with  their  roaster's 
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permission,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make 
profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi  VICARIUS,  Herat* 
Sat*  iu  7*  79*  Cic*  Verr*  i.  36.  Plaut*  As  in*  ii.  4.  27.  Mar- 
tial* \\*  18.  7.  and  constituted  part  of  the  pcculium,  with  which 
also  slaves  sometimes  purchased  their  freedom*  Cicero  says, 
that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as  became 
slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  remained  in  ser- 
vitude above  six  years,  Pbil*  viii.  11.  At  certain  times  slaves 
were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their 
poor  savings,  (ex  eo  quod  de  dimtnso  suo  unciatitn  compartt* 
rinty)  Terent*  ibid*  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should 
pay  a  certain  sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  hint 
his  liberty,  Plaut*  Aul.  v.  3.  Casin*  ii.  5.  6,  &c  Rud*  iv.  3. 
23.  Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  different  employ- 
ments. Some  were  treated  with  indulgence;  some  served  in 
chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  (ostiarii;)  and  so  in  the 
country,  catenati  cultores*  Flor*  iii.  19t  Vincti  fossores,  Lu~ 
can*  vii.  402.  others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below 
ground,  (in  ergajtulis  sub  t err  one  is* J  So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes* 
damnata  manus*  inscript'tque  vultus*  arva  exercent*,  xviii.  3* 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom ; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat.  Sat* 

ii.  7.  4.  when  they  were  serv  ed  at  table  by  their  masters.  Au- 
son*  de  Fer*  Rom*  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Fcstus* 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im- 
mense, Juvenal*  iii.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to 
have  had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Trana*  An*  viii.  W  ars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  insurrections  of  the  slaves,  Flor* 

iii.  19,  fe  2a 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various 
public  services,  &v»  \*  7*  and  especially  to  attend  on  the 
magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (annua) 
granted  them  by  the  public,  Ptin*  Epist*  x.  30,  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil,  (adscRIPTI- 
tii,  vel  gleba  adscripti;)  concerning  the  state  of  whom  wri- 
ters are  not  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master;  thus, 
Marciptires*  Luctptres,  PublipHrctf(qu*\%i  Afarci,  Lucii*Pub- 
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Hi  Puerto  &c.)  Quinctilian.  i.  4.  26,  Afterwards  they  had 
various  names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  SyruS)  Davus,  Geta.  Parmeno,  &c.  in  comic 
writers ;  77ro,  Laurea,  Dionysius,  &c.  in  Cicero.  But  slaves 
arc  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different 
employments ;  as  Medici^  Cbirurgi.  P*dagogi%  Grommatici, 
Scriba,  Fabric  Coqui,  &c.  f 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  Censu,  Vindic* 
ta,  tt  TestamcntO)  Cic.  Topic.  2.  seu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave  with  his  master's  know- 
ledge,  or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
roll,  Cic.  Cacin.  34.  s.  99. 

2.  Per  VIND1CTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his 
slave  in  his  hand  to  the  Prsstor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provin- 
ces, to  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this 
44  man  be  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans 

HUNC  HOM1NEM  LIBERUM  ES8E  VOLO  MORE  Vel  JURE  QuiRI- 

tium  ;  and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod  on  the 
head  of  the  slave,  Ho  rat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  76.  pronounced,  "  I  say 
"  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans." 
"W  hereupon  the  Lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in 
a  circle,  (which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pert*  Sat.  v.  75.) 
and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  (al&pa.  Iaidor.  ix.  4. 
whence,  multo  major  is  alapae  me  cum  vencunt*  Liberty  is  sold, 
&c.  Ph*dr.  ii.  5.  22.)  let  him  go,  (e  manu  emittebat)  signify- 
ing, that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The 
rod  with  which  the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  V1NDIC- 
T  A,  as  some  think,  from  Vindicius  or  Vindex.  a  slave  of  the  Vi~ 
te/lii,  who  informed  the  Senate  concerning  the  conspiracy 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv. 
ii  5.  whence  also  perhaps  Vindicare  in  liber  tatcm,  to  free. 
Mulier,  modo  auam  vindicta  redemity  a  woman  lately  freed, 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  lii.  615. 

3.  Per  TEST  AMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  were  done  in  express  words, 
(verbis  directis,)  as  for  example,  Davus  brrvus  meus  liber 
esto,  such  freed  men  were  called  ORCINI  or  Cbaronita,  be- 
cause they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  al- 
lusion to  which,  those  unworthy  persons  who  got  admission 
into  the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  were  by  the  vulgar 
called  SENATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  But  if  the 
Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request,  (verbis  pre- 

cativis,) 
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Rogo  heredem  meum,  ut  Davum  mantjmittat  ;  the  heir 
{bares  fiduciarius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage. 
Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called 

JUSTA  LlBERTAS. 

In  later  times,  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods ;  by  letter,  ( per  epistolam;)  among  friends, (inter  amicos,) 
if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free  ; 
or  by  table,  {per  mensam^)  if  a  master  bid  his  slave  eat  at  his 
table,  Ptin.  Epist.  vii.  10.  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to 
eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons ;  and  benches  (subsellia)  were 
assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imi  subsellii  viry  a  person 
of  the  lowest  rank,  Ptaut.  Sticb.  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  ma- 
ny other  methods  of  freeing  slaves:  but  these  did  not  confer 
complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servi- 
tude, but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privilr  ges  of  citizens : 
unless  afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence 
of  a  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16,  &  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same  ; 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic. 
pro  Balboy  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
Dionys.iv*  22,  &  23.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among 
the  four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Liv»  Epit.  xx.  But 
afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  profligate  persons,  be- 
ing freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citizens, 
various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of  manumitting 
slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free  by  his  will  above  a  cer- 
tain number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he  had; but  not  above 
100,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which  number  some  individuals 
are  said  to  have  possessed,  Atben.  Deipnosopb*  vi.  20.  Hence 
Seneca  speaks  oi'vasta  spatia  t  err  arum  per vinctos  colenda;  et 
familiabellicosis  nationibus  major ,de  Benef.viii.10.  and  Pliny, 
of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  the  master  needed  a  person  to 
tell  him  their  names,  (nomenclator^)  xxxiii.  1*  s.  6.  So  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  37,  &  1 17.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law,  called 
jElia  Sentia,  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  a  crime  been 
bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the  face,  al- 
though treed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Dedttitii, 
who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be  gathered 
from  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Nor  bona,  because  it 
was  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U. 
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571,  those  freed  per  epistolam,  inter  amicos,  or  by  the  other 
less  solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  but  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colo- 
nies. Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI,  or 
simply  LATINI,  /Yin.  Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of 
liberty,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  AZn.  viii.  564.  Liv,  xiv.  44.  Hence,  Ad 
pileum  servum  vocare,  for  ad  libertatem,  Liv.  ibid.  They  also 
were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master. 
They  then  assumed  apranomen,  and  prefixed  the  name  of  their 
patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Afar  cur  Tullius  Tiro*  the  freed- 
man  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius  says,  Verterit 
tunc  Dominus;  momenta turbinis exit  MARCUS  Damay  Sat. 
v.  77.  Hence  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina,  for  tanquam  liber 
sis,  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person,  by 
whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35,  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If 
the  patron  were  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to 
his  abilities.  And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman 
When  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron 
succeeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  (ad lautumias);  and  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery, 
(in  servitutem  revocavity)  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Libertum  qui  pro- 
batus  futrit  patrono  delator  es  summisisse,  auide  statu  ejus  face- 
rent  ei  quastionem,  servum  patroni  esse jussity  L.  5.  Dig.  de 
jure  Patron. 

RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent Inhabitants  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

YlfHILE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who- 
*  Y    ever  fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory, 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Liv.  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from 

thence 
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thence  to  punishment,  Id.  xxxv.  51.  Tac.  An.  iii.  60.  Even 
vanquished  enemies  were  transplanted  to  Rome, and  became 
citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
by  Romulus  to  the  Caninensesy  Camerini,  Antemnates,  Crustu- 
mini,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  example  was 
imitated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  L  29.  33.  Likewise 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
given  to  a  great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burn- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might 
be  rebuilt  with  more  splendor,  new  citizens  were  assumed 
from  the  Veientes,  Capenates,  and  Fali&ci,  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 
of  the  citv  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were 
called  MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES, 
because  they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  (muni a,  v.  munera 
caper e  poterant.)  When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  Civ£S  Ingenui,  Cic.  Brut*  7S.de  Legg* 
ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person  might  enjoy 
the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 
town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Con- 
sulship at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city  Lanu- 
vium,  Gc.  pro  Mil*  37.  '1  he  free  town  in  which  pne  was  born 
was  called  patria  germ  ana,  naturae  vel  iocij  Rome,  {qua  ex- 
ceptus  est,)  patria  communis,  civitatis  vel  juris,  juic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
more  valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  (jut  civitatis)  was  more 
sparingly  conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To 
some  the  right  of  voting,  [jus  sujfragiij  was  given,  and  to 
others  not.  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls, 
A.  Gelt  xvi.  13.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 
given  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formise, 
Cumse,  and  Sinuessa,  Liv.  viii.  14.  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  Sec. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomenturo,  Pe^um, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting, 

lip. 
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X/p.viii.  14.  and  Privernum,  (Privernates*)  c.  21.  But  seve- 
ral cities  of  the  Hernici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv.  ix.  43. 
In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name  ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river  Rubicon 
on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  sea. 
Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  but 
the  succeeding  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different 
times  granted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  .  At  last 
Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  light  of  citizens  were  anci- 
ently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGKINI,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
Latium,  then  over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the 
world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed, 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called 
Jus  ^uiritium,  Jus  Latiiy  Jus  Italicum,  Jus  Provinciarum 
vel  Provinciate. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public  :  the  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  §>uiritium,  and  the  latter  Jus  Civi- 
tatisy  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  us 
there  is  a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

THE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liber" 
tatisy  the  right  of  liberty;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatiset  Familiay 
the  right  of  family ;  3.  Jus  Connubii,  the  right  of  marriage  ; 
4.  Jus  Patriunti  the  right  of  a  father ;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legifi- 
mi,  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6.  Jus  Tcstamenti  et  Haredi- 
latisy  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heritance; and  7.  Jus  TuteUy  the  r  ight  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 

1,  The  RIGHT  of  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 
of  masters,  (dominorum)y  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants, 
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rants,  the  severity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors, 
and  the  insolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Bru- 
tus, that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Koine;  and  that  whosoe- 
ver should  form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be 
slain  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed,  should  in 
no  manner  be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riatay  could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No 
magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally. 
The  single  expression,  "  I  am  a  Roman  Citizen,"  check- 
ed their  severest  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54,  &  57,  &c. 
Hence,  QUIRITARE  dicitur,  qui  2$riiritium  fidem  damans 
imphrat,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32. 
lav,  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  in- 
solvent debtors  should  be  given  up  (addicerentur)  to  their 
creditors  to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  (compedibus  ct 
nervis)  whence  they  were  calledNEXI,  OBJERATI,  et  AD 
DICTI.  And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights 
of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treat- 
ed more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves,  Liv.  ii.  23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  (vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days, 
his  body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  pro- 
bably  according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  in  pieces, 
(secarij  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  GelL  xx.  1. 
Thus  sectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any 
place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned 
person,  Cic,  PbiL  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  them- 
selves, Cas.  de  Bell.  GalL  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  and  secu- 
res for  the  purchasers,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because 
they  made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts ;  (a  scco):  Hence 
Sectores  collorum  et  bonorum,  u  e.  qui  proscriptos  occidcbant 
et  bona  eorum  emebanty  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U. 
429.  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtor  should  be  kept 
in  irons  or  in  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his 
person,  should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Liv*  viii.  28. 

But 
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But  the  people  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abo- 
lition of  debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NjEW  TABLES. 
But  this  was  never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a 
law  passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as 
it  is  expressed,  SallusU  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
debt  only  was  paid,  Veil.  ii.  23.  an  as  for  a  sestertius,  and  a 
sestertius  for  a  denarius;  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  1000. 
Julius  Caesar,after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  C*s.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Jul,  14. 


2.  The  RIGHT  of  FA  MIL  Y. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  effects,  JLiv*  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the 
same  family  (agnati)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentiles) 
succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother's  side 
(cognati)  of  the  same  family  (familia).  No  one  could  pass 
from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian  to 
a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  on- 
ly be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the  ene- 
my of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Att.  i. 
18  &  19. 

3.  The  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  bar- 
barian, or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  Liv.  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  est  matrimonium 
inter  cives:  inter  servos  autem,  aut  inter  civem  et  peregrin* 
conditionis  bominem,  aut  servilis,  non  est  Connubium,  sed 
CONTUBERNIUM,  Boetb.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws 
of  the  Decemviri,  intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon 
abolished,  Liv.  iv.  6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patri- 
cian lady  married  a  Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus  enubcrc> 
and  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  rites  of  Patrician  ladies, 
Liv.  x.  23.  When  any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was 
called  Gent  is  enuptio;  which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  forbidden,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  mar- 
riage, &c.  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 
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4  The  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  father,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when 
infants;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many 
ages,  as  among  other  nations,  Cic*  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  Ter.Hcaut. 
iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  67.  Calig.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Senec. 
de  Ben.  iii.  13,  &c.  and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  le- 
gitimate, unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person 
for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  (jerri  levasset,)  and  pla- 
ced it  on  his  bosom  ;  hence  to  Here  filium,  to  educate ;  non 
toller  e,  to  expose :  but  even  when  his  children  were  grown 
up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in 
the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment 
he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.  Sail.  Cat*  39.  Liv.  ii.  41.  viii. 
7.  Dtonys.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge, 
or  magistrate,  by  Seneca ;  and  a  censor  of  bis  son,  by  Sueton. 
Claud.  16.  Romulus  however  at  first  permitted  this  right  on- 
ly in  certain  cases,  Dtonys.  ii.  15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con- 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECU- 
LIUM,  as  of  a  slave,  Liv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war, 
it  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ; 
but  a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  fa- 
ther was  suspended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  pub- 
lic office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to 
grand-children,  and  great  grand-children.  None  of  them  be- 
came their  own  masters,  (sui  juris,)  till  the  death  of  their 
father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from 
the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority, 
(EMANCIPARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the 
Praetor,  or  some  magistrate,  (apud quern  legis  actio  erat,)  and 
there  sell  him  three  times,  per  as  et  libram,  as  it  was  term- 
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ed,  to  some  friend,  who  was  called  Pater  Fiduci  arius,  be- 
cause he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back  (rf- 
mancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were  besides  pre- 
sent, Libripens,  who  htld  a  brazen  balance;  five  witnesses, 
Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  an  antes tatu:y 
who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the 
witnesses  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor»  Sat.  i.  9. 
76.  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father  gave  over, 
(mancipabat,  i.  e.  manu  tradebat)  his  son  to  the  purchaser, 
adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hunc  filium,  qui  meus 
est.  Then  the  purchaser  holding  a  brazen  coin,  (sestertius,) 
said,  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium  meum  esse 

AIO,  ISOJJE  M1H1  EMPTUS  EST  HOC  -ERE,  JENEAOJJE  LIBRA  : 

and  having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the 
natural  father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son 
in  the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law, 
a  son,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into 
the  power  of  his  father ;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  same  day  and  before  the  same  wit- 
nesses, or  on  different  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ; 
and  then  the  purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which 
would  have  conferred  a  jus  patronatus  on  himself,  sold  him. 
back  to  the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him 
by  the. same  formalities  as  a  slave,  {Libra  et  are  liberatum 
emittebat,  Liv.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  mas- 
ter, (sui  juris  f actus  est,)  Li  v.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assent  et  libram,  took  its 
rise  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  Liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  used 
asses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not 
count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter  or  grand-children,  the  same 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once,  (unica  mancipatio  suf- 
jiciebati)  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating 
a  son.  But  these  formalities  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in 
process  of  time  came  to  be  thought  troublesome.  Athanaai- 
us,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  emanci- 
pation. Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  if 
a  father  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for 
emancipating  his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go 
to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  son,  signify  that  he  freed  his  son  from  his  power, 
by  saying,  Hunc  sui  Juris  esse  patior,  meaojje  manu 
mitto.  When 
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When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred 
rites  and  name  should  he  lost,  he  might  asburoe  others,  (ex» 
trances)  as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  were  his  own  master,  (sui  jurist)  it 
was  called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Co- 
mitia  Curiata,  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  ( per  populi 
rogationem,)  GelL  v.  19. 

if  he  were  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  Pre- 
sident of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate,  (apud  quern 
legis  actio  erat.)  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  eman- 
cipation. It  might  be  done  in  any  place,  Suet.  Aug*  64.  The 
adopted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes 
no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but 
calls  both  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 


5.  Tbe  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were 
variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE 
RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT.  The  former  were 
called  sacred,  (ret  SACRiE ;)  as,  altars,  templet,  or  any  thing 
publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiffs :  or  religious,  (RELlGIOSit ;)  as,  Sepulchres,  &c.  or 
inviolable,  (SANCTiE,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctione  munit*;)  as,  the 
walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were 
rendered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by 
being  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  (contecrata  inaugurataque.) 
Whatever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  after  inapplica- 
ble to  profane  uses,  Plin*  Ep.  ix.  59.  x.  58,  59,  76.  Temples 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the 
property  of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by 
being  unhallowed,  (exauguratione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it, 
1.  6.     4.  D.  de  divis.  rcL 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicat- 
ed to  the  infernal  gods,  (Diis  manibus  vel  inferis.)  No  se- 
pulchre could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of 
the  pontiffs ;  nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  trans* 

I  ferred, 
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ferred,  but  only  the  right  of  burying  in  them,  (Jus  inortuum 
infer  end**)  The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  cer- 
tain solemn  ceremonies :  and  therefore  they  were  held  invi* 
olable,  {*ancti*)  ami  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without 
the  authority  of  the  pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  riajht  were  called  Profane*  (r*»  PRO* 
FANiE;)  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON  ;  as 
tbe  air*  running  water*  the  sea,  and  its  shores ,  &c.  Virg.  JEn* 
vii.  229.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  26.  or  PRiVA  TE,  which  might  be 
th  e  property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  eoanmon  and 
public ;  but  most  writers  do  not  The  things,  of  which  a 
whole  society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  in* 
dividual  the  use,  were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or 
more  properly  RES  PUBLICiE,  (quasi  popu4icd*  a  popuh% 
the  property  of  the  people  ;)  as,  theatres*  baths*  highways, 
&c.  And  those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES, 
which  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  air*  tight, 
fcfe.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  135.  vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  more  than  one ;  as,  a  common  wall*  a  common  field* 
&c.  Commune,  a  subst.  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  46.  63.  &  69.  fforat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.  Hence  in 
commune  consulere*  prodesse*  confer  re*  metuert*  &c.  for  the 
public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLiUS;  mparts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered* 
animals  not  claimed*  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hercdx- 
tas  jocens*  or  an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
demise  of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Rut  a  Gcsa,  sc. 
et;  i.  e.  Eruta  etcasa;  as,  sand*  coals*  stones*  &c.  which  were 
commonly  excepted,  [recepta*)  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Cic. 
Top.  26.  Or  at.  ii.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,!,  e.  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL  ;  as,  rights*  servi* 
tudes*  &c*  The  former  Cicero  calls,  Rcs^  qua  sunt;  the  lat- 
ter, Res*  qua  intelliguntur*  Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps 
more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things;  and  the  latter, 
JURA,  rights;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus  : 

Fait 
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Fuit  bac  sapientia  quondam, 

Publico  privatis  secernere,  sacra  pro  fonts. 

De  Art.  Poet.  396. 
So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themist.  6. 

Private  things  {res  PRIVATE  among  the  Romans,  were 
cither  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NbC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  dungs  which  naij/ht  be  sold 
and  alienated)  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Reman  citi- 
zens only ;  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were 
with  '  is  hand  (manii  caper et);  whence  he  was  called  MAN* 
CEP*;,  and  thr  thing,  ns  MANCIPI,  vel  Manctipi,  con* 
tracted  for  MancipiU  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  an- 
swerable for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession, 
(  pericuJum  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem%  vel  evtitionem  pr*stare% 
&c.)  Cic.  pro  M  tcna%  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not 
be  thus-transferred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay 
or.  the  purchaser,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  3.  5$,  &c.  Thus,  manci- 
J»tun  and  usus  are  distinguished :  Vitayue  mancipio  nuUi  d** 
tur,  in  property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus  usu,  Lucret.  iiL  99$. 
So  mancipium  and  fructus,  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  vii.  29*  30. 

The  res  MANCIPI,  were,— 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy;  (Prddia  urbanaet  rusuca  in  sola  Italico); 
or  in  the  prov  inces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus 
Jtaiicuvu  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called  potscsri- 
anes,  not  prtdia;  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account 
of  their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they  were  call- 
ed Pradia  cewsui  contend*,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.— <-2.  Slaves.— 
3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  n«ck,  (dorso  vel 
cervice  domiti);  as,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  mules v  but  not  wild 
beasts,  although  tamed;  as,  elepJtanis,  camels. — 4.  Pearls 
{margarit*),  Plin.  i>u  35.  s.  60.— S.  The  rights  of  country 
farms,  called  servitude*  (SERVITUTES,)  Ulpian, 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were,— 1.  The 
right  of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER); 
—2.  Of  driving  a  beast*  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS); 
—3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons,  (VI A) ;— 4.  Of  carrying 
water^AQUiEDUCTUS);  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes, 
(per  canale*,  v.  Jtstt\laj  ptumbeas,)  Vitruv.  viii.  7.WThe 
breadth  of  a  viar  when  straight,  was  eight  feet;  at  a  turn,  (in 
anfr actum  v.  in  Aexu,}  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of  in  actus, 
four  feet:  but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 
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To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
(aqua  baustus);  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  ( pec  or  in  ad 
aauam  appulsus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime,  (cal- 
cts  coquenda,)  and  of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
eaLed  PRyEDIA  LIBERA,  Optimo  jure  v.  conditione  opti- 
ma,- those  which  were  (qud  servieba  tf,  servitutem  debebant, 
jc\servitutierantobnoxia,)PR&DlA>  SERVA, Cic.in Rull. 
iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiEDIA  URBANA, 
and  were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  (jure  fun- 
di;)  for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI  j  but 
usually  buildings  in  the  city  were  called  Mdcs,  in  the  coun- 
try Villa.  A  nlace  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called 
AREA,  in  the  countrv  ACER.  A  field  with  buildings  was 
properly  called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  o<  the  P  adia  urbana,  were,— 1.  Servitus 
ONERIS  FERENDI,  wnen  one  was  bound  to  support  the 
house  oi  another  bv  his  pillar  or  w  ill  j— 2.  Servitus  T1GNI 
IMMITTENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour 
to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  tignum 
among  lawyers  signified  all  kinds  of  materials  for  building. 

Anciently  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses,  of  at  least  two  feet  and 
•half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS,  Festus,  or  ANGIPOR- 
TUS  vel  -trot,  and  this  was  usually  a  thor  mghfare,  but  some- 
times not,  Ter.  Adelpb.  iv.  2.  3^.  For  when  Rome  came  to 
be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  be- 
tween some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  hou- 
ses distinct  from  one  another,  Tacit*  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  iNSULiE,  Festus.  Some- 
times domus  and  insu  re  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  & 
88.  where  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  tnsui<e  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this 
was  nor  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  Insula  Clodii^  Lu~ 
c«///,  &c.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  [bospitia] 
or  houses  to  be  let,  [Mdes  me r cede  locanda?%  vel  domus  conduc- 
tit/a  ]  were  called  insult,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  /n- 
yutiini, ox  Insular  it  ;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insula.  The 
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proprietors  of  the  insula  were  called  DOMINI  insula  bum, 
Suet.  Juk  41.  Tib.  48.  vel  prjEDiorum,  Plin.  Ep*  x.  44,  45. 
and  their  agents  procurators*  insular um.  For  want  of  room 
in  the  city,  they  wer  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by 
stories,  i con ti gnat ionibtts  v.  tabulatis,)  which  were  occupied 
by  different  families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juvenal*  iii.  166. 
Xhe  upper  stories  or  garrets  were  called  cstnacula.  He 
'who  rented  (mcrcede  conduce  bat)  an  insula,  or  any  part  of  it, 
-was  called  inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls 
Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis  urbis  Rom*^  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,— 3.  Servitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLU- 
MINIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which 
fell  from  his  house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour ; 
or  to  receive  the  water  which  tell  from  his  neighbour's  house 
into  his  area. — +.  Servitus  CLO  ACiE,  the  right  of  conveying 
a  private  common  sewer  through  the  property  of  a  neighbour, 
into  the  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin.— 5.  Servitus  NON 
ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound  not  to 
raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ;  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  prospect  and  light  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of 
houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70  feet,  Strab* 
v*  p.  162.  Suet*  Aug*  89.  Tacit*  Ann*  xv.  43.— There  was 
also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  his 
wall;  Lumina  uti  nunc  sunt,  it  A  sint,  Cic*  de  Orat*  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res 
mancipi,  and  some  to  res  nec  mancipi* 

MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTY. 

'The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi* 
(  AB  ALI E  N  ATIO,vel  translatiodominii,v*proprietatis*}was 
made  by  a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCI- 
PIUM,  (Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  de  Orat.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same 
formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only 
that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  alter i 
nexu*  Topic.  5.  s.  28.  thus  Dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel 
lege  mancipii,  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  man- 
lier ;  accipere*  to  receive  it,  Plaut.  Cure*  iv«  2.  8»  Trin.  ii.  4* 
19.  Jurat,— se  fore  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tui*  devoted  to 
you,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5%  39.  Sui  mancipii  esse*  to  be  one's  own 
master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one,  Cic*  ad 
Brut.  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  alicuiy  to  sell  an  estate  to  any 
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one,  Plin*  Ep.  vii.  18.  emancipare  fundos%  to  divest  one's  self 
of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  co .n monly  uses  mancipium  and  nexum  or  -hj,  as  of 
the  same  import;  pro  Muren.  2.  pro  Place.  32.  Cacin.  16. 
But  sometimes  he  distinguishes  them ;  as,  de  Harusp.  7. 
where  mancipium  implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only 
the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by 
way  of  a  pledge.  Thus  a  creditor  had  his  insolvent  debtor 
jure  nexiy  but  not  jure  manciptiy  as  he  possesed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  m  ides  of  acquiring  legal  proper- 
ty; as,  1  .JUKE  C  KSSIO,  or  C  ESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic .  Top.5. 
when  a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  prae- 
tor or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  per* 
son  who  claimed  them,  (vindicanti  addicebaty,  which  chiefly 
took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  in- 
solvent, gave  up  their  goods  (bona  cede  bant)  to  th  ir  creditors* 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUC  APIO,C7c.  Cmcin.  26.  legg. 
u  21.  and  also  us&s  auctoritas,  when  one  obtained  the  proper- 
ty of  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  inter* 
ruption,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  for  two 
years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the 
thing  was  moveable :  Ut  usus  auctorit  as,  i.  e.  jus  dominii\ 
quod  usu  paratur,  fi/kdi  bienxium,  caterarum  kerum  aw* 
nus  usus  esset,  Plin.  Ep.  \\  1.  But  this  took  place  only 
among  citizens.  For  Adversus  hostem,  i.  e.  peregrinum,  JE- 
terna  auctoritas  eRat  ;  sc.  aUcujus  rei,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.ue. 
res  semper  vindicari  poterat  a  peregrino>  et  nunquam  usu  capi. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  Nihil  mortales  a  diis  usucapere  possunt.  If 
there  was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called 
USURP  ATIO,  which,  in  country  farms,  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  (surculo  dcfringendo>) 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
namely  ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and  twenty 
years  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a  length 
of  time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  me- 
thod of  acquiring  propertv  by  possession,  was  called  LON^ 
GA  POSSESSIONECAPlO,orLONGiE  POSSESSIO- 
NS PR^ROGATIVA,  vel  PRiESCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e*  purchasing  captives  in 
war,  who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.  See  p*  35* 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale, 
(kast*y  v.  voci  prtconis  suiyeciebanW,)  when  a  •pear  being  act 
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up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {pr*to*c  pre 
sium  prociammnte,)  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged 
them  (addicebat)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  PbiL  ii.  26.  The 
person  who  bade,  held  np  his  finger,  (etigitum  tolleba^)  Cic. 
Verr*  i.  54.  digito  licitns  esty  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which 
were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  basta  is 
put  for  a  public  sale ;  and«a£  basta  venire,  to  be  publicly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction, 
used  to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (a  pratonc 
prxdicari,  v.  cone  lam ari,)  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writ* 
ing,  tabula protcribi^)  Cic*  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proscribebatttr, 
sc.  domus  seu  auii  imere,seu  conducere  vellet,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.27. 
vEdcf  vtnalcs  tnscribit  Uteris,  Plauu  Trtn.  i.  2.  131.  Hence  to* 
imia  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  it. — Tabulum  proscribes  for 
auctionem  constitut  re;  proscriberedomum  v.  fundum>  to  adver- 
tise for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus  adver- 
tised, were  said  pendere,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods, 
bona  suspcrisa;  because  the  advertisement  (Jibeilus  v.  tabelkfy 
was  affixed  to  a  pillar,  (piia  v.  columna),  in  some  public  place, 
Senec.  de  Bene/,  iv.  12.  So  tabulas  auctionariat  prof  err  e  v. 
tabulam,  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Pbil.  \u  29.  ad  tabulam  odes- 
se%  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Qmnct.  6.  Thus  also  sub 
titulum  nottros  misit  a  vara  lares,  u  e.  domum,  forced  me  to 
expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Itemed.  Amor.  3G2. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  Is? 
contra  Rull.  \.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where 
auctions  were  held,  [ATRIA  AUCTION  ARIA,]  to  which 
Juvenal  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money^broker 
(atgentarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was 
bidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the 
pttce,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic .  pro  toxin.  6*  §>uinctiL  xi. 
%  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  [auctio  proJerebaUtr,'] 
Cic.  ad  Atttcum,  xiii.  12* 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere 
auctioncm,  Cic.  pro  Quint*  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gene* 
ral,  when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  ven- 
dere sectionerns  Cass,  de  Bell.  G;ill.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORI- 
T  AS ;  and  if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  ma- 
io  aticsore  emere^  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right 
to  se41>  Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  S2.  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2,  12. 
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5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in 
three  cases;  in  familia  berciscunday  vel  ercto  ciundo*  i.e.  ba- 
r  edit  ate  dividends,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs 
Cic*  Or  at*  i.  58.  C&cin*  3.  in  communi  dividendo*,  in  dividing 
a  joint  stock  among  partners,  C/c*  Lp*  vii.  12.  in  Jinibus  re* 
gundixf  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  Lcgg. 
l.  21.  when  the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the 
heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate 
property ;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in  settling 
bounds,  Cic.  lop*  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said 
to  be  adjudged  [adjudicari]  to  a  person,  which  he  obtained 
by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
cause,  were  called  M UN ERA  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freed- 
man  to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter*. 
Pbornu  i.  1.  13.  Those  things  which  were  given  without 
any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but  these  words  are 
often  confounded* 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans  ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  ve- 
ry frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents 
to  their  patrons,  Plin*  Ep*  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters ; 
citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates ;  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions;  parti- 
cularly on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRENiE;  at 
the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APO- 
PHORETA;  to  guests,  XENIA ;  on  birth-days,  at  mar- 
riages, &c.  Plin.      Martial*  passim* 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  [arroga* 
tione,]  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DO- 
MINiO  QUIRITARAO,i.  e.justoet  legitimo:  Other  things 
were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS:  and  the  proprietors  of  them 
were  called  BONITARil,  whose  right  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRI  TARII,  qui  optimo  jure  pos* 
9tdere  dicebantury  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  But 
Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but 
not  the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUS 
FRUCTUS,either  in  one  word;  thus,  UsumfructUm  omnium 
bonorum  suorum  Cascnni**  legat*.  ut  jrueretur  una  cum  filiOf 
Cic.  Caecin.  4.  or  in  iwo;  as,  Usus  enim  ejus  et  jructus  fun- 
di testamento  viri  fuerat  CasennU,  lb.  7.  and  the  person 
FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARIUS. 

6.  Tbe 
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6.     The  RIGHT  of  TESTAMENT  and  INHERI- 
TANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  ( sui  juris J  could  make  a  will, 
or  be  witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testa- 
ment. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Caiata,  Gell. 
xv.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
girding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  (nuncu- 
pavit^)  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  53.  So  in procinctu 
carmina  facta,  written  by  Ovid  at  Tomi,  where  he  was  in 
continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getae,  Pont.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  afcer  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  JES  ET  LlBRAM, 
or  per familix  e)ttptionem>  as  it  was  called;  wherein  before  five 
witnesses,  a  libripens  and  an  antestatus,  the  testator,  by  an 
imaginary  sale,  disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who 
was  called  FAMILIiE  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as 
some  have  thought,  Suet.  Ner.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  form,  (dicis  causa,)  that  the  testator  might  seem  to 
have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  lifetime.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILIjE  MANCIPATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due 
form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said, 

HvCC,  UTI  IN  HIS  TABULIS  CERISVE  SRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA  DO, 
ITAI.EG0,lTATEST0R,lTAqUEV08,QuiRlTES,TESTlM0NlUM 

prabitote.  Upon  which,  as  was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently 
touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses ;  (auriculd  tactd  an* 
testabatnr,  quod  in  ima  aure  mcmori*  locus  eraty  Plin.  xi.  45.) 
thisactwas  called  NUNCUPATIOTESTAMENTl,P//». 
£p.  viii.  18.  Hence  nuncupare  haredetn,  forjiominare,scribere9 
or  facere,  Sutt.  &  Plin.  passim.  But  sometimes  this  word 
signifies  to  r  >me  one's  heir  viva  voce,  without  writing;  as 
Horace  just  h.  fore  his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus: 
For  the  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed, 
especially  in  la  er  times,  it  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  sub» 
scribed  his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce,  before  seven 
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witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed 
anciently,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  45,  whence  an  edict  about  that  matter 
is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Translaticium,  as  being 
usual,  lb.  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  holographum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  26. 
Thus  the  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself, 
and  partly  by  two  of  his  freed  men,  Suet.  Aug.  102.  Lawyers 
were  usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Cic.  dc 
Orat.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudi- 
us, or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testament  (called  by 
lawyers  testamentarius)^  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for 
himself,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a  testament  was  written  by 
another,  the  testator  wrote  btlow,  that  he  had  dictated  and 
read  it  over,  (se  id  dictasse  et  recognovisse.)  Testa- 
ments were  usually  written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax, 
because  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wish- 
ed to  alter,  £>umctilian.  x.  3.  3 1 .  Hence  Cer^  is  put  for  tabu- 
It  cerat*  or  tabulr testament^  Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  cera,  for 
prima  pars  tabuk,  the  first  part  of  the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii. 
5.  53.  and  cera  extrema,  or  imay  for  the  last  part,  Cic* 
Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  Juvenal.  83.  But  testaments  were  called 
Tabula,  althougn  written  on  paper  or  parenment,  Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings, 
(signis  eorum  obsignabanturj)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13,  &  14.  and 
also  M'ith  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2. Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult. 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  i*  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nec  mea  subjects  convicta  est  gemma  tabelld  mendaeem 
linis  imposuisse  notamy  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  con- 
victed of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on 
a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  ordained 
that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and 
sealed,  Suet.  Ner.  17. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished 
to  alter  or  revise  it,  (mutare  vel  recognoscere.)  Sometimes  he 
cancelled  it  altogether;  sometimes  he  only  erased  Qnducebat 
v.  delcbaf)  one  or  two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written 
in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid, 
Ulpian.  Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament. 

Thus 
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Thus,  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freed  men.  Suet.  Tib. 
c.  ult. 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  (apud 
/Edituum.)  Thus  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his 
testament  to  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written 
thus  :  Titius  mihi  hjEres  esto,  sit  v.  erit ;  or  thus,  Titi- 
um  HiEREDEM  esse  jubeo,  vel  volo ;  also,  haredem  jacio, 
stribo,  institute  If  there  were  several  heir&,  their  different 
portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but 
also  to  bear  his  name,  (nomen  suum  ferret)  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  Augustus,  {in  familiam  nomenque  adoptavit>  adscivit, 
Suet.  Assumpsit,  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  (Jnstituti)  did 
not  chuse  to  accept,  (hareditatem  adire,  v.  corner e  nollent.') 
or  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in 
their  room,  called  HjEREDES  SECUNDI ;  sccundo  loco  v. 
gradu  scripti  v.  substitutiy  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  11.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublicd)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate, 
nor  receive  a  legacy,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7.  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  (exfaredare)  his  own  children,  one 
or  all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  o\her  persons  he  pleased  to 
be  his  heirs ;  thus  Titius  filius  meus  exheres  esto,  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  i.  Hence  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  Codice  sxvo  haredes  vetat 
esse  suos.  Sometimes  the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa 
cxhtredationis^)  was  added,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  48.  ^uinctilian. 
vii.  4.  40.  decl.  2.  A  testament  of 'this  kind  was  called  IN- 
OFFICIOSUM  ;  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action  for 
rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done  per  querelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  (jidei  committebaf) 
to  a  friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should 
give  it  up  (ut  restitueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person  or  per- 
sons. Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole 
estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as,  a  farm^  &c.  was  called  FIDEI- 
COMMISSUM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  thus 
left,  was  called  HiERES  FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might  ei- 
ther be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  I.  8.  §.  4.  D.  de  acceptil. 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re- 
quest or  intreaty,  (verbis  precativis /)  thus,  Roco,  peto, 

vol  o. 
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volo,  mando,  TiDEi  TV  A  committo,  Ter.  And.  ii.  5.  and 
not  by  way  of  command,  (verbis  imperativis)  as  all  testaments 
were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  (in  tabulis  sectmdis%)  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legacies  (/<^flta)leftto  lega- 
tees, (legatariis,)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words ;  thus, 
Tutor  esto,  vel  tutores  sunto  :  tutorem,  v.  — es  do, 
Cic.  Ep.  xiii.  61.  Plin.  Ep.W.'u  And  to  their  protection 
the  testator  recommended  his  children,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. 
Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names, — i.  PerVlN. 
DICATIONEM;  thus,  Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  sumi- 
to,  v.  habeto,  r0  which  Virgil  alludes,  &n.  v.  533.  This 
form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic, 
pro  Muren.  12. — 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM:  thus  H>€- 
res  meus  damnas  esto  dare,  &c.  Let  my  heir  be 
boundy&c.  ^uinctil.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural  damnas  sunto. 
By  this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  h<tredemy  to  bind 
his  heir.  I  I  damnare  aliquem  votis^  Virg.  j£n.  v.  80.  CL 
vitas  danmata  voti,  bound  to  perform,  L'v.  v.  25.  But  it  was 
otherwise  i  sor-.ssed  thus,  H/Eres  meus  dato,  facito; 
H/ERedem  meum  dare  jubeo, — 3.  SINENDI  modo :  thus, 
H/Eres  Mru3  sinito,  w/damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Ti- 
tium  sltmere  illam  rem,  v.  sibi  habere — 4.  Per  PRjE- 
CEPTIONEM;  thus  L.  Titius  illam  rem  ph/Ecipito,  e 
JIEUI  '.  vel  e  media  HjE.ieditate  sumito,  sibiqjje  habe- 
to, vel  Pr  ccrpiat,  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person, 
which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or 
when  anv  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs 
beside  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  ix.  271. 
Hence  pracipere,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others  ;  and 
praceptio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  6rst  part 
cf  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  7.  as  certain 
creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others  (proto- 
PRAXiA,i.  e.  privilegium  quo  ceteris  creditor ibus  pr*ponan- 
tur,)  Id.  x.  10^,  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CO- 
DICILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  (ad  fideU 
commissar  ios.)  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testament,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After  the  death  of  th.  *  cstator,  his  will  was  opened,  Horat . 
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£p.  i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  (co- 
raw  signatoribus,)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  Tib.  23.  And 
if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in 
presence  of  other  respectable' persons,  and  the  authentic  tes- 
tament was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if  the  copy 
w«?re  lost,  another  might  be  taken  from  it,  ( esset  unde  peti 
posset,  J  Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to 
inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  Sat.  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament 
of  a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect to  be  passed  over,  Cic.  pro  Domo>  19  &  32.  pro  Sext. 
52.  Phil.  ii.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir 
should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in 
50  or  100  days  at  most,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.  de  OraU  i.  22. 
Plin.  Ep.'  x.  79.  This  act  was  called  HjEKEDITATIS 
CRETIO,  (A -res  cum  constituit  se  htredem  esse  dicitur 
CERNERE,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  5.)  and  was  performed  before  wit. 
nesses  in  these  words  :  Cum  me  M/Evius  h.credem  in- 

STITUERIT,  EAM   H.£R£DITATEM  CERNO  ADEOOJJE.  After 

saying  which,  (dictis  cretionis  verbis,)  the  heir  was  said  H>€- 
reditatem  adisse.  But  when  this  formality  (Cretionis 
solemnitas)  was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by  acting 
as  such,  (pro  harede  se  gerendo,  vel  gestione,  although 
he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called 
htredes  ASCENDENTES;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children 
or  grandchildren,  DKSCENDENTES ;  if  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will,  (jntestatus^  his 
goods  devolved  on  his  nearest  relations  ;  first  to  his  children  ; 
failing  them  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side, 
(agnatis,)  and  failing  them  to  those  of  the  same  gens  (genti- 
libus.)  At  Nice,  the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every 
citizen  who  died  intestate,  Plin.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts 
called  unci*.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hares  ex 
assey  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  hares  ex  semisse^  ex  triente, 
dodrante,  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCI  A  was  also  divided  into  parts  ;  the  half  SE- 
MUNCIA,  the  third  DUELLA,  or  bina  sextuU,  the  fourth. 
SICILICUM,  v.-w,the  sixth  SEXTUL  A,  Cic.  pro  C*cin.  6. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  RIGHT  of  TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP. 

Any  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as 
guardians  (tutor  es)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died 
intestate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  rela- 
tion by  the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TU TELA 
LEGITIMA.  This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later 
times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards, 
(jmpilli,)  Horat.  Sat.  ii  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guartlian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by 
the  prator,  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by 
the  Atilian  law,  made  A.  U.  443.  But  this  law  was  after- 
wards changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact 
any  private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence 
of  their  parents,  husbands  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2.  Cic. 
Flacc»  34.  &  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a 
guardian  to  his  wife,  as  tp  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the 
choice  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  Women,  how- 
ever, seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix. 
9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  (judicium 
tuteU,}  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Caecin.  3.  * 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  secu- 
rity (satisdare)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  pupilli  fork 
salvam,)  Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Galb.  9. 


IL  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

HTHESE  were  Jus  Census,  MilitU,  Tributorumy  Svtfra* 
giiy  Honorum,  et  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the  cen- 
sor's books.    This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS 
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II.  JUS  MILITL&.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.. 
At  first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  class.  But  in  after  tiroes  this  was  altered  ;  and 
under  the  emperors,  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  from  harbarous  nations, 
Zosim.  iv.  30,  &  31. 


III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  wheh  was 
from  each  individual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to 
the  valuation  of  his  estate,  (pro  portione  census.)  Money 
publicly  exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  man. 
ner,  was  called  VECTIGAL,  Varro  de  Lmg.  LaU  iv.  36V 
But  these  words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute  ;  one  imposed  equally 
on  each  person,  (in  capita^)  which  took  place  under  the  first 
kings,  Dionys.  iv.  43. ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of 
their  estate  ;  (excensu^)  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19* 
and  a  third,  which  was  extraordinary7,  and  demanded  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule,  (te- 
merariurriy  Festus.)  It  was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary. 
JLiv.  xxvi.  36.  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the 
treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done- 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  trea- 
sury to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto 
served  at  their  own  expence  ;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to 
contribute  annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59„  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted, 
on  account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by 
L.  Paullus  iEmilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  t?/c.  Offic. 
ii.  22.  and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according 
to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds, 
Portorium,  Decuma^  and  Scriptura. 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods 
imported  and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called 
PORTITORES;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where 
every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll, 

7  Digest. 
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Digest.  Vid.  C*s.  B.  G.  L  18.  et  III.  1.  The  portoria  were 
remitted  A.  (J.  692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed 
over  Mithridates,  Dio.  37,51.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  but  were  after- 
wards imposed  on  foreign  merchandize  by  Cxsar,Suet.Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUMjE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who 
tilled  the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.  Those 
who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers 
general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
way  of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 
iii.  8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  cal- 
led DECUMAN  US,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.  But  these  lands  were 
all  sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times, 
and  tht  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Cic 
Att.  ii.  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures 
swd  woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their 
cattle  there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of 
them,  C coram  pecuario  vel  scriptuario,)  Varro  de  Re  Rustica, 
ii.  2.  16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast »  Festus  in 
Scriptuarius  Ager  :  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe- 
lands,  (in  agris decwnanis,J  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut.  True.  i. 
2.  44. 

Ail  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome, 
(locabantur  sub  hastas)  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
them  (redimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLIC  ANI 
or  M  ANCIPES,  Cic.  pro  Domoy  10.  They  also  gave  secu- 
rities to  the  people,  (Prides,)  and  had  partners  who  shared 
the  profit  and  loss  with  them,  (Socn.) 

There  was  long  a  t#x  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not 
be  sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on 
salt  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got 
the  simame  of  Salinator^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  But  this  tax  was 
also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  VI- 
CES IMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
who  was  freed,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1  6.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of 
the  people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
What  was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Liv.  vii. 
%G.  The  money  raised  from  this  tax  (aurum  vicesimarium) 
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used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  state,  Liv, 
xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as 
the  hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  ( centesima,  Tacit,  i. 
78.)  the  twenty. fifth  of  slaves,  (yigesima  auinta  mancipiorum^ 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances,  (yigestma  htreditatumj  by 
Augustus,  Suet,  Aug,  49.  Dio%  lv.  25.  a  tax  on  eatables,  (fro 
(eduliis,)  by  Caligula,  Suet,  40.  and  even  on  urine,  by  Ves- 
pasian, Suet,  23,  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  differ, 
ent  assemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies, 
(sacerdotia  et  magistrates,)  which  at  first  were  conferred  only 
on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public 
or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public 
expence  ;  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately 
observed  at  home.  The  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city ;  the  curiones  with  their  curiales  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curia  ;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept 
the  fires  of  each  village,  {Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship 
of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the 
country,  and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in 
the  villages ;  hence  PAGANS  came  tooe  used  for  Heathens, 
(iImkm,  Gentiles^)  or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians  ;  as  an- 
ciently among  the  Romans  those  were  called  PAGANI  who 
were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal,  xvi.  32.  Suet,  Galb.  19.  Plin,  Ep, 
vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani,  are  called  Plebes  Urbana  by 
Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  al- 
though they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains,  pro  Domo,  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  (genti- 
litia,  Liv.  v.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the 
heat  of  a  war,  Liv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his 
own  household  gods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at 

I.  Rome 
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Rome,  retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites ;  and  the  cOi 
lonies  retained  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  jEsculapius  was  publicly 
sent  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrvgia,  Liv. 
xxix.  ii«  &  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign 
rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly  condemned  b\  the  senate, 
Liv.  iv.  30.  xxv.  i.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  all 
the  superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome;  as  the 
sacred  rites  of  Isib,  Serapis,  and  Anftbis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  ci- 
tizen of  any  other  city,  Cic.  pro  Crcin.  36.  Nepos  in  vita  At- 
tici%  J.  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 
And  no  <;ne  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  w  ill, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  29-  &  30.  pro  C*cin.  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  ci- 
tizen were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by  way  of  punishment, 
or  for  any  oiher  cause,  some  fiction  always  took  place.  Thus 
when  ciiizens  were  banished,  ihey  did  not  expel  them  by 
force,  but  their  go  >ds  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  (;7.v  igne  et  aqu  inter  dictum 
est\  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Au- 
gustus added  to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called  DE- 
PORT  ATIO,whereby  the  condemnedbeingdeprivedof  their 
rights  and  fortunes,  were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,  with- 
out leaving  it  to  their  own  choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place  u  ithout  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA- 
TIO.    Thus  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens.  T  hose  rights  were  only  suspended*  and  might  be 
recovered,  as  it  was  called,  jure  postlimin:t\  by  the  right  of 
restoration  or  return,  Cic.  Top.  8.  de  Orat.  \.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  acquired  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again 
became  a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
Cic. pro  Bulb.  12.  This  was  called  postliminium^  with  regard 
to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio  civitatis  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIM'INUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.  libcr^t-s 
fmminutum,  Saliust.  Cat.  S7.   Hence  Capitis  mi?io  r  sc.  ration^ 
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vel  respectiiy  or  sopite  diminutus,  lessened  in  his  state,  or 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  Ho  rat.  Od.  hi.  5.  42. 
The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  ihe  city,  and 
of  one's  family,  was  called  diminvtio  capitis  maxima;  banish, 
inent,  diminutio  media  ;  any  change  of  family,  minima,  Ui. 
gest.  ii.  de  captte  minutis. 


JUS  LATH. 

THE  JUS  LATH  or  LATIN  IT  AS,  Suet.  Aug.  47. 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis. 

Latium  anciently  (Latium  Vetus)  was  bounded  by  the 
rivers  Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  con- 
tained ihe  Albans,  Rutuli,  and  i£qui.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  (Latium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  and  compre- 
hended the  Osci,  Ausdnes,  and  Volsci,  Pirn.  iii.  9.  The 
inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called  Latini  Socii,  nomen 
Latinum,  et  socii  Latini  nominis,  Sec.  Socii  et  Latinum. 
nomen,  mean  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis,  and 
superior  to  the  jus  Italicum.  But  the  precise  difference  is 
not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to 
adopt  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then 
they  were  called  POPULI  FUNDI^  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If 
any  state  did  not  chuse  it,  it  was  said  El  legi,  v.  de  ea  lege 
fundus  fieri  nolle, i.  c.auctor,  subscriptor  esse,  v.  eampro- 
bare  ct  recipcre,  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  inrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Lh.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
their  votes  about  any  thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they 
were  not  included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the 
consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
to  have  the  city,  Cic.  Brut.  26.  which  however  rarely 
happened,  Cic.  pro  Scxtio,  15. 

Such  Latins  as  had  bone  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  dt  Bell-  Civ.  ii.  p.  443. 
but  could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made, 
Liv.  viii.  4.  xxiii.  22,  by  which  law  the  right  oi  voting  and  of 
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enjoying  honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the 
Latins  had  done.  The  distinction,  however,  between  the 
jus  Latii  and  the  jits  civitatis^  and  the  same  mode  of  acqui- 
ring the  full  right  of  citizenship,  (per  Latium  in  civitatem  ve* 
ntendil)  was  still  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &39«  Strab.  iv.p. 
186.  f. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  W. 
30.  iii.  19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its 
strength.  They  sometimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the 
cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry,  Uv»  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  et 
alibi  passim*  But  they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions, 
and  were  treated  with  more  severity  than  Roman  citizens, 
being  punished  with  stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  ex- 
empted by  the  Portian  law,  Sallust.  Jug*  69. 

Tiie  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Ro- 
man citizens  ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (institu- 
ted bv  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the 
Amphicty  nes  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Dionys.'w.  26.)  and  the 
Latin  holy  days  kept  with  great  solemnity  on  the  Alban 
mountain;  first  for  one  day,  the  27th  April,  and  afterwards 
for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sa- 
crifices, Liv*  xxi.  cult*  xx.  i.  Dionys*  iv.  49.  Besides  these, 
the  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  they  worshipped ;  as  Feronia  at  Terra- 
cina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Feren- 
tina,  Liv,  i.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
employed  for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From 
this  convention  all  those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy 
the  jus  Latii* 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas, 
to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was 
called  Italy*    The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  diffe- 
rent conditions.  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state* 
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withthcLatins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Praetor.  The\  were  taxed 
(censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
condition  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550;  espe- 
cially the  Bruttii^  Picentini,  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers  but  public  slaves, 
A.  Gell.  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been  taken, 
lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Liv.  xxvi.  16.  But 
after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic  war, 
all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying 
honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sylla  abridged  these 
privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party :  but 
this  was  of  short  continuance,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  30.  Augus- 
tus made  various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Ita. 
lians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  ac  the  day  of 
the  comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  46.  He  also  granted  them  an  ex. 
emption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  Herodian.  ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  the  jus  Latit  and  Italicum,  however,  still 
continued.  And  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  Plin.  iii.  3. 4.  In  consequence  of  which, 
farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  IT  A  L  ICO, 
as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PRiEDI  A  CEN- 
StJI  CENSENDO,  {quodtneensum  referri poteranty  utpote 
Yes  mancipi,  qu*  venire  emique  poterant  jure  civili,)  Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  32.  and  said  to  btincorpore  census ',  i.  e.  to  constitute 
part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in  the 
censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53.  Dioy 
'38.  1. 

- 

PROVINCES. 

•"pHOSE  countries  were  called  Provinces,  which  the  Rdz 
*■  man  people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
fether  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  bv 
magistrates  sent  from  Rome,  {quod eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vi- 
cit,  Festus.)  The  Senate  having  received  letters  concerning 
the  reduction  of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  they 
thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and 
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sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
the  general,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle 
every  thing,  Lh.  xlv.  17,  &  1«S. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten, 
ambassadors  determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by 
him  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald, 
Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  vi  Vcrr.  \\.  13.  Hence,  In  formulam  socio* 
mm  referris  to  be  enrolled  among,  Lh.  xliv.  16.  Urbem  for. 
mill*  sui  juris  ftccrc,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection, 
xxxviii.  V.  hi  antiqui  formulam  juris  restitui,  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.  So 
xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people  ;  as  they  had  ei- 
ther spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
laws,  and  to  chuse  their  own  magistrates  ;  others  were  not. 
Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  (PRA- 
SES,) Ovid*  Pont.  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  administer  justice  ;  together  with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what 
was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces 
were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romansimposed 
on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  called 
CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of  their 
lands ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or  re. 
stored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  should 
give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which  was 
called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5.  The  for- 
mer, i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called 
STIPENDIARII,  or  Tributarii,  as  Gallia  comata,  Suet. 
Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIGALES;  who  arc  thought  to 
have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  But  these 
words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  whfch  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the 
stipendiarv  states  was  always  the  same;  but  the  revenues  of 
the  Vt  ctigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes, 
of  the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,  {scriptural)  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  (portorium.)  Sometimes,  instead  of 
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the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  ex- 
acied  above  what  was  due  ;  hut  then  money  was  paid  for 
it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Vert:  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  call- 
ed frumentum  emptxim,  also  dcctimantim,  or  imperatum,  Liv. 
xxxvi.  2.  xxxvii.  2,  &c  50.  xli'u  31. 

Asconitis  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2,  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials  ;  the 
regular  or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevo- 
lence, and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand  :  (Gmne 
genus  pen  s  itationis  in  hoc  capite  positum  est,  canonis,  quo# 
deberetur ;  oblatiokis,  quod  opus  esset  ;  et  indictionis, 
quodhiperarctur.)  In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used  by  Pliny, 
Pan  eg.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon 
frumentarius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  com  each 
province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  cattle  from  iheir  flock,  Vopisc. 
in  Prob.  15.  And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in 
Sicily,  Cic.  Very.  ii.  72.  in  Asia,  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.^29.  in  Britain, 
Tacit,  vit.  Agric.  31.  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journies,  Suet. 
Vitcll.  14.  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as 
in  Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  21.  ;  on  maible  in  Africa  ;  on  various 
mines  in  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  also  on  salt-pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 


MUNICIPIA,  COLONLE,  et  PRiEFECTURj£. 

V/f  UNICIPIAwere  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
of  Roman  citizens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds. 
Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citirens,  except  such 
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as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others 
enjoyed  the  right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (M  UN  fi- 
ll A  miiitaria  CAPE  RE  poterant),  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices* 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES  ;  nor  were  they  obliged 
to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it:  (nisi  fundi 
fieri  velient).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate 
states,  (civitates  fcederatt),  rather  than  become  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic. pro  Balboy  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy: 
but  afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  mentions  eight  in  Bcetha,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by 
three  commissioners,  (per  triumviros colonic  dedutend*  agro* 
auedividundo,  Liv.  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more. 
Twenty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the 
Julian  law,  Dio,  xxxviii.  I.  The  people  determined  in  what 
manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new 
colony  marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army, 
with  colours  flving,  (sub  vexillo).  The  lands  were  marked 
round  with  a  plough,  and  h*i3  own  portion  assigned  to  every 
one,  Firg.  Mn.  v.  755.  All  which  was  done  after  taking 
the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices,  Cic.  Ph'iL  ii.  40,  &  42. 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  '.he  founder,  dressed  in  a 
Gabinian  garb,  (GaHno  chirtu  ornatus,  v.  Gabino  culttt  in. 
cinctus,  Liv.  v.  46.  i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the 
lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought 
round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast so  that  it  girded 
him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow 
and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass, 
marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the 
city;  and  these  two  animals,  with  other  victims,  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  fol- 
lowed, and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough. 

Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough 
and  left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gatc>  ( a  portando  ara. 
trwnj.  And  towns  arc  said  to  have  been  called  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough,  fab  orbe,  vel  ab 
t.rvo,  i.  e.  bvr,  sive  aratri  curvature,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 

• 
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iv.  2.  Festus).  The  form  of  founding  cities  among  the 
Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias,  v.  27.  who  says  that  the 
first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  (jnducebatttr)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  16.  Hence,  Et  seges  est,  ubi  Troja  fuit%  Ovid.  her.  i. 
I.  53.  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings,  ->t  salt  being  sown  on 
the  ground  where  cities  had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii.  1 2. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
sacred,  but  not  the  gates,  Plut.  ^uest.  26.  The  gates,  how- 
ever, were  reckoned  inviolable,  (sarictx). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POMjERIUM,  (i. 
e.  locus  circa  murum,  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was 
likewise  held  sacred,  Liv.  i.  44 ;  sometimes  put  only  for  the 
open  space  without  the  walls,  Fior.  i.  9.  When  the  citv  was 
enlarged,  the  po:nxrium  also  was  extended ;  (hi  consccrati 
Jines  proferebantur,  Liv.  ibid.) 

These  ceremonies,  used  in  building  cities,  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  67c.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
settlement,  (diem  natakm  lohnh  religiose  co/ebant,)  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  iv.  i.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  |Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called 
Roman  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books 
at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  37.  But  most  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices 
at  Rome,  from  Dio^  xliii.  39.  &  50.  The  rights  of  Latin 
colonies  were  more  limited;  so  that  Roman  citizens  who 
gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of 
rank,  Cic.  pro  Cxcin.  33.  pro  Domo^  30.  The  Italian  colonies 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted 
chiefly  in  their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sylla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whole  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribun  s,  and 
centurions;  but  this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse, 

M  Tacit. 
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Tacit*  Annal.  xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other 
colonies  were  called  CIVILES,PLEBEIiE,orTOGATiE, 
because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
named,  PAGANI  or  Privatiy  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 
See  p.  65. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magi, 
"strates  were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DE- 
CURIONES ;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was 
first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a  senator.  The 
fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decxirio,  under  the  empe- 
rors, was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE,(/3«»au,  consUium,)P\'m.  Ep. 
x.  85.  its  members,  BULEUTjE,  ib.  115.  the  place  where 
ft  met  at  Syracuse,  Buleuterium,  Cic,  Verr.  ii.  21.  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  ECCLESI  A,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some 
cities,  those  who  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors, 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,(Aon<7rariz/w  decuriona- 
tfo\  ib.  114.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations,  ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those 
at  Rome,  ib.  83.  115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people, 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there  customa- 
ry, upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedi- 
cating any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate,  together 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  com- 
pany a  dole  {sportula)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  having 
the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  (diamone)  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Trajan,  Plin,  Ep.  x.117,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  its 
interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRiEFECTURiE  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor,  Festiis.  Towns  were 
reduced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Ro- 
mans; as  Calatia,  Liv.  i.  33.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capua,  Liv. 
xxvi.  16.  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from 
the  form  of  provinces.    Their  private  right  depended  on 
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the  edicts  of  their  prefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the 
Roman  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in 
war  at  pleasure.  Some  Prxfccturx  however  possessed 
greater  privileges  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  justice  administered,  were  called  FORA  ;  as  Forum 
Aurelium,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  9.  Forum  Appii.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  10. 
Forum  Cornelii,  Julii,  Livii^  &c. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  adminis- 
tered, were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Uv.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia^  Colorii*^ 
nor  Prrfectur*,  were  called  Confederate  States^  (CIVITA- 
TES  FCEDERATiE).  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that 
they  owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty. 
Such  was  Capua  before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were 
also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Pneneste. 


FOREIGNERS. 


A  LL  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  fcy  the  an_ 
cient  Romans  foreigners,  (^PEREGRINI,)  wherever 
they  lived,  whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Cara- 
calla  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  mert  in 
the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted  it' 
also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  di&use  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  Empire  itself 
was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is* still  given  to 
Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which  was  retained  by 
the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was 
very  disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were 
also  subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were 
expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates. 
Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  C27,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
A.  U.  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  order- 
ing foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic*  Off'.viu  11.  Brut.  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug*  42.  But  afterwards  an  immense  num- 
ber of  foreigner;  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  part's  Juv.  iii. 
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58.  Seneca  ad  Helv.  c  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
common  people  consisted  of  them  ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to 
be  mundi  f&ce  repleta,  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Fort Meiers  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress, 
Suet*  Claud*  25.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or 
of  making  a  will,  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were 
cither  reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  (quasi 
bona  v  ACNATiA,)or  if  he  had  attached  himsell [(seapplicuisset) 
to  anv  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  ef- 
fectsJURE  APPLICATIONIS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de 
Oral.  i.  39. 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  remov- 
ed :  and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their,  vote 
about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  (a  coeundo  vel 
comeundo).  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled 
it  was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  Gel/,  xv.27.  But  these 
words  were  not  always  distinguished,  Liv,  vi.  20. 

In  the  Co>nitia,e\Qrx  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and 
laws  passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes 
were  also  tried  in  the  Comit'ia,  Polyb.  vi.  12. 

The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate, 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  everv  thing,  which  came 
before  them;  and  he  was  then  said,  habere  comitia.  When 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum 
populo,  GelL  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia;  the  Curiata. instituted 
by  Romulus ;  the  Centuriatay  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius 
the  sixth  king  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Tributay  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  A.  U-  2GS. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out takingthe  auspices,[mVa«$/>ictfJ  ,] nor  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  ;  but  the  Tributa  might,  Dionys.ix*  41  .&  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  beheld,  were  called 

DIES 
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DIES  CO  MIT  I  ALES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cum  papula  agere  lice. 
bai)>  Liv.  iii.  ii.  Cic.  Q.  Pr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  ia  the  Comitia^  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  settingof  tne  sun,  £>io.  xxxix.Jtn 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martiuz;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the 
capitol. 


The  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

T  N"  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 

into  thirty  curia;  (Jta  dicta  quod  its  rerum  publicarum  cura 
commis.sa s/f,Pest.ve/ potias  okv^m  sc.UxXwiu^conventus populi 
apudGr  rcos  ad jubendum  vel  vetandum  quod  e  republica  censer ct 
esse).  And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  deter- 
mined, was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata:  and  therefore  every 
thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after, 
wards  b<  the  consols  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  that 
is,  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  bit  brought  be- 
fore the  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum, 
called  the  COM  ITIUM,wherc  the  pulpit  or  tribunal (sugges- 
tuti)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTK  A,  because  it  was  adorned 
with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  :.he  Antiates,  Lh.  viii. 
14.  and  also  Templum,  because  consecrated  bv  the  augurs, 
Ibid.  &  35.  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
subdued,  Liv.  ii.  56.  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year 
that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  Liv»  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards 
it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Cu* 
riata,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  c?/r*Vz, 
or  parish.  The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PR! NCI- 
PIUM,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriaia,  and  Tribula, 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio 
Maximus*  Liv*  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Fhmines,  A.  Gel!,  xv.  27. 
Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curio;  called  also 
maris tcr  cw  ir.  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2.  3. 

*  A  law 
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A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curt*  was  called 
LEX  CURIATA.    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (imperium)  was 
conferred  on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38*  Without  this  they 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  rem  milita- 
fern  attingere,]  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic. 
Phil*  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9.  but  only  had  a  civil  power,  (PO- 
TESTAS,)  or  the  right  of  administering  justice.  Hence  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  milttarem  continere,  Liv.  v.  52* 
and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  (bis  sententiam  fir  re,  v. 
bints  comitiis  judicarej  concerning  their  magistrates,  Cic.  de 
lege  Agr.  ii.  n.  But  in  after  times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
lie  tors  or  Serjeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curi*y 
and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia,  Cic.  ibid.  (Populisuffra. 
giisyad speciematque  adusurpationcm  vctustatis,  per  trigiuta 
lictores  auspiciorum  causd  adumbratis,  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv. 
v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (see  p.  49.)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his 
state  or  sacra  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic! pro  Sext. 
pro  Dom.  15.  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dio,  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia.  And 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (calata,  i.  e. 
convocatd),  by  a  lictor  twice  a-year  for  this  purpose  ;  hence 
they  were  also  called  COMITIA  C  AL  AT  A,  which  name  is 
likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  because 
they  were  assembled  by  a  Cortucen,  who  also  was  called  Clas- 
sicusy  (quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat),  A.  Gell. 
xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM, 
was  also  made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or 
legatee  that  he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed 
the  inheritance,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance 
without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  hsreditas  sinesacris 
Captiv.  iv.  J.  (cum  all  quid  oboenerit  sine  aliqvaincommoda  ap» 
pendice,  Festus). 


The 
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The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the  CENSUS* 


THE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata,  called  also 
majority  Cic.  post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people, 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes ; 
and  what  a  majority  of  centuries  decreed,  {quod plures  centu- 
rt£  jitssisseni))  was  considered  as  finally  determined,  ( pro 
rato  habebatur  J.  These  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the 
Census  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius* 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a 
valuation  of  their  fortunes,  ( xstimatio,  «x«t<^-4<). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
ch  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an 
estimate  of  their  fortunes,  (bona  sua  jurati  censerent,  i.  e« 
*stimarent\  and  publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  (apud 
se  projiterentur);  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  own  age 
and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen;  that  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should 
be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves, 
as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty, 
(qui  sibi  libertatem  abjudtc&ssenty  Cic,  pro  Csecin.  34.)  He 
likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be 
held  every  year  in  each  pagus,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary 
gods,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of 
money  j  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Then  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divi- 
ded all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into 
a  certain  number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries,  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  fingers 
on  both  hands,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  123,  &?V.  The  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, the  curim  and  tribes,  vere  divided  in  this  manner;  awl 
%o  even  the  land :  henc*  gf.mtrnap.xus  acf.r,  Ovid*  ibid.  & 
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Festus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hundred  ;  but  not  so 
afterwards.  Thus  ihe  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of 
the  different  classes  was  without  doubt  very  different. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass;, 
or  1 0,000  drachm*  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  t  qual  to  322!.  1 8s.  4d.  ster- 
ling; but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24 
asses,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  77501. 
This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
'  companies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  (juniorum^)  that  is, 

from  seventeen  to  forty. six  years  of  age,  C'ic.  de  Sen.  17.  A» 
Gell.  x.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  (ut forts  bella 
gerereni),and  forty  of  old  men ,  (seniorum^)  who  should  guard 
the  city,  (ad  urbis  custodhim  ut  prxsto  essent.)  To  these  were 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites,  who  fought  on  horse, 
back  ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of 
young  men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least 
75,000  asses.    To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artifi- 
cers, fabrtim),  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  en- 
gines of  war.    These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class, 
but  of  their  servants  or  dependents ;  for  not  only  the  me- 
chanic arts,  but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed 
dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ; 
their  estate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries; 
their  estate  was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds 
two  centuries  of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their 
estate  was  11,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500. 
Among  these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trump- 
eters and  cornetters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into 
three  centuries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  cen- 
turies to  the  fourth  class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had 
no  estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that 
of  any  of  the  other  classes;  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as 
one  century. 

Thun 
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Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  accords 
ing  to  Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  sup- 
posing ihat  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the 
thirty  centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the 
richest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although 
least  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest 
put  together ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and 
war  ( munia pacts  et  belli )  in  proportion,  Liv.  i.  43.  For  as  the 
votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise  „he  quota  of  soldiers  and 
taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly, 
the  first  class,  wh'uh  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  service  tjian  all  the  rest  of  the  state 
besides.    But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the 

0 

assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Equitcs  and 
the  centuries  of  this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their  votes, 
and  if  they  were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined; 
but  if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called* 
and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the  same 
thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the 
lowest,  &V.  i.  43.  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  by  including  the  centu- 
ries in  the  tribes;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in 
the  Comitia  Centunata,  Luv  v.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro. 
Plane.  20.  In  consequence  of  which  it  is  probable,  that  the 
number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  Is  not  suffici- 
ently ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI:  all  the  rest 
were  said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,^.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence 
elasski  auctoresy  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id.  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class,  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
called  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head;  and  those  who 
had  below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLfeTARlLGV//.  xvi.10, 
whence  sermo  proletarius  for  vilis^  low,  Plant.  Mi  lit*  Glor.  \\u 
1.  1ST.    This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class;  whence 
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sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  Liv.  iii.  30.  So 
Squint*  ctassis  videnttir,  of  the  lowest,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  ( census  habitus,  v. 
actus  est )  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings, 
then  by  the  consuls ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors, 
who  were  magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain 
intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether, 
Cic*  pro  Arch,  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sa- 
crifice (sacrifcium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assem- 
bly, and  then  slain  ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  pu- 
rified, (lustrari).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  to  go  round,  t* 
survey,  Virg.  Eccl.  x.  55.  iEn.  viii.  231.  x.  224.  and  circumfer 
re y  to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2. 144.  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  229.  This 
saciificewas  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOLITAU- 
RILIA:  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  CONDERE 
LUSTRUM.  It  was  called  lustrum,  a  luendo,  i.e.  solvendo, 
because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers- 
general  to  the  censors,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  2.  And  because  this  was 
done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is 
often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years  ;  especially  by  the  poets, 
Horat.  Od  ii.  4.  24.  iv.  1.  6.  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was  only  four  years, 
Ovid*  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.  Martial.  iv.  45.  It  is  also  used  for  any 
period  of  time,  Plin.  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  forum,  but  after  the 
year  of  the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publico,  which  was  a  place  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  u$  for  public  uses  ; 
for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Iav.  xxxiii.  9. 
Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  iii.  2.  Lucan.  ii.  196.  The  purifying 
sacrifice  was  always  made  {lustrum  conditum  est)  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22.  The  census  was  some- 
times held  without  the  lustrum  being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  22. 

1.  The  Causes  of  assembling  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  ere. 
ating  magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  18.  also  the  dtcemviri, 
military  tribunes,  and  One  priesr>  namely  the  rex  sacnorum. 

Almost 
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Almost  allJaws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by 
the  greater  magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIONIS;  as  when  any 
one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was  called  crimen  regni,  Liv. 
vi.  20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cic,  in  Ferr.  i.  5. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia,  Li  v.  xxxi.  6.  and 
7.  xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided  at  the  Comitia  Centuri- 
ata; the  Place  where  they  were  held;  the  Manner  of  sum* 
moning  them,andthePer sons who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and 
interrex ;  but  the  last  could  only  hold  the  Comitia  lor  creating 
magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries  ;  but  this 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia, 
if  the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission,  Liv. 
xxvii.  5.  but  they  might  in  their  absence,  Id,  xliii.  16.  xlv. 
21.  especially  the prttor  urbanus ;  and,  as  in  the  instance  last 
quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  praetors;  (for  the  praetor*  could  not  hold 
the  co initiator  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ix.  9.J 
and  for  creating  the  censors,  Liv-  vii.  22.  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2. 

The  consuls.determined  whether  of  them  should  hold  these 
comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  ( sorte  vel  consensu; 
sortiebantur  vel  comparabantf)  Liv.  passim* 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
prsefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  6o^  who  was 
also  interrex,  Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comilia  are 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximum.  But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magis- 
trates who  were  elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Pie- 
beians,  or  betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
thtiomitia  fotelecting  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 

time. 
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time,  and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and 
named  (sine  suffer  agio  populi auspicatd  prodebant)  an  interrex 
out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.  &  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
who  commanded  only  for  five  days,  Liv.  ix.  34.andin  the  same 
manner  different  persons  were  always  created  every  five  days, 
till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  immediately  on  their 
office.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  interrex: 
sometimes  by  the  second,  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11.  sometimes  by  the 
third,  !<{•  v.  31.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  Id.  vii. 
21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes 
created  to  hold  the  comitia,  Id.  vii.  22.  vii i.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  because  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assem- 
blies; and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in 
the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Gcll.  xv.  27.  But  in  later  times  a 
body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an 
imperial  standard  was  erected,  (vexillum  positum  erat,)  the 
taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia, 
Dio,  xxxvii,  27.  &  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  (edict  v.  indict)  at  least 
seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  th.u  the  people  might 
have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should  deter- 
mine at  the  comitia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  1  RI NUN- 
DINUM,or  TKINUiM  NUND1NUM,  i.e.  trcsnundin*, 
ihree  market  days,  because  the  people  from  the  country  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their  commodities, 
Liv.  iii.  35.  (Nundin*a  Romanis  nono  quoaue  die  celebrate;  m- 
termediis  scptem  diebus  occupabantur  run,  Dionys.  ii.  28.  vii. 
H  S.  reliquis  scptem  ritra  colcbant,  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  praef.  11.) 
But  the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-davs,  (nundinis,) 
N  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  fcria  or  holy  days,  on 
which  no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob.  i. 
16.  ne picas  rustica  avocaretur,  lest  they  should  be  called  off 
from  their  ordinary  businessof  buying  and  selling,)Plin.xviii. 
3.    This  however  was  not  always  observed,  Cic  Att.  i.  i4. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day,  (in primum  comitialem 
diem,)  Liv.  xxiv.  7- 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at 
Home  or  in  the  country. 

3.  Can. 
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3.  Candidates. 

i 

Those  who  sought  preferments  were  called  CANDIDA- 
TI,  from  a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them, 
which  was  rendered  shining  (candens  vel  Candida)  by  the 
art  of  the  fuller ;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown 
naturally  white,  (toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently- 
forbidden  by  law,  (ne  cui  album*  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimentum 
adder   petition*  s  causa  liceretj  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily 
shew  the  scars  they  had  received  on  the  fore  part  of  their 
body,  (adverso  corpore*)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  can- 
didate who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with- 
in the  legal  davs,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned, 
Sail.  Cat*  18.  Cic  Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  magistrates;  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any 
one  they  pleased,  (nomen  accipere^  vel  rationem  ejus  habere,) 
but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv.  viii.  Id.  xxiv.  7. 
&  8.  Val.  Max,  iii.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  opposition  of  the 
consuls,  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by  the  Senate,  Liv. 
ill.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art,  Cic.  Attic,  i.  1  .by  going  round  their  houses,  (ambiendo,)  by 
shakinghandswith  those  they  met,  (prensando,)  by  addressing 
them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c>  on  which 
account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  monitor,  or 
NOMENCLATOR,  who  M'hispered  in  their  ears  every- 
body's name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50.  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  can- 
didates natio  offtciosissima,  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  market-days 
they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground,  (in  colle  consisterc,) 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Marlius  at  certain  times, 
they  were  attended  bv  their  friends  and  dependants,  who 
were  called  DEDUCT  ORES,  Ck.de  pet.conr.9.  They  had 
likewise  persons  to  divide  money  amoii£ the  people,  (DIVI- 
SORES,  Cic.  An.  i.  \7.Suet.  Aug.  3.)  For  this,  although 
-  forbidden 
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forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly,  and  once  against 
Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  INTERPRETED, and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUES TRES, 
Cic.  Act.  in  Ver.  i.  8.  &  12.  Sometimes  the  candidates 
formed  combinations  (coitiones)  to  disappoint  (ut  dej ice rent) 
the  other  competitors,  Civ.  Att*  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  eirefragariy 
and  those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  suffragatores 
esse-,  hence  suffragatio,  their  interest,  Liv.  x.  13.  Those  who 
got  one  to  be  elected,  were  said,  ei  prtturam  gratii  campestri 
capere,  Liv.  vii.  1 .  or  eum  trahere  ;  thus,  Pervicit  Appius,  ut 
dcjecto  Fab'tOifrutrem  traheret,  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  Those  who 
hind<  red  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  consulate 
repellere,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10r 

■ 

4.  Tlie  Manner  of  proposing  a  Law,  and  of  naming  a  Datj 

for  one**  TriaU 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (laturusv.  rogaturusj) 
having  consulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and 
agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over 
at  home ;  and  then  having  communicated  it  to  the  senate,  b? 
their  authority,  {ex  SCTO,)  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he 
pasted  it  up  in  public  (publics  v.  in  publico  proponebat;  pro. 
mulgabat,  quasi, provulgabat,¥  estus,)  for  three  market-days, 
that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it.  In  the  meantime  he  himself,  {legislator  vel 
inventor  legis,  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  somt  eloquent  friend,  who 
was  called  AUCTOR  legis,  or  SUASOR,  every  market- 
day,  read  it  over,  (recitabat^)  and  recommended  it  to  the 
people  (suadebat),  while  others  who  disapproved  it,  spoke 
against  it  (dissuadebant).  But  in  ancient  times  all  these  for- 
malities were  not  observed  ;  thus  we  find  a  law  passed,  the 
day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  di<l  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  agamst  it,  Cic.  Att.  1.14. 

In 
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t«  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  trea-* 
son,  (cum  dies  perdueliionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio  perdueliionis 
intendebatur,  Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -  te  anquirtretur+ 
Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same- 
space  of  time,  (promulgator  rogaiio  de  mea  pemicie,  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be, 
(proditd  die,  qua  judicium  futurum  sit,  Cic.)  In  the  mean* 
time  the  person  accused  (REUS),  changed  his  dress  ;  laid 
aside  ever}*  kind  of  ornament;  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow, 
(promittebat ;)  and  in  this  mean  garb  (sordidatus*  went 
round,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  people,  (homines 
prensabai).  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the 
same,  Liv.  passim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital, 
Liv.  vi.  20.  but  not  always  so,  Id.  xliii.  16.  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
32.  See  Lex  Porcia. 

» 

5.  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices. 

On  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them, 
(qui  its  prsfuturus  erat)  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  (au. 
gure  adhibito,)  pitched  a  tent  (tabernaculum  cepit),  without 
the  city  to  observe  the  omens,  (ad  awtpicia  captanda,  vel  ad 
ouspicandum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTU- 
RIAKUM  AUSPICIA,  fro  ML  i6.  Hence  the  Campus 
Martius  is  said  to  be  consufaribus  auspiciis  consecraius,  Cic. 
in  Cat.  iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called  AUS- 
PICATA,  Liv.  xxvi.  2. 

I f  the  T  A  B E  R  N  A  C  ULU M,  wh ich  perhaps  was  the  same 
with  templum&c  arx,  the  place  which  theychose  to  make  their 
observations,  (ad  inaugurandum,  Liv.  i.  6.  s.  7.  &  18.)  had 
not  been  taken  in  due  form,  ( parum  recti  captum  esset)y 
whatever  was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect, 
(pro  irrito  habebatur),  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declara- 
tion of  the  augurs,  {augurum  solennis  pronunciation  ;  Viiao 

TABERNACULUM  CAPTUM  ;  VITIO  MAGI  STRATUS  CREATOS 
vel  VITIOSOS  ;  VITIO  LEGEM  latam  ;  VITIO  diem  dictam, 
Cic*  Liv. passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs  at  any  time  after- 
wards, upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any 
informality  in  taking  the  auspices,  (vitium  obvenisse,  Cic.  in 
ctuspicio  vitium  fuisse,  Liv.)  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  office,  (utpoPc  vititsi  v.  vitio  cr  *ati,  as  having  been 
•  irrc- 
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irregularly  chosen,)  even  several  months  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  it,  lit;,  ibid.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magis- 
trates were  said  to  be  SALVis  auspiciis  creati,  Cic.  Phil.ii.33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  (inauspu 
chtmadhibebat)y  he  said,Q.  Fabi,temihi  in  auspicio  esse 
volo.  The  augur  replied,  Audivi,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens,  (servare  de  ccelo,  vel  ccelum)^  as  lightning, 
thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was 
the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  were  called  PRiEPETES  :  by  singing,  OSCINES  : 
-  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerity  Liv.  vi.41.  x.  40.  When 
the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  addi  cere  vel 
admittere  ;  v»hen  unfavourable,  abdicere,non  addicere, 

Vel  REFRAGARI. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULL  AUIUS.  If  they 
came  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  (ex  cavea),  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Liv.  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily 
so  that  something  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  tho 
ground,  ( terram  paviret,  i.  e.  ferire£)y  it  was  hence  called 
TRIPUDIUM,  SOLI  STIMUM,  (quasi  terripavium  vel 
terripudium,  Cic.  div.  ii.  G4.  Festus  in  PULS.)  Liv.  x.  40- 
Plin.  x.  21.  s.  24.  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen, 
(auspicium  egregium  vel  optimum),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcepti- 
onable, (omni  vitio  carere)y  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  io 
hinder  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Silentium  esse 
videtur,  Cic.de  Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE, 
Cic.  de  Legg*  ii»  12.  on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not  > 
be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Papirio  legem  ferenti  triste  omen  diem 
dijpdit,  i.  e.  Rem  in  diem  posterum  rejiccre  coegit,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTI ATIO, 
or  obnuntiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  niw. 

TIATIONEM  SOLUM  HABEMUS ;  AT   C0NSULES  ET  RELI0JJI 

magistrates  etiam  spectionem,  v.  inspecUonem,  Phil.  ii. 
52.  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus;  (in  voce 
SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they 
should  be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  diffe- 
rent reading  in  both  passages,  Vid.  Abram.  in  Cic.  £f  Scaiiger. 
in  Fcsb 

Any 
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Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than 
he  who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  espe- 
cially if  he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law 
from  being  passed.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared, 
Se  de  coelo  servasse,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen 
lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (augur  augur  it 
consul  consult  obnuntiavisti,  Cic.)  which  he  did  by  saying, 
ALIO  DIE;  whereupon  by  the  Lex  JZlia  et  Fusia,\he  comitia 
were  broken  off,  (dirimebantur),  and  deferred  to  another  day. 
Hence  obrruntiare  concilio  aut  comitiis^  to  prevent,  to  adjourn  ; 
and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had  seen  what  he 
did  not  see,  (si  auspicia  ementitus  esset),  because  he  was 
thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation, 
which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby  the  comitia  were 
summoned,  this formula  was  commonly  used,  Ne  ojjis  minor 
m  agistratus  de  coelo  servasse  velit:  which  prohibition 
Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the  ma- 
gistrates, Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy, 
which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COM1TIALIS;  or  if  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  solemn  word, 
VETO,  Liv.  vi.  35.  or  any  magistrate  of  equal  authority 
with  htm  who  presided,  interposed,  by  wasting  the  day  in 
speaking,  or  bv  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii. 
6.  and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janicu- 
lum,  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,by  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio. 
lib.  xxx vii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising; 
but  so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already 
created,  was  not  rendered  invalid,  (ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi 
redderentur\  Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  unless  when 
the  comitia  were  for  creating  censors. 


6.  The  Manner  of  holding  the  Comitia  CentUriata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia,  on  the 
day  appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on 
a  tribunal,  (pro  tribunals ),  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  utter  a  set 
form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  1 5. 

Q  the 
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the  augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him,  (augure 
verba  prseunte,  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people 
about  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  can* 
didates  were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might 
chuse  whom  they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al- 
though they  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Ltv, 
passim.  * 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald, 
while  a  secretary  dictated  it  to  him,  (subjicie  nte  scribe:),  and 
different  persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it, 
Liv.  xl.  21.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because 
application  was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punishment 
of  any  one,  in  the "  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hence 
irrogare  pxnam,  vel  muk  tam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (om- 
nium rogationum),  was,  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRI- 
TES,  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or 
asked,  (consult  vel  rogari),  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask 
them,  Cic  &  Liv.  passim.  Hence  jubere  legem  vel  rogationem, 
also  Decernere,  to  pass  it;  Sail.  Jug.  40.  vetarey  to  reject 
it ;  rogare  magistratus,  to  create  or  elect,  Sal/,  jfug.  29. 
Rogare  quasitorcs^  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  ib.  40.  So 
jussa  et  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  dc 
Legg.  ii.  4.  ^iiibus.  sc.  Silano  et  Muraense,  consulatusy  me 
rogante,  i.  e.  prsesidente,^w*  esty  Id.  pro  Mur.  I.  Then  the 
magistrate  said,  Si  vobis  videtur,  discedite,  ojjirites; 
or,  Ite  in  suffragium,  bene  juvantibus  Diis,  et,  qu>£ 
patres  censuerunt,  vos  jubete,  Liv.  xxxi.  7.  Whereupon 
the  people  who  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated 
every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in- Cic.  pro 
Corn.  Balbo.  Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  mittere populum 
in  suffragium  ;  and  the  people,  inire  vel  ire  in  suffragium, 
Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first  the 
Equitcs,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but 
afterwards  it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIO  jicbat),'m 
what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this  was  first  done-is 
uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a 
box,  (in  sitellam  ;  sitelJa  defertur,  Cic  jV.  D.  i.  38.  Sitella 
allata  est,ut  sortircntury  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  box  being 
shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  (sortibns  tquatis), 

the 
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the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PRiEROGATI  VA,  Liv.  v.  18.  Those 
centuries  which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
CATiE,  Liv.  x.  15.  fc?  22.    The  rest  JURE  VOC  ATjE, 
Liv*  xxvii.  6.    But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  jure 
vocatt,  except  the  pr'rogativa.     Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance,  (ut  nemo  unquatn prior  earn  tulerit,  quin 
renunciatus  sit,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur  18.) 
I/iv.  xxvi.  22.     Hence  pP/Erogativa  is  put  for  a  iigu  or 
pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intnn  ui  m  of  my  thmg  future; 
•Su/j/jficatro  est  prxrogativa  triumphi,  Cio.  Fam.  xv.  5.  so  Act. 
V-;-i  ■  9.  Piin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.  lor  a  precedent  or 
^  x.  i»i»ple,  Liv.  iii.  31.  a  choice,  Id*  xxi.  3.  or  favour,  Id. 
xxviii.  9.  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata,  Liv. 
x»  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  included 
in  the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the  tribe 
which  first  came  out  was  called  PRiEROGATIVA  TRI- 
BUS ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots 
which  should  be  the  prxrogativa  centuria.  Others  think  that 
in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  pro- 
miscuously the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  centuria, 
pars  tribus;  and  that,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Comiiia 
Tributa,  pro  Plane.  2a 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth ; 
and  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this 
form,  Consules,  Sfc.  komino  vel  dico,  Liv.  xxiv,  8-  &  9. 
in  passing  laws,  Uti  rogas,  volo  vel  jubeo,  Cic,  de  Legg. 
ii.  10.  The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  expressed 
by  velle,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  censere,  Sail,  jug,2\, 
hence  lege*  magistratusque  rogare,  to  make,  Liv.  i.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul  &c.  by  the 
prerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22. 
or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
made  a  speech  to  induce  them  to  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  cen- 
tury was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  (in  snff- 
ragium  revocata;  thus,  Redite  in  suffragium,  Liv.  ibid,) 
and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  with  it,  (auctoritatetn pra- 
rogativ*  secutf  sunt ;  eosdem  consules  ceter*  centuri*  sine  vari- 
ations ulla  dixerunt),  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  &  9.  In  the  same  manner 
after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries  on  a 
subsequent  day,(«/frm  comitiis)%Y?c  find  it  unanimously  enac- 
ted ; 
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ted ;  as  about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab  hac  orationb. 

IN  SUFFRACIUM  MISSI,  UT  ROGARAT,  BELLUM  JU8SERUNT, 

Liv.  xxxi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liber, 
ty  in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were 
called  LEGES  TABELLARIiE,that  they  should  vote  by 
ballot ;  first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
made  A.  U.  614.  Cic.  de  Amic.  12.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two  years 
after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic. 
Brut.  25.  &  27.  in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U. 
622.  and  lastly,  by  the  C*lian  law,  A.  U.  630.  also  in  trials 
for  treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid.  £s?  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  mov- 
ed from  the  pi  ice  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them 
intoaninclosure,(SEPTUM  velOVILE),which  wasaplace 
surrounded  with  boards,  (locus  tabulatis  >nclusus)y  and  near 
the  tribunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intrd 
vocaUySC.  in  ovile,  Liv.  x.  13.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to 
it  raised  fro <n  the  ground,called  PO  N S  or  PO  NT1CULUS, 
by  whieh  each  century  went  up  one  after  another,.S7/£*.  jful.  80. 
Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEX  AGENARII)  were  said,  de 
ponte  DEjicijand  were  called  DEPON  FA  NI,becau«se  after 
that  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  business,  Varro& 
Festus,io  which  Cicero  alludes,icW.  Am.  35.  But  a  very  diffe- 
rent cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,bothby  Varroand  Pestus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  Ovilia, 
as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  an- 
£t£?fo$,  de  Leg.  iii.  17.  Opera  Clodiatix  pontes  occuparenty  At- 
tic, i.  14.  C*pio  cum  boms  viris  impetum  facity pontes  dejicity 
ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  irruissety  pro  Mil. 
15.  So  miser*  maculavit  ovilia  Roma,  Luc  an.  Pharsal.  ii.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its 
own  oviley  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  />o/w,each  citizen  received  from  cer- 
tain officers,  called  D1R  lBITORES,or  distributor  ballots, 
(tabuU  vel  tabcll«)y  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  cre- 
ated, were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  43. 
and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
candidates.     We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 

were 
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were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  home, 
Suet.  JuL  80.  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also  under  the  Em- 
perors, when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a  trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets, 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo 
vel  jubeo,  I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.e.  Antiqua probo,  nihil  novi  statui  volo;  I  like  the  old 
way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence  antiquare  legem,  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest  (in  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  oviley  which  was  point, 
ed  out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given 
vivi  voce,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  cer- 
tain persons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud 
should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting,  (in  sortitionc  • 
et  suffragiis),  took  out  (educebant)  the  ballots,  and  counted  the 
votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  called  Diri- 
mere  svJTragia,  or  Diremptio  suffragiorum,  Lucan.  v.  393. 
whence  omnepunctum  ferre,  for  omnibus  suffragiis  renunciari, 
to  gain  every  vote  :  and  what  pleased  the  majority,  was  de- 
clared by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes  of  that  century.  The  person 
who  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century,  (qui  centuriam 
suam  rogavit, et  ejus  suffragium  retulit ;  vel  Consiiles a  centuria 
sua  creates  renunviavit>retulii)vra.s  called  ROG  ATOR.Cic.&. 
fcf  de  Orat.  ii.  64.  Thus  all  the  centuries  were  called  one  af- 
ter another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  DiribitoreSy  Rogatores,  and  Custodes,  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or 
favourers  of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices 
voluntarily,  Cic.  in  Pis,  15. post.  red.  in  Sen*  ii.  Augustus  is 
supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order  to  be 
Custodes  or  Rogatores,  (ad  custodiendas  cistas  svffragiorum), 
Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to 
have  acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided  ;  and  after  a  solemn  prayer, 

and 
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and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  (rcnunciatus 
est),  by  a  herald,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  I.  pro  Murxn.  i.  in 
RulL  ii.  2.  Veil  ii.  92.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his 
friends  and  dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic. 
fro  leg.  Manil.  i. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the 
images  of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said ferre 
centuriamy  arid  nan ferre  vol  pcrdere,  to  lose  it ;  so  ferre  reput. 
saw,  to  be  rejected  ;  but  ferre  sujfragium  vel  tabeilamy  to  voie; 
thus,  Me  is  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindtcem  tacit*  libertatis  sea* 
vocem  vivam  tulistis,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  were 
said  fieri,  creari,  declarari,  nominari,  did,  renunciari,  de~ 
signari,  rogari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to 
denote  the  fulness  of  their  right :  Utojji  optima  lege  fue- 
rint  ;  optimo  Jure  j  eo  Jure,  quo  qui  optimo,  Festus  in 
Optima  lex  Cic.  in  RulL  i.  n.  Phil.  xi.  12.  Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  cen- 
turies which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  ro- 
gation m  accipf.re,  Liv.  i'.  57.  iii.  15.  03.  &?  alibi  passim; 
those  a  ;  voti;d  ag.tinst  it,  Antiqjjare,  vEtare,  v.  non 
accipere.  Lex  Rogatur  dumfertur  ;  abrogatur,  dum 
tollitur:  derogatur  legiy  v.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem 
aliqwdveteri  legi  detrahitur :  subrogatur,  cum  all  quid  ad. 
jicitur ;  ob rogatur,  cum  nova  lege  infirmatur,  Ulpian*& 
Festus.  Ubi  dux  contrarU  leges  sunt,  semper  antiquam  abro. 
gat  nova,  the  new  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws  :  I.  Si 
QUID  jus  non  fuit  rogari,  ut  ejus  hac  lege  nihil  esset 
rogatum:  2.  Si  quid  contra  alias  leges  EJUS  LEGI8 

ERGO  LATUM  ESSET,  UT  EI,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,  IM- 

pune  esset,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  23.  which  clause  (caput)  Cicero 
calls  TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against 
himself,  because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Nequis  per  satu- 
r  am  abrogato;  i.  e. per  legem  in  qua conjunctim  multisdere- 
Mis  unarogationc  populus  consulebaturyFcstus.  Hence  Exqui- 
rere scntentias per  saturam,\.z.passim,sinecerto  crdine,hy  the 
yross  or  lump,  Sal.  Jug.  29.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was 
added,  Qui  aliter  vel  secus  faxit  v.fecbrit,saceresto; 
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i.  e.  ut  caput  cjus,cum  bonis  vel  familia,  alicui  deorum  consecra- 
retur  v.  sacrum  esset:  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  trans- 
gressor with  impunity,  Uv»  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic*  pro  Balb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  car- 
ried to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read,(ttfrafc  de plano^  i.  e.  from 
the  ground,  legi  posset)*  Hence  In  capitolio  legum  &ra  lique- 
focta,  Cic«  Cat.  iii.  8.  Nec  verba  minacia Jixo  are  legebantur^ 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fixit  leges pretio  atque  rejixit,  made  and 
unmade,  Virjr.  JEn.  vi.  622.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3*  Fam.  xii.  i. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in  January  or 
February,  Liv.  passim.  The  prators  were  always  elected 
after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Uv.  x.  22.  or 
the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office, 
they  were  called  DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held 
on  any  legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

TN  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  [voted  divided  into  tribe*! 
*  according  to  their  regions  or  wards^t'.*  regioni bus  ct  /cm), 
A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three,  (a  numero  ternario),  or  from  paying  tribute, 
(a  tributo))  Liv  i.  43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  r^rrv^  tertia 
pars  tribtis  apud  Athenienses^JFxlke  T^aW,  unde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  o\  Ram- 
n^TATIENSES  or  Titienses^nd  LUCERES.  The  first 
tribe  was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens who  occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus 
Tatius,  and  included  the  Sahines  who  possessed  the  Capito- 
line  hill;  and  the  third  from  one  Lucumoa  Tuscan,  or  rather 
from  the  grove  {a  luco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctu- 
ary, (asylum  retu/it,  Virg.-zEn.  viii.  ,142.)  and  included  all  fo~ 

reigners 
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feigners  except  the  Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first 
had  its  own  tribune  or  commander,  (tribunus  vel pr*fectus)f 
Dionys.  iv.  14.  and  its  own  augur,  Liv,  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retain, 
ing  the  same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnen-soe 
primi  and  Ramnenses  secwidi,  or  poster tores ,  &c. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the 
<  rest  in  number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrange. 

ment,  and  distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according 
to  their  extraction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions,  or  wards,  called 
PALATINA,SUBURRANA,COLLINA,andESQUI- 
LIN  A,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes, 
and  had  their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabited. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another, 
that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv.  14.  On 
which  account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an 
account  where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune, 
&c.  These  were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBANjE), 
and  their  number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICjE), 
Dionys*  iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was 
made  twenty-one,  Liv.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy 
directly  takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he 
alludes  to  the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6. 
Dionysius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But 
in  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having 
voted,  vii.  64.  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account 
of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times  Liv,  vi.  5* 
vii.  15.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit,  xix.  to  thirty-five,  Liv, 
xxiii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Verr.  i.  5.  which  number  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv,  i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance  j  for  they  were  ail  soon 
distributed  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,according  to  the  institution  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country;  but  after- 
wards 
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wards  this  was  altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned 
parts  not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state,  ( non  urbis 
sed civitatis J,  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished 
to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a  country 
life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute 
new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into 
whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of 
their  habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed. 
In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  peo- 
ple from  all  the  tribes  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed 
by  App.  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribes, 
Uv»  ix.  46*  Among  these  were  ranked  ail  those  whose  for- 
tunes  were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII ; 
and  those  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  C  APITE  CENSI,  GelL 
xvi.  10.  From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city 
tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less  honourable  than  the  thirty- 
one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been 
thought  more  honourable  than  others,  Cic,  pro  Balbo,  25. 
Pliiu  xv ii.  3.  Hence  when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to 
degrade  a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  {tribu  movebani) ;  and  who- 
ever convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon  trial,  obtained  by 
law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the  person  con- 
demned, Cic.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as 
Tribus  Aniensis,  Arniensis,  Cluvia,  Crustumina,  Falertna,  Le- 
monia,  Maria,  Pomptina,  ^uirina,  Romilia,  Scaptia,  &c.  or 
from  some  noble  family ;  as,  Aimilia,  Claudia,  Ctuentia,  Cor. 
nelia,  Fabia,  Horatia,  Julia,  Minucia,  Papiria,  Sergia,  Te- 
rentina,  Veturia,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name 
of  a  person,  as  a  sirname  ;  thus,  L.  Albius  Sex  F.  Quirinay 
Cic.  Quint.  6.  M.  Oppius,  M.  F.  Terentiua,  Cic.  Fam.  viii. 
7.  Att.  iv.  10. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  Dionys,  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more 
frequently  assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian 
law  was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  cre- 
ated at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  Tributa,  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to 

elect  certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 
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At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city 
magistrates*  as  the  iEdiles,  both  curule  and  Plebeian,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  quaestors,  &c.  All  the  provincial 
magistrates,  as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  &o  also  commis- 
sioners for  settling  colonies,  &c.  The  Pontifex  Maximusy 
and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  pontifces,  augures,feciales, 
&c.  by  the  Domitian  law,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  For  before  that,  the 
inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges, 
(a  collcgiis  suis  cooptabantur).  But  at  the  election  of  the  pon- 
tifex maximus*  and  the  odier  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  toivote,  and  a  majority 
of  them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  RulL  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCI- 
T  A ,  (o u* plebs  suo  suffragio  sine patribus jussit^plebeio  magis- 
trate rogante,  Festus^)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians, 
but  after  the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii»  55. 

Plebiscita  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about 
making  peace,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.;  about  granting  the  freedom 
of  the  city ;  about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused 
by  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command  on 
generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.;  about 
absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate 
assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ad  Cornel.  &o 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa;  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata:  but  about  imposing  a  fine, 
Liv  iv.  41.  And  if  any  one,  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  suf- 
ficient to  decree  banishment  against  him,  (ideijustum  exilium 
esse  scivit  plebs ,)  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome 
or  not.  For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which 
he  had  a  right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes; 
one  in  which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right 
of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes, 
Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery, 
( leges  de  ambitu  pramio^)  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were 
of  equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  at- 
tended them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56. 
&  60.    But  about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  were 
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held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  64. 
but  for  creating  curule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates, 
by  the  consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing 
priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
When  the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  sum. 
moned  the  whole  Roman  pcoplt ;  but  the  tribunes  summoned 
only  the  plebeians,  Gell.  xv.  IT.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  comitia populi,  and  sometimes  concilium  plebis:  In  the 
one  the  phrase  was  populus  jussit;  in  the  other  plebs  scivit. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cic.  Alt.  \.  i.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Fam. 
vii.  30.  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the 
forum ;  sometimes  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  and  some- 
times  in  the  circus  Flaminius,  Liv.  xxvii.2l.  anciently  called 
prata  Flaminia,  or  circus  Appollinaris,  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also 
Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
marked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in 
Caesar's  name,  marble  inclosures  (septa  marmorea),  for  hold- 
ing the  Comitia  Tributa,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was 
prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was  after, 
wards  executed  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only 
it  was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there 
had  been  thunder  or  lightning,  (si  tonuhset  aut  J'u/gurasset,) 
they  could  not  be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule 
from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgente,  cum 
populo  agi  nefas  esse,  Cit\  hi  VatUu  8.  Comitiorum  solum 
vitium  est  fulmen,  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the 
year  598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August ;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy, 
and  for  laws  and  trials,  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius 
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Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (edebai)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes  to  this  t  ffect,  CitsAR  Die. 

TATOR  ILLI  TRIBUI.  CoMMENDO  V0BIS  1LLUM,  ET  ILLUM, 
UT  VESTRO  SUFFRAGIO  SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  Suet. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after  it  had 
been  dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which 
followed  Caesar's  death,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dh.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of 
election,  Juvenal,  x.  77%  and  assuming  the  nomination  of 
the  consuls  to  himself,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67-  he  pretended 
to  refer  the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  Senate, 
but  in  fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  Tacit*  Ann.  i.  15.  Dio.  Cass.  Iviii.  20.  Caligula 
attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but 
without  any  permanent  effect,  Suet.  Calig.  16.  The  comitia^ 
however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  ma- 
gistrates, whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince, 
appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius,  attended  by  their  friends 
and  connections,  and  were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the 
people  with  the  usual  solemnities,  PUn.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Em- 
perors, seems  to  be  involved  in  Uncertainty,  Suet.  C*s.  40.  76. 

80.  Aug.  40.  56.  Ner.  43.  Fit.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  15.  Hist.  i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknow- 
ledges, particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Annal.  i. 

81.  Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same 
freedom  of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  prac- 
tised to  ensure  success  as  under  the  republic,  PHn.  Ep.  vi.  6. 
9.  viii.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses  of 
candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery,  (ambit&s  lege);  and  by 
ordaining,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  au 
office,  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which 
greatly  raised  the  value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When 
the  right  of  creating  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate, 
it  at  first  appointed  them  by  open  votes,  (apertis  suffrages)* 
but  the  noise  and  disorder,  which  this  sometimes  occasioned, 
made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  adopt  the  method 
of  balloting,  (ad  tatita  suffragia  decurrerc\  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20; 
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which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences, 
which  Pliny  says,  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id.  iv. 
25.  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the 
Comitia,  Dio.  Hii.  21.  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel  he 
chiefly  followed,  advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether 
from  the  people,  Dio.  Hi.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at 
the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes,  with 
the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,  (cum  suis  Candida. 
tis)%  and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. He  himself  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any 
other  citizen,  (ut  units  e  populo)^  Suet.  Aug.  56. 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 


Different  forms  of  Government,  and  different 
Magistrates  at  different  times. 

13  OME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings ;  but  Tarquin,  the 
7th  kin^,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the 
real  government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magis- 
trates were  annually  created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  CON- 
SULS. In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a  DICTATOR  was 
created  with  absolute  authority :  and  when  there  was  a  va- 
cancy of  magistrates,  an  1NTERREX  was  appointed  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33.  or  according  to 
others,  302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI) 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  (ad  leges  scribeti- 
das).  But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years ;  and  the  con- 
sular government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patrici- 
ans, and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ;  af- 
ter great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310,  that 
instead  of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annu- 
ally created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the 
plebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES, 
(Tribuni  militum  consular i  potesiate J,  Dionys.  xi.  60. 
There  were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen ; 
sometimes  only  three,  Liv.  iv.  6.  16.  25.  and  42.  sometimes 

four, 
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four,  ib.  31.  35.  &  44.  and  sometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  i, 
Nor  was  one  half  always  chosen  from  the  patricians  and  the 
other  half  from  the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
usually  all  patricians,  Id*  iv.  25.  44.  56,  &c.  seldom  the  con- 
trary, Lav.  v.  12,  13.  18.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of  seventy 
years,  sometimes  consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  mi- 
litary tribunes,  as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians 
was  superior,  or  the  public  exigencies  required  ;  till  at  last 
the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that  both 
consuls  might  be  plebeians  ;  which  however  was  rarely  the 
case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme  power 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the  usurpation  of 
Sylla,  A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the  party  of  Mari  us, 
assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under  the  title  of  Die. 
tator^  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above  120  years. 
But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  less  than 
three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  restored,  and 
continued  till  Julius  Cssar,  having  defeated  Pnmp**v  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  per- 
petual dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A. 
U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  authority  was  never  again 
completely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the 
murder  of  Caftar  in  the  senate. house  on  the  ides  of  March, 
A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the  other  conspirators; 
but  M.  Antonius,who  desired  to  rule  in  Caesar's  room,  pre- 
vented it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  of  the  following 
year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Augustus,  with  Antony,  and  Lepid us,  shared  between 
them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute 
power  under  the  title  of  TRIU  M  VI  Rlreipublic*  constituend*. 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus, 
commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
A  f rani  us,  A.U.  693,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.44.  HoraU  Od.  ii.  i.  is  justly 
reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Romans  by  submitting  to 
their  usurped  authority,  shewed  that  they  were  prepared  for 
servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  pre- 
serve liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.   Julius  Caesar  would  never  have  attempted 
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what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  of  the 
Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassiusat  the  batde  of 
Philippi,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  tide 
of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR,  (Princeps,  vel  Imperator). 
The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished;  and 
although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monar- 
chy, the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despo- 
tism, equally  fatal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince 
and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  stated  magistrates,  Ziv.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  they, 
being  engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly 
attend  to  civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed at  different  rimes,  praetors,  censors,  a?diles,  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  &c.  id.  Under  the  emperors  various  new 
magistrates  were  instituted. 


OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 


A Magistrate  is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority. 
(Magistrates  est,  qui  presit%  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  i.  Dici- 
tur  magistrates  a  magistro.  Magister  autem  est,  qui  plm 
aliis  potest,  Festus). 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the 
"same  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we 
have.  The  same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the 
city,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and 
execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an 
army,  Uv.  x.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  The  civil  authority  of  a 
magistrate  was  called  magistrates  or  potestas;  his  judicative 
power  jurisdictio;  and  his  military  command  imperium. 
Anciently  all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army 
were  called  PRiETORES ;  (vel  quod  cxteros  prtirent^  vel 
quod  aliis  prtessent^  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  magistrate;  as,  Ma- 
gistrates 
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gistratus  jussit:  or  a  magistracy ;  as,  Titio  magistrates 
datus  est)  Festus.  So  POTESTAS ;  as  Habere potestatem^ 
gerere  potestates,  esse  in  v.  cum  potestate,  to  bear  an  office  ; 
Gabiorum  esse  potestas,  to  be  a  magistrate  of  Gabii,  Juve- 
nal, x.  99.  Jurisdictioncm  tanfm  in  urbe  delegari  magistra- 
tibus  soli  tarn,  etiam  per  provincias,  Potestatibus  demanda- 
vit,  Suet.  Claud.  24-.  Magi  stratus  was  properly  a  civil 
magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city  ;  and  Potestas  in  the 
provinces :  (Magistrates,  vel  its,  qui  in  potestate  aiiqua  sity 
ut  puta  proconsul,  vel  prator,  vel  alii,  qui  provincias  reguntt 
Ulpian).  But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  SallusU 
Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said 
esse  in  v.  cum  imperio,  in  justo,  v.  summo  imperio.  (Cunt 
imperio  esse  dicitur,  cut  nominatim  est  a  populo  mundcttum 
imptrium,  Festus).  Thus,  Abstinientiam  neque  in  imperiis9 
neque  in  magistratibus  prtstitit,  i.  e.  neque  cum  exercitui 
prtesset  jus  belli  gerendi  habcret,  neque  cum  munera  civilia 
in  urbe  gereret,  Suet.  Caes.  54.  Nemine  cum  imperio  (military- 
command)  out  magistratu!(civ\\  authority"),  tendente  quoquam, 
quin  Rhodum  diverteret,  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magistratus  £sf 
imperia  capere,  to  enjoy  offices  civil  and  military,  Id*  C*s, 
75.  But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio,  simply  for  Esse  c6nstilem7 
Liv.  iv.  7.  and  all  those  magistrates  were  said  Habere  impe- 
rium,  who  held  great  authority  and  power,  (qui  et  coercere 
aliquem  possent,  et  jubere  in  carcerem  duci,  Paull.  1.  2.  ff.  de 
in  jus  vocando),  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  praetors. 
Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio,  Liv.  ii. 
56.  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm.  i.  4.  19-  whereas  the 
inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
«diles,  and  quaestors,  were  said  esse  sirie  imperio,  and  to  act 
only  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Sometimes  potestas 
and  imperium  are  joined;  thus,  Togatus  in  republica  cum 
potestate  imperioque  versatus  est,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 

DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

'T'HE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided;  into^r- 
dinary  and  extraordinary,  greater  and  less,  curule  and 
not  curule;  also  patrician  and  plebeian ,  city  and  provincial 
magistrates 
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The  MAGISTRATES  ORDINARII  were  those  who 
Were  created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re. 
public;  the  EXTRAORDIN  ARII  not  so. 

The  MAG  I  STRATUS  MA  JOKES  were  those  who  had 
what  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  (qu*  minoribus  magis 
rata  essent,  Gell.  xiii.  15).  The  magistrates  majores  ordL 
narii  were  the  consuls,  prsetors,  and  censors,  who  were  cre- 
ated at  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  extraordinarii  were 
the  dictator,  the  master  of  the  horse,  (magister  equitui}i)y 
the  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRA1  US  MINORES  ORDINARII 
were  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors: 
EXTRAORDINARII,  the  pr*fcctus  annctu,  duumviri 
ftavales,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who 
had  the  right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely, 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  prsetors,  censors,  and  curule  sediles. 
All  the  rest,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES. (Curules  magistrates  appcllati  sunt,  quia  curru  vc* 
hebantur,  Festus  :  In  quo  curru  sella  curulis  erat,  supra  quam 
consider  ent,  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently 
made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory  ;  hence  Horace 
calls  it,  curule  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  53*  The  magistrates  sat  on  it 
in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were 
chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also 
from  the  plebeians,  except  the  inter  rex  alone,  (quern  et  ipswit 
patricium  esse,  et  a  patriciis  prodi  necessc  erat,  Cic.  pro 
Domo,  14).  The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  sediles  and 
tribunes  of  the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
this  purpose  (LEX  ANNALIS) by  L.Villius,  or(L.  Julius), 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  sirname  of  annales,  Liv.  xl.  43.  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id. 
xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  4.  It  is  certain  that  the  praetor, 
ship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  sedileship,  Cic.  Fa. 
mil.  x.  25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  Phil.  v.  1 7.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year,  (se  sue  quemque  magistratum  anno  gessisse),  the  years 
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appointed  for  the  different  offices  by  the  lex  vilia  were,  for 
the  quaestorship  thirty-one,  for.  the  atdileship  thirty  seven, 
for  the  praetorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three* 
Bat  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed 
from  these  restrictions,  ibid,  and  the  emperors  granted  that 
indulgence  (annos  remittebant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio*  liii.  28. 
The  lex  annalis,  however,  was  still  observed,  Plin.Ep.  iii.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  diat  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  «give  favourable 
omens;  and  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sylla, 
A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  ob- 
taining preferments ;  that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before 
being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being  praetor  ;  nor  should 
enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different 
offices  in  the  same  year,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  \.p.  412.  Liv. 
xxxii.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5.  Liv.  vii.  40.  But  these  regulations 
also  were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  enter, 
ing  on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the 
laws,  (in  leges  jurare),  Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  thev  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they 
had  done  any  thing  amiss,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jul.  23. 


KINGS. 


T>OME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute 
power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They 
had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Dionys.  ii.  13.    Sallust.  Catilin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  hachthc  chief 
direction  of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  ii.  14.  as  among  the 
Greeks.    Virg.  An.  iii.  80.    Cic.  Divin.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prxtexta,  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  sceptre,  the 
sella  curulisjund  twelve  Victors,  with  the fasces  and  secures,  i.e. 
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carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed 
from  the  Tuscans,  Ltv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  Sail,  Cat.  51.  Jin. 
Dionys.  iii.  61.  Strab.  v.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The 
toga  prstexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  also 
the  latus  clavus,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin. 
ix.  39.  s.  63.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years 
under  seven  kings,  Romuhis,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullius  Hos- 
tilius, Ancus  Marciusy  JL  Tarquiruus  Prtscus,  Servius  Tul- 
lius, and  L.  Tarquinius,  sirnamed  SUPERBUS  from  his 
behaviour ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they 
are  justly  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  Liv.  ii.  I.  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for 
his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son 
Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus. 
This  revolution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L. 
Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the 
Romans  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government, 
which  they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regit  facerc, 
to  act  tyrannically,  regit  spiritus,  regia  superbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PRiEFECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
under  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  magister  equilum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  on  account  of  a  dispute  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  sena- 
tors shared  the  government  among  themselves.  They  appoint- 
ed one  of  their  number,  who  should  have  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the 
ensigns  of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days;  after 
him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv. 
i.  17.  Dionys.  ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  elections  when  there  were  no  consuls  nor  dictator, 
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Liv*  iii.  55.  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death, 
or  when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections 
by  their  intercession,  liv.  vi.  35. 


ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


I.  CONSULS. 

I.  The  first  Creation,  different  names,  and  badges  of 

CONSULS. 

i 

AFTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  su- 
preme magistrates  were  annuaily  created  with  equal 
authority ;  that  they  might  restrain  each  other,  and  not  be- 
come insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  post 
red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRjETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Festus;  also  Imperatores,  S alius  L  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSU- 
LES,  either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
(a  consulendo  reipublicx),  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  consulting  the 
senate,  (a  consulendo  senatvm),  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and 
people,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges, 
(a  judicando),  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing  su- 
preme command  the  Greeks  called  them  'rnATOI. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  (subro- 
gate vel  sniffectus  est),  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
but  he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls, 
Liv.  xli.  18. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  kings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  toga  pr<texta,  sella 
curulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  (scipio  ebumeus),  and 
twelve  lictors  with  the  fauces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Liv.  ii.  i.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately 
mensibus  alternis).  A  public  servant  called  sic  census,  went 
before  the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed;  which 
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custom,  after  it  had  been  long  disused,  Julius  Csesar  re. 
stored  in  his  first  consulship,  Suet,  jful.  20.  He  who  was 
eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or 
had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first,  Gell.  ii.  15.  Liv.  ix. 
8.  According  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before 
both  consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law 
of  Valerius  Popiicola,  lib.  v.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24 
lictors  attending  the  consuls,  ii.  55.  but  this  must  be  under- 
stood without  the  city. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with 
the  kings,  so  thry  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  I. 
But  Valerius,  called  POPLICOL  A,  {a pojmlo  colcndo )9  look 
away  the  securis  from  the  fasces,  (securim  fiscibus  ademit),  i. 
e.  he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
only  left  them  the  right  of  scouiging,  at  least  within  the  city, 
Dionys.  v.  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  invested  with  mili. 
tary  command,  they  still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right 
of  punishing  capitally,  lit;,  xxiv.  9.  Dionys.  v.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of 
them  had  the  fasces  and  secures  ;  but  w  hen  they  both  com. 
manded  the  same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day 
alternately*  (altcrnis  impcritabant),  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Popiicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people  ;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen 
who  thus  appealed,  Liv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards 
once  and  again  renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  Valerian 
family,  Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed 
under  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Popiicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the 
fasces  in  token  of  respect,  Liv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people  might  be 
slain  with  impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all 
their  proceedings,  {omnibus  actis  intercedere).  Still,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great:  and  the  con- 
sulship was  considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  prefer- 
ment, {honorum  populi  finis),  Cic  pro  Plane.  25. 
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The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic: 
pro  Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the 
people  and  the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased, 
and  executed  their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed 
and  got  passed,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors. 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  TulUo 
Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Consulibus,  marked  the  690th  year  of 
Rome.  Hence  numerare  multos  confutes,  for  annos,  Sen.  Kp. 
4.  Bis  jam  pane  tibi  consul  trigesimus  instate  You  are  near 
sixty  years  old,  MartiaL  i.  16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were 
said  Aperire  annum,  fastosque  reserare,  Plin.  Pan.  56. 

He  who  had  mostsuffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  (in  fastis). 
He  also  had  the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  elec, 
tion  of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  war',  uncovered  their  heads, 
dismounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they 
passed  by,  Sen,  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the 
consul  took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANT- 
MADVERTERE,  Liv.  xxiv,  44.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Acilius 
the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  LucuLlus  the  Prsetor 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice, 
because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him,  when  passing  by,  Dio. 
xxxvi.  10.  &  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a  con. 
sul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  com- 
mand. They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  neces- 
sary for  their  support.  They  appointed  the  military  tri- 
bunes, or  tribunes  of  the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  were 
created  by  the  people.  See  Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions, 
and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  Phih 
iv.  4.  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons 
from  thence  to  Rome,  (Romam  evocare,excire,v.  accire\  and 
punish  them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  They 
were  of  so  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations, 
in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be  under 
their  protection,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  consuls  were  armed  with 
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absolute  power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  vide- 
rent,  vel  Oarent  opeR  am,  £s?c.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  23. 
In  any  sudden  turnukor  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citi- 
zens to  arms  in  this  form :  Qui  rempublicam  saltam  esse 
velit,  me  sequatur,  Qc  pro  Rabir.  7.  Tusc.  S!>u*st.  iv.  28. 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow :  their  office  was  then  only  to  consult  the 
senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  ( placitd)  of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the 
public  taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors, 
Ovid.  Pont.iv.$.  18.  &  Ep.  ix.  47.  to  exhibit  certain  public 
games,  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c. 
They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga 
ptcta  or  palmata,  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed. 
They  also  added  the  securis  to  the  fasces. 

*  »  ■ 

3.  The  Day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning' of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  different  times;  at  first  on  the  23d  or  24th 
Februaiy,  (Vll.  vel  VI.  Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tar- 
quin  was  said  to  have  been  expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  685. 
which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  REGIFUGIUM, 
JPestus:  afterwards  on  the  first  of  August,  {Kal.  Sext.)  which 
was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  con. 
sulary  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with  January), 
Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the  15th  of 
May,(ift  Id.  36.  About  fiftyyears  after,  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, {Id.  Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  n.  Then  on  the  first 
of  July,  {Kal.  ^uinctil.)  Liv-  v.  32.  viii.  20.  which  continued 
till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530, 
when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  March,  {Id.  Mart.)  At 
last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  Fuhio  fcf  T.  Annio  Coss.)  it  was 
transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  {in  Kal.  fan.)  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  magis- 
tratibus  ineundis),  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  81.  iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the 
1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  en  'heir  office,  they  were 
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called  CONSULES  DESIGNATE  and  whatever  they  did 
in  public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority, 
not  by  their  power;  (£*uod  potestatc  nondum poterat,  obtinuit 
auctoritate),  Cic.  in  Pts.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  might  however 
propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  pertaining  to  their 
office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to  them,  they 
were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  See  p.  12.  - 

.  The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have 

time  to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office; 
and  that  enquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained 
their  election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime 
upon  trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their 
competitors,  who  accused  them,  were  nominated  in  their 
place,  Cic.  pro  Sytt.  1 7.  8c  32.  They  were  also,  besides  being 
fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming 
into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpurnian  and  other  laws,  Cic.  pro 
Cornel.  Muren  23,  Sec.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla, 
Sail.  Cat,  18.  Cicero  made  tne  punishment  of  bribery  still 
more  severe  by  the  Tullian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years'  exile,  pro  Mur.  32.  in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Psetillius  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  (auctoribus  patribus; 
ut  novorum  maxime  hominum  ambitio,  qui  nundinas  et  eonci- 
liabida  obire  soliti  erant,  comprimeretur\  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls  (salutabant),  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  PUn.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  be- 
ing conducted  with  great  pomp, (which  was  called  PROCES- 
SUS CONSULAR  IS),  to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their 
vows,  (vota  nuncupabant),  and  sacrificed  each  of  them  an  ox  to 
Jupiter;  and  then  began  their  office  (munus  suum  auxpicaban- 
tur J,  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things  concern- 
ing religion,  Ovid*  Pont.  iv.  4.  &  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxit.  i. 
xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post  red.  ad  J^wir.  5.  Pull.  ii.  34.  Dio.  Fragm. 
120.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to  ob- 
serve the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  as  they  had  done  when  elected, 
PUn.  Pan.  64.  65.  And  in  like  manner  when  they  resigned 
their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  made  a  speech 
to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in  the  ir  consul- 
ship, and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  la  <  s, 
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ibid*  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from 
making  a  speech,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the 
tribune  Me  tell  us  did  to  Cicero,  Dro,  xxxvii.  38.  whereupon 
Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin :  which  the  whole 
Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice 
cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and  then  con. 
ducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 

4.  The  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots, 
or  agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces ;  (provin- 
clas  inter  se  sortiebantur,  aut  parabant,  vel  comparabant ;  pro- 
vincias  par  tit  i  sunt)y  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10. 22. 57.  et  alibi  passim. 

A  province  (PRO  VINCI  A),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any 
one,  whether  private  or  public ;  thus,  0  Geta,  provinciam 
cepisti  duram,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5. 
Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  pro. 
vince  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned 
him  j  as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  in 
which  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  ii.  40.  54. 58. 
iii.  10.  22.  25.  v.  32.  vii.  G.  12.  viii.  I.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12. 
xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  &?  15.  Flor.  i.  n. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  se- 
nate  after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their 
office,  Liv*  xxxii.  8*  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes 
the  same  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id,  x.  32. 
xxxiv.  42.  xl.  i,  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius, 
general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furcet  Caudtna^  Liv.  ix.  I. 
&c.  So  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent 
against  Hannibal,  at  the  batde  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  & 
xxv.  3.  xxvii.  22,  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Seropronius 
Gracchus,  A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  'decreed  two  pro- 
vinces for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Oc.  pro 
Dom.  9.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  27.  which  they,  after 
entering  on  their  office,  dividejl  by  lot  or  agreement,  (sortc 
vel  comparatione parttti  sunt).  In  latter  times  the  province  of 
a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the  form 
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of  a  province,  (see  p.  70.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  efc* 
piration  of  his  office,  should  command  j  for  during  the  time 
of  their  consulship,  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence 
Cicero  says,  Turn  Bella  gererc  nostri  duces  incipiunty  cum  aus- 
picta,  i.  e.  con&ulatum  et  pri-turam,  posuerunty  Nat.  D.  ii.  3* 
For  proprietors  and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking 
the  auspices,  (auspicia  non  habebant)y  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCE COtfSULARES;  to.the  praetors,  PRETO- 
RIA. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Stipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  xxxvii.  i. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinemy  extra  sortem  vel 
sine  sortey  sine  comparationey  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  JO,  fcfc 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their 
negative,  but  not  in  those  of  the  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8. 
Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed 
concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  by  the 
people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jug,  73.  And  the  attempt  of  Marius, 
by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  S)  11a  to  himself 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
I.  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all 
the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague 
Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
Casar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  Ibid.  22.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  in  Vatin*  15.  and  soon  after 
also  Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  senate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio,  xxxviiu 
8.  which  important  command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to 
him  for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  Liv.  Epit. 
105.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  Epist.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  page  22.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation, 
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however,  wai  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, Liv.  x.  IS*  xxv ii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate :  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  {abrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix. 
19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their 
provinces,  Liv.  xxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their 
command,  Id.  v.  32. 

fompey  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  briber}-,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  live  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46.  and  that  for 
these  five  years,  while  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  dis- 
qualified, the  senators  of  consular  «nd  praetorian  rank,  who 
had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the 
vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  9y  which  law 
the  government  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cic. 
Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  pro* 
vinces  should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular 
more  than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised 
by  Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic,  Phil.  i.  8. 

5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  impor- 
tant change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes, 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  £eturned  home 
from  the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that 
custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which  made  her  sister 
laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  This  stung  her 
to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not  conceal 1 
her  uneasiness.  Her  father  seeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if 
all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  direct  answer: 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  her  a  confession, 
that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man  who 
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could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  husband. 

For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the  military 
tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty-lour  years  after  their 
first  institution,  A.  U.  311.  to  A.  U.  355.  no  one  plebeian 
had  been  created,  Liv.  v.  12.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  afterwards, 
Liv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore,  consoled  his 
daughter  with  assurances,  ihat  she  should  soon  see  the  same 
honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To 
effect  this,  he  concerted  measureswith  his  son. in-law,  and  one 
L.  Sf  xtiub,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  com. 
mons,  Liv.  vi.  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office 
for  ten  years,  ibid.  42.  for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to 
get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians, 
ibid.  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  I. 
and  the  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2* 
from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a 
plebeian,  was  called  LEX  LICINI  A,  ibid.  21.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31.  which  was  early 
allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely  happened  ;  the  pa- 
tricians for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  Uv.  vii. 
18.  19.  et  alibi  passim^  Sail.  Jug.  6$.  Cic.  in  Kull.  W.  i.  The 
Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4.  &  5.  as  did  after- 
wards also  the  people  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6.  but  both  these 
demands  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was 
Cornelius  Balbus,  Piin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil.  ii.  51.  a  native  of 
Cadiz ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each 
of  the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachmx,  or  denarii,  i. 
e.  16*.  Id.  3y.  sterling,  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 

6.  The  Legal  Agey  and  other  Requisites  for  enjoying  the 

Consulship. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (JEtas  CONSU- 
I»ARI S)  was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  1 7.  and  whoever  was 
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made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own 

year,  (suo  anno),  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  «dile,  and  prae- 
tor.  It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and 
in  a  private  station,  (see  p.  85.):  and  no  one  could  be  created 
consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Liv* 
vii.  42.  x.  13. 

Bat  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient 
times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind, 
and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Many  persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Cic.  A  nte*  3.  and  several  below  the  legal 
age ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three,  Uv»  vii.  26» 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight,  Id.  xxv.2.  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight,  Id.  Eptt.  xlix. 
T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not  quite  30,  Plutarch*  Pom* 
pey,  before  he  was  full  hirty-six  years  old  (Ex  S.  C\  kgibus 
sohttus  consul  ant) Jiebat,  quam  ullum  magi  stratum  per  lege* 
Wpere  Ucuissety  u  e.  be  lore  by  law  he  could  be  made  aedile, 
which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  Magistratus^  al- 
though that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  qutestorship  and 


To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years 
without  intermission  ;  as  to  Marius,  Uv.  Epit.  67.  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence, 
$bid»  et  68.  fc?  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls  without 
having  previously  borne  any  curule  office,  Uv.  xxv.  42.  xxxiL 
7*  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  inter- 
val than  of  ten  years,  Li  v.  passim.  And  the  refusal  of  the 
senate  to  permit  Caesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his  absence, 
or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war 
between  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
extinction  of  liberty,  Css.  de  bell.  civ.  i.  2.  3. 

f.  Alterations  in  the  Condition  of  the  CONSULS  under  the 


Julius  Cm&avl  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere 
name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  76.  all  the 
other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the  usual 
form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomi- 
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nation  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Suet.  yuL 
41.  &  76.  He  Was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time,  Dicu 
xliii.  i.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the 
consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he 
chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the  Par- 
thians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years 
to  come,  (Consules  et  tribunos  plebis  in  biennium,  quos  vohtii), 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Dio,  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of 
substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks; 
sometimes  onlv  for  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucaru  v.  397. 
Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  30.  Dio,  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the 
prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number  with  honours.  Under 
Commodus,  there  were  twenty- five  consuls  in  one  year,  Lam. 
prid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was  twelve.  But  the  con- 
suls who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  January,  g^ve 
name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDlNARU,  the 
ethers  being  stiled  SUFFECTl,  or  Minores,  Dio,  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  l>y  the  emperor,  Plin.Ep.  ix. 
13.  did  not  us^  any  canvassing,  hw  went  through  almost  the 
same  formalities  in  nther  respects  as  .nder  the  republic,  Plin* 
Pan.  63,  64,  65,  '-9,  77,  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  se» 
nate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor 
in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  13,  18.  Paneg.  2,  90,  91,  93. 
when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues;  which  was 
called,  Honore,  vel  in  hokorem  principis  censere,  Id* 
Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were 
first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  (See  p.  12.  fcf  Plin* 
Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads, 
which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under 
the  name  of  PANEGYRICUS  (i.  e.  x«ytr  xttfiyvtitff  oratio 
u  conventu  habita,  a  ir«»i»y«^<r,  conventus^  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.) 
Nerve  Trqjano  Augusto  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls,  (CON- 
SULES  HONORARII)  ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persons 
who  had  never  been  consuls  or  prators,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in 
the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  (loco  comulari  vel  pretorio,  Cic.  Phil,  u  6.  v.  17. 
Liv.  Epit.  118.)  which  was  culled  auctoritas  vel  sententia 
consularis  aut  pretoria,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So 
Allectus  inter  pretorios,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanti  senatus 
ornamenta  pretoria  decrevit.  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  $. 
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Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  4,  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  ^rctors, 
were  called  PRjETORII;  stdiles,  jEDILITII;  qu*stor», 
QUiESTOKlI. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the 
year,  of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name, 
A.  U.  1293.  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume 
that  office  the  first  year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantine 
created  two  consuls  annually ;  whose  office  it  was  to  exer- 
cise supreme  jurisdiction,  the  one^at  Rome,  and  the  othefr 
at  Constantinople. 


II.  PR^TORS. 


1.  Institution  and  Power  of  the  PRAETOR. 


rT,HE  name  of  PRAETOR  (is  qui  pr  tit  jure  et  exercitu, 
Varro,  e-r^rnyof-),  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  ma. 
gistrates,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is 
called  Prttor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls, 
being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for 
that  purpose,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRiETOR 
was  thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only 
from  among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for 
the  consulship  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but 
afterwards,  A.  U.  418,  also  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  viii. 
15*  The  praetor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was 
created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspices  as 
the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  colleague,  Liv.  vii. 
X.  viii.  32.  Gcll.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  praetor 
was  Sp.  Furius  Camiilus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Ca« 
millus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  lAv,  vii.  i. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the 
■umber  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  prae- 
tor was  added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them, 
•r  between  citizens  and  them,  ( qui  inter  cives  Romanos  et 
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teregrinos  jus  (Secret,  Li  v.  Epit.  xix. — xxii.  35.)  hence  called 
PK^ETOH  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined  by 
casting  lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should 
exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens 
was  called  PRjETOR  URBAN  US,  and  was  more  honour- 
able ;  whence  he  was  called  PrjCtor  honor atus.  Ovid.  Fast. 
i.52.  Major,  Festus  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law 
derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORA- 
RIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their 
place,  (mtmttt  consular esustinebat),  Cic.  Fam.  10. 12.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  might  convene  the 
senate ;  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic.  Fam* 
xii.  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as,  the 
Ludi  ApoilinareSy  Liv.  xxvii.  23.  the  Circensiun  and  Mega- 
lensian  games,  jfuvenaL  xi.  192.  and  therefore  had  a  parti, 
cular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  77.  When  there  was 
no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  the  public  building*  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  (sarta 
tecta  exigebat),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these 
important  offices  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
city  above  ten  days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  A  D  DICO. 
Pr*tor  dab  at  actionem  et  judices;  the  praetor  gave  the  form 
of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  com. 
plained  of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the 
cause;  dicebat  jus*  pronounced  sentence  ;  addicebat  bona 
vel  damna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
&c. 

The  davs  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  iis  diebushtc  tria  verba 
fari  licebat).  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  were  called  NE FASTI. 


Hie  nbpastus  cntyper  quern  tria  verba  stlentur  : 
Fastus  erit.per  quern  lege  licebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 
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I^e  Prater  Urbamts  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
naving  sworn  to  the*  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an 
edict  (EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  {Formula),  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  vear  -r 
whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  inVerr. 
u  42.  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
publicly  declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rostra,  (cum  in 
concionem  adscendisset),  what  method  he  was  to  observe, 
(ait*  observaturus  esset),  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  dc 
Pin.  ii.  22.  This  edict  he  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by 
a  herald,  Plant,  in  prolog.  Panuli,  it.  but  also  to  be  publicly 
pasted  up  in  writing,  (Scriptum  in  ALBO,  (i.  e.  in  tabula 
dealbata,  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  albis  Uteris  notatd),  public?  pro- 
poniy  unde  de  PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  humo),  recti  legi  posset); 
in  large  letters,  (Uteris  maju$culis,J  Suet.  Cat ig.  41.  These 
words  used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM 
FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Vitell.  14.  Plaut.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  pnetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predecessors,  were  called  TRALATITIA;  those  which 
he  framed  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or 
part  of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NO- 
VUM, Cic.  in  Vert.  i.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the 
course  of  the  }'ear,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or 
enmity,  Cic,  in  Verr.  u  41.  46.  this  was  forbidden,  first  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585,  and  afterwards,  A.  U. 
C86.  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  nobility,  Ut  Pr^tores  ex  edictis  suis 
peRpetuis  jus  di cRREnt,  i.  e.  That  the  praetors,  in  ad- 
ministering justice,  should  not  deviate  from  the  form  which 
they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office,  Ascon,  in  Oral.  Cic.  pro  Corn.~—Dio,  Cass.  36.  c.  22. 
fc?  23.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the  prartors,  (jus  PRjE- 
TORIUM)  became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study 
their  edicts  with  particular  attention,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5. 
some  also  to  comment  on  them,  Gell.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  praetors? 
were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the  law- 
yer Salvias  Julian,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
/Biditts  Julian;  which  was  thereafter  called  EDICTUM 
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PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  n» 
doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous 
code  of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  et  re- 
pent in  a),  Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  E DICTUM 
URBANUM,  ibid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIA- 
LE,  ibid,  46.  Siciliense,  45,  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Prstor  Urbanus  only  published  aft 
annual  edict ;  and  that  the  Prttor  Peregrinus  administered 
justice,  either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic,  Fam.  xiii.  59.  And  it  appears  that 
in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for  relief 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Prttor  Urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  46. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio,  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  prae- 
tor ;  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  to0  44.  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii. 

6.  the  dictator,  Liv*  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Liv.  xliii.  14. 
Nep.  in  Cat.  1.  Gell.  xv.  11.  the  curule  iediles,  Cic.  Phil.  ix. 

7.  Phut.  Captiv.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the  quaestors,  ibid.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Cic.  Epist. passim;  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
prsefect  of  the  city,  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c.  So  like- 
wise the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and  decemviri  sacrorum,  Liv. 
xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2,  z.  and  in  particular,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  Tacit-  Hist.  ii.  91.  Cell.  ii.  2S.  All  these 
were  called  HONOR  ATi,  Liv.  xxv.  J.  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5. 
2.  or  Honor e  honestati,  Sail.  Cat.  35.  honor ibus  honorati,  Vel- 
lei.  ii.  124.  honore  vel  honoribus  usi,  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Flacc. 
19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their 
edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all 
these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
also  called  edicta,  but  usually  rescripta.    See  p.  25. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus,  Consules  cum  viros prima, 
rios  utquc  amplissimos  civitatismultos  in  consilium  advocdsscnt, 
dc  consilii  scntcntia  pronunciirunt,  &fc.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7,  and 
sometimes  of  one  another  j  thus,  Gktn  collegium  pr&torium 
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tribunrptcb.  adhibuhsent,  ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sen- 
UnUa  constitueretur  ;  conscripserunt  communitcr  edictum, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Mantis  quod  communitcr  compositum 
Juerat)  solus  edixit,  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  like- 
wise called  Edictum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  sum- 
mons,  it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then 
what  was  called  a  peremptory  summons  was  given,  (EDIC- 
TUM PEREMPTORIUM  dabatur,  quod  disccptationem 
perimeret,  i*  e.  ultrd  tergiversari  non  pateretur,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  farther  delay) ;  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  he 
was  called  coutumacious,  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a 
summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
Unum  pro  omnibus,  or,  ukum  pro  tribus.  We  read  of 
the  senators  being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an 
edict  of  the  praetor,  Liv.  xliii.  n. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTER  DIC- 
TA; as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  pos- 
session of  a  thing,  Cic.  C*cin.  3.  14. 31.  Orat.  i.  10.  to  which 
Cicero  alludes,  Urbanitatis  possessionem  quibusvis  inter- 
Dicns  defendamus,  Fam.  vii.  32.  also  about  restoring, 
exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing;  whence  Horace,  Sat.  ii. 
2. 217.  Interdicto  huic  (sc.  insano)  omneadimat  jus prstor, 
i-  e.  bonis  inter dicat,  the  praetor  would  take  from  him  the 
management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator,  Id. 
IZpist.  i.  i.  102.  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
{qu*  furiosis  et  male  rem  gerentibus  boms  interdici  jubebat), 
Cic  de  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRAETOR. 

The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who 
went  before  him  with  the  fasces,  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  i.  26.  and 
by  six  lictors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  prxtexta, 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
office,  after  having  offered  up  vows,  (yotis  mtneupatis),  in 
the  capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  satin  the  Forum  or  Co. 
mithim,  on  a  TRIBUNAL,  (in,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali ), 
which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,  (suggesfum  v.  -us),  in 
which  was  placed  the  Sella  Curulis  of  the  praetor,  Cic  Verr. 
iii.  38.  Ma^t.  xi.99.and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GL  ADIUS  et 
HASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him.  The  Tribunal  was 
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made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Fat.  14.  Suet*  C*s.  84. 
so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASS  ESSORES,  or  counsel  of  the 
praetor,  Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  37.  and  others,  Brut.  84.  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious 
halls  were  erected  round  the  Forum,  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  called  BASILIC^E,  or  Regie  sc.  *des  vel  portions, 
Suet.  Aug.  31.  Calig.  37*  Sut.  Silv.  i.  I.  29.  (B«wJux<}< 
Zosim.  v.  2.  Joseph.  A.  xvii.  n.  from  their  largeness  and  mag- 
nificence, the  Tribunal  in  them  seems  to  have  been  of  stone, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Fitruv.  v.  I.  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  Cornua,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  75.  or  Partes 
Primores,  Suet.  Tib.  33.  The  first  Basilica  at  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor,  A.  U. 
566.  hence  called  Porcia,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Prartor,  sat  on 
lower  seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  n.  as  also 
did  the  advocates,  Id.de  Orau  i.  62.  the  witnesses,  Id.  Flacc. 
10.  and  hearers,  Brut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Subsellia 
is  put  for  the  act  of  judging,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  or  of  pleading, 
Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  8.  ii.  33.  thus,  Veraatus  m  utrisque  subsellits 
cum  summa  Jama  et  fide ;  i,  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic. 
Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subsellits  alienus,  &c.  i.  e.  causidicus,  a 
pleader,  in  C^cil.  1 5.  For  such  were  said  habitare  in  subseL 
His  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselUis  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading,  Id  Orat.  ii.  33, 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,  (ju<* 
dicia  exercebant J,  did  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  only  subsellia; 
as,  ihe  tribunes,  plebeian  aediles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  AsconJn 
Cic.  Suet.  CUmd.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  Longi 
subsellii  judioatio,  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  cir- 
cus, &c.  thus,  senator iaftubsellia^  Cic.  pro  Corn.  I.  Bisseptena 
subsellia,  the  seats  of  the  Equites,  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
interloqui,  discutere*  E  vel  DE  PL  ANO  ;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses, u,cx<  quo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8*  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  non 
prOy  vel  e  tribunali^  aut  ex  superiore  loco;  which  expressions 
are  opposed :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  important 
affairs  he  judged  in  form  on  his  tribuna/. 
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The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vd  apparitores)  of 
the  pr*tor,  besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBjE,  who 
recorded  his  proceedings,  (qui  acta  in  tabulas  referrent\ 
Cie.  Verr.  iii.  78,  &  79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summon- 
ed persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third 
hour,  or  9  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and 
when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  3  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr.  de 
ling.  tat.  v.  9. 

4,  The  number  of  PRAETORS  at  different  times. 

"WtfiLE  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
if  ere  only  two  pi  mors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  A*  U.  526.  two  other 
pi  as  tors  were  added  to  govern  them,  Liv.  EptU  2U.  and  two 
jpore  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued,  Id. 
antxii.  27.  &  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were 
created  by  the  Bsebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  prsetors 
and  four  should  be  created  alternately,  Liv.  xl.  44.  but  this 
regulation  seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office, 
aet  out  for  their  provinces.  The  prsetors  determined  their 
provinces,  as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement, 
Liv.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  i.  xxxv. 
41*  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  prxtors  were 
exempted  from  military  service,  Id*  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice 
only  in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  and  important 
causes,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,or  appointed  per- 
sons, one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  (qui  qu*stioni  pre. 
€ssent%  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29.  qutrerent*  quastiones  publkas  vel 
judicia  exercereniy  Liv.  iv.  51*  xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.) 
who  were  called  QUvESITORES,  or  ^uxstores  parricidii, 
whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  over.  Sometimes 
a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Liv.  ix.  26.  But 
A.  U.  604.  it  was  determined  that  the  Prxtor  Urbanus  and 
Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdic* 
tions ;  and  that  the  four  other  prsetors  should  during  their 
magistracy  also  remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public 
trials :  one,  at  trials  concerning  extortion,  ( de  repetundis)  / 
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another,  concerning  bribery,  (deambitu);  a  third,  concerning 
crimes  committed  against  the  state,  (de  majestate)  ;  and  a 
fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury,  (de  peculatu). 
These  were  called  QUESTIONES  PERPETUjE,  Cic. 
Brut,  26.  because  they  were  annually  assigned  (mandabantur) 
to  particular  prjetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the 
whole  year,  (qui  perpetud  cxercerent)^  according  to  a  certain 
form  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  there  was  no  need,  as  for- 
merly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary 
inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their  au- 
thority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing 
Cinusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged 
about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors  to  pre- 
side at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem 
futrere:  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  Cic.  Att  i.  13, 14, 
&  16.  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  C:c.  pro 
Mil.  &c. 

L.  Sulla  encreased  the  number  of  the  qutstiones  perpetu*,by 
adding  those  de  FALSO,  veldecrimine  falsi,  concerning  for- 
gers of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money, 
kc.^SICARIISfrVENEFlCIS,aboutsuchaskilledaper- 
son  with  weapons  or  poison ;  etde  PARRICIDIS,  on  which 
account  he  created  two  additional  praetors,  A.  U.  672;  some 
say  four.  Julius  Caesar  encreased  the  number  of  praetors, 
first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707.  Z)/o,  xlii.  51.  then  to  fourteen,  Id. 
xliii.  47.  afterwards  to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  Tacit.  Hist.  in.  37» 
Under  the  triumviri^  there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year, 
JD/0,  xlviii.  43,  53.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve, 
Dio  says  ten,  xliii.  32.  but  afterwards  made  them  sixteen, 
Pompon,  de  orig.  jur.  ii.  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there 
were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death,  Annal.  i.  14*  Under 
Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen,  and  sometimes  six. 
teen,  jD/o,  lviii.  20.  Claudius  added  two  praetors  for  the 
cognizance  of  trusts,  (qui  de  fidcicommissis  jus  dicerent).  The 
number  then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  prators  were  conferred  on  the prafectus pr*torio,and  other 
magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  prxtors  of  course 
sunk  in  their  importance.  Under  Vaientinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three;  and  this  magistracy  havingbecome  an  empty 
name,  (inane  nomen\  Boeth.  dc  consol.  philos.  iii.  4.  was  at 
last  entirely  suppressed,  as  U  is  thought,  under  Justinian. 
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n^WO  magistrates  were  &rst  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  tak. 

ing  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the 
value  of  their  fortunes,  (censui  agendo);  whence  they  were 
called  CEN SORES,  Liv.  et  Fest.  (Censor,  ad cujus  censio- 
nem,  id  est  arbitrium,  censentur  popuiusy  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.) 
As  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  or  commotions 
at  home,had  not  leisure  forthat  business,(n<m<:0/wuMu$ operx 
erat^sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  id  negotium  agere);  the 
census  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid, 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining, 
that  they  should  be  elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their 
power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half,  (Ex  quinquen* 
nali  annua  ac  semestris  censura  facta  esfy  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33- 

The  censors  bad  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  tho 
patricians,  but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  wh© 
also  had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22.  After- 
wards a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always 
be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Lh. 
Epit*  59.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censors,  who 
had  neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxvii.  G.  and  1 1. 
but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Au- 
gustus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRIVATI), 
jDio,  liv.  2.  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office 
before,  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides 
him  being  called  by  that  name,  Veil.  ii.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et 
passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards 
it  became  very  great.  Ail  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject 
to  them,  (censoribus  subjectij  Liv.  iv.  24).  Hence  the  censor, 
ship  is  cailcil  by  Plutarch,  the  snmmit  of  all  preferments 
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(omnium  honorwn  apex*  vel  fastigium),  in  Cat.  Maj.  and  by 
Cicero,  magistra  pudoris  et  modesti*,  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of 
Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  Consul? 
as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues ;  and  it  was  reckon- 
ed the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprung  from  a  ceuso- 
rian  family,  Valer.  viii.  13.  Tacit*  Ann*  iii.  28.  Hist*  iii.  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  for- 
tunes, and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  dt  leg* 
ill.  3. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Seated  in  their  curiae  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and 
other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their 
classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv.  xxix.  St* 
to  be  called  (atari)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  their  fortunes,  family,  &c  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius.  (Set  p.  79.)  At  the  same  time 
they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  supplied  the 
vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  disgrace 
(notas  innuebant)  on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator  they 
excluded  from  the  senate,  house,  (senatu  movebant^vcl  ejicie- 
bant),  (see  p.  6.)  an  cques  they  deprived  of  his  public  horse, 
(equum  adimebant).  (see  p.  28.)  and  any  other  citizen  they 
removed  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe, 
(tribu  movebant);  or  deprived  him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  Qcrarium  faciebant,  Liv.  Qui 
per  hoc  fion  esset  in  dlbo  centuriee  su*,  sed  ad  hoc  eiset  civis 
tantum,  ut  pro  capite  suo  tributi  nomine  sera  penderct,  Ascon. 
in  Cic)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabulas  Ctritum, 
vel  inter  Cxrites  refer  ebant,  i.  e.  jure  suffragii  privabant ; 
Gell.  xvi.  1 3.  Strab.  v.  p.  220.  Hence  C<critecerddigni\  worth- 
less  persons,  Horat*  Ep,  i.  6.  63*  But  this  last  phrase  does 
not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use  Mrarium 
facere;  in  vel  inter  trarios  refer  re*  This  mark  of  disgrace 
was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eqttcs* and  was  then  always 
added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ;  thus, 
Censor es  Mamercum,  qui  fuer at  dictator \  tribu  moverunt*  octit~ 
plicatoque  censuy  (i.  e.  naving  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus  he  might  be  obliged 
to  pay  eight  times  more  tribute),  trarium  fecerunt.  Liv.  iv.  24. 
Omncs,quossenatumoverunt,quibusqueequosademerunti*rari- 
es fecerunt^et  tribu  moverunt^JsXiu  10.  The  censors  themselves 
did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect ; 
Claudius  negabat,  Suffragii  lationem  injussu  populi  censor  em 
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Cuiquam  homini  adhnere  posse*  Neque  enim  si  tribu  movers 
posset^  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutare  jubere  tribum,  ideo 
omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emovere  posse :  id  est,  civitatem\ 
liber tatemque  eripere,  non  ubi  eenseatur  finire,  sed  sensu  ex* 
cluster e-    H*c  inter  ipsos  disceptata,  £^c\  Li  v.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what 
evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper ;  but,  when 
they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed  a  rea- 
son to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.  which  was  called  SUB- 
SCR1PTIO  CENSOR! A,  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 43,  &  44.  Some- 
times  an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people, 
Plutarch*  in  T.  J§>.  Flamin. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  inflict- 
ing any  censure,  (ut  alter  desenatu  moveri  velit,  alter  retineat; 
ut  alter  in  xrarios  refer ri,  aut  tribu  moveri  jubeat,  alter  veteU 
Cic.  ibid.  Tres  ejecti  de  senatu  ;  retinuit  quosdam  Lepidusa 
coilega  prateritos,  Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  stig- 
matize one  another,  Liv.  xxix.  37.: 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescri- 
bed by  the  Roman  censors,  ex  (formula  ab  Romanis  censorL 
bus  data\  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome, 
Liv.  xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate  might  see  atone  view  the 
wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid.  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said,  censumagere  vel  habere ;  Censere 
populi  xvitateSy  soboles,  familias,  pecuniasque,  Cic.  legg.  iii. 
3*  Referre  in  censwn,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.  or,  censui 
ascribcrc,  Tacit.  Anna),  xiii.  51.  The  citizens,  when  they 
gave  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were 
said  C ens eri  modum  agri,  mancipia%  pecunias,  &c.  sc.  secun- 
dum vel  quod  ad,  Cic.  Place.  32.  I.  80.  Profteri;  in  ctnsum 
deferre  vel  dedicare,  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  annos  deferre 
ve\  censeri:  thus,  CL.  annos  census  estClaudii  C*saris  censurd 
T*  Fullonius  Bononiensis;  idque  collatis  censibus quos  ante  de- 
tiderat,  verum  apparuit*  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes 
also  censere  ;  thus,  Pr^dia  censer ey  to  give  in  an  estimate  of 
one's  farms,  Cic*  Place.  32,  Liv*  xlv.  15.  Pr.  dia  censui  cen- 
sendo^  sc.  apta;  i.  e.  quorum  census  cense  ri,  pretzum  <*sti>nari 
4  r  dim  set  tributi  causd  potest;  farms,  of  which  one  is  the  just 
proprietor,  ibid*  Hence  censeri,  to  be  valued  or  esteemed, 
to  be  held  in  estimation  ;  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Vul.  Max.  v.  3.  3. 
Chid*  Am*  ii.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De  quo 
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censeris,  amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  art 
valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  ult.  Privatus  Mis  CENSUS  erat 
brevi-Vi  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13. 
exiguus,  Ep.  i.  1.  43.  tenuis,  Id.  7.  70.  Equcstris,  v.  -ter, 
the  fortune  of  an  Eques ;  CCCC  miltia  numtnum,  400,000 
sesterces,  PUn.  Ep.  i.  19.  Senatorius,  of  a  senator,  Suet*  Vesp. 
17.  Homo  sine  censu,  Cic.  Elate.  52.  Ex  censu,  tributa  con' 
ferre,  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censu,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3. '323.  Dat  census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56% 
Census  partu*  per  vulnera,  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid. 
9.  Drmittere  censum  t7i  viscera,  i.  e.  bona  obligurire,  to  eat 
up,  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  census populi,  the  treasury, 
Litcan.  iii.  157.  Breves  extender e  census,  to  make  a  small 
fortune  go  far,  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centu- 
ries, according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to 
the  old,  whtn  it  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They 
\zl  the  public  lands  and  taxVs,  (see  p.  64.)  and  the  regula- 
tions which  they  presi  ribed  to  thefarmers>ge:ieral(manic//i6i/.f 
v.  y5;r'-.,;:.v:.'i/i)  were  called  Leges  vel  TabuU  Ccnsori*,  Cic. 
Vei  r.  iii.  ().  m  Kull.  i.  k2.  Po/yb.  vi  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertake  rsaboutbuiid  ingand  re- 
"pairing  -,b.r  ymblic  works,  such  as  temples, porticos,  &c.  {opera 
publico  thfkanda  et  reficienda  RE  DEMPTORI  BUS  foot- 
bo  j);  winch  the\  i  xamined  when  finished, (probaverunt,  i.e. 
ret  te  et  ex  ordine facta  esse  pronunciaverunt)  ;  and  caus«.  d  to 
bv  kept  in  c^ood  repair,  {sartutecta  exigebujtf,  sc.  e*.)  Liv.  iv. 
22.  xl.  51.  x'ii.  ;>.  xlv.  15.  The  expences  allowed  by  the  public 
for  t  xecuti  g  these  works,  were  called  UltrotRibuta,  Liv. 
xrxix.  44.  xiiii.  1G.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  I.  Hence  Uitrotributa 
hcure,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  execu- 
ting th-  m  ;  conducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  ••t-nsors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  mak- 
ing the  public  roads,  bridges,  aq  asd'icts,  &c.  Liv.  ix.  29. 
&  43.  xh.  27  They  likewise  ma  u  ront!  aits  about  furnishing 
the  public  sacrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  horses  for  the  use 
of  the  curule  magistrates,  /iy.xxiv.  18.  Fest.in  voc.Y.qxji  Cu- 
HUi.r.s  ,  aiso  about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it,when 
the  dogs  hail  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic>  pro  Rose.  Am.  20. 
PI:n.  \.  22.  s.  20.  xxix.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  care  th-it  privat-  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Lh.  iv  .8.    And  if  any  one  refused 
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to  obey  their  sentence,  they  rould  fin^hira,  and  distrain  his 
effects  till  he  made  payment,  Liv.  \hii.  Jo. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  oi  the 
people  ;  without  which  the  censors  had  njt  even  ,:.  ■  rb,ht  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  kaing  the  pw.,.u  lands, 
Uv.  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46.  xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Poljb.  vi.  10.  fLnce 
the  senate  sometimes  canctiied  their  leases,  (Jocutionc*  indu* 
cebanf)y  when  they  disapproved  or  ihem,  //  xxxix.  44.  For 
the  senate  had  the  chiel  direction  in  all  these  malt  rs,  ibid. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lav  ;mv  th  ng 
before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  In  mi .  ans  of  th  c/iis.i  'r 
prsetor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  P.i'i.  Hint.  Ai<7.  x  „ -. v. 
1 T.        he.  ciu 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  pu"  die  enmes, 
or  to  such  things  as  came  un  er  th  .-  cognisance  oi  the  tivil 
magis'rate,  and  were  punishable  b\  law;  hut  only  to  mailers 
of  a  private  natur  •,  and  of  less  importance  :  as,  if  one  did  not 
cultivate  his  g  ound  properly ,  Gel!,  iv.  iiJ.  ii  an  cqucs  not 
take  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  ca!Ld  !\c«:«;ia  or 
Jmpolitia,  ibid,  if  one.  livi  'I  too  long  unmarried,  (_  be  im..  for 
which  was  called  y£s  usorium,  Fruits)  ;  or  :i),:;;at.iul  debt 
"Without  cause,  Sic.  VaU  r.  Ma-  in  an  I  parte  -daile,  ii  any 
one  had  not  behaved  with  sulfn  n-n  br.tv-r  \  in  war, xxiv. 
18.  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  C  f.  C"  :cnt.  4»*.  ahm  e  ad,  if 
a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  /./f.  t7  C. .  OJr  iii.  Jl. 

GW/.  vii.  IS. 

The  accused  were  usuallv  permitted  to  make  their  de- 
fence, (causam  dicere),  Li  v.  loc.  cit. 

The  senten  e  of  the  censor-*,  AN1M  ADVKRSIO  CEN- 
SOR LA  vel  jtidrC'U-n  Consorts),  only  affected  the  rank  and 
ch.n  -.  t.  r  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  crdhd  IG- 
NOMIXIA,  (qu&lxii  nomine  tantum,  i.  e.  dignitate  versa, 
batur),  and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  putting 
a  man  to  the  blush,  (nihil fire  damnnio  ajfercbat prater  rubo- 
rem,  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  non  pro  re  judicata  habebatur)  ;  but  might  be  either 
taken  off  b\  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Rjman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Gaeta,  who  h  id  been  extruded  die  senate  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  ihe  very  next  b'sirum  himself  made 
censor,  Cic.  produent.  42.  See  p.  7.  Sometim.s  the  senate 
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added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,  (inerti  ccn. 
sori*  not*\  by  their  decree,  which  imposed  an  additional 
punishment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv. 
xxiii.  22.  and  23.  After  S\Ua,  the  election  of  censors  was 
intermitted  for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  xxiv,  43.  xliii.  15.  16.  Nay,  we  6nd  a  tribune 
ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id.  ix.  34. 
and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  epit.  59. 
Plin.  vii.  44.  9.  45,  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  col. 
leagues,  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors: — 1.  No  one 
could  be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the 
law  of  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship 
when  conferred  on  him,  hence  si  ma  me  d  CKNSOKINUS, 
Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.— — 2.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another 
was  not  substituted  in  his  room  ;  but  his  surviving  colleague 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv,  43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it 
had  happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in 
his  plare,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Liv.  v.  31.  vi.  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comttia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  4j.  Before  they  be- 
gan to  execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do 
nothing  through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act 
uprightly  ;  and  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore 
that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury,  (in 
ararium  ascendentcs)  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they 
had  made  ararii„  Liv.  xxix,  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  memoria  pub- 
lica  recensionisy  tabids  gublicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  the  nymphs,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants, 
Dionys.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Lat.  L. 
v.  9.  after  the  census  was  finished,  ofTered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
(lustrum  condidit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.  See  p.  82. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  till  the  trt- 
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tmneshipof  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  or* 
dering  that  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  un- 
less he  had  been  formally  accused  and  condemned  by  both 
censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and 
the  powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q. 
Jfletellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Dio.  xl.  57. 

Under  thfr  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished  ; 
but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors 
themselves,  oi  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  Caesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (recensum  populi- 
egit\  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  ( vicatim  per  dominos  insu- 
/ar«m),  Suet.  Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a 
monthly  gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  ibid,  which  used 
to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv. 
ii.  34.  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nothing, 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  vears,  Dio.  xliii.  14.  under 
the  title  of  PRjEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus.  Suet. 
Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title 
of  censor,  Dio.  xliv.  5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship, 
(corrigendis  moribus  delectus)*  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people  ;  the  first 
and  last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone, 
Suet.  Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censortan 
power  as  Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  liii.  17.  liv.  2.  10.  &  30.  according  to  Sue. 
tonius  for  life,  ( recepit  et  tnorum  legumque  regimen  perpe- 
ttnim J,  Suet.  Aug.  27.  under  the  title  of  M  AGISTER 
MORUM,  Fast.  Cons.    Hence  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  i. 

Cum  tot  matineasj  ac  tanta  negotia  8olu*> 
Res  Ita/att  armis  t  uteris,  moribus  owe*) 
Legibu*  emendcay  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet.  27. 
although  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  and  Ovid 
says  of  him,  sic  agitur  censur  a,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Some  of 
the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly 
those  of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it, 
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as  Trajan,  Pirn.  Pancg.  45.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it, 
memi  /ued,  Z)  o.  Uii.  18* 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time,  (iion  id 
temp  ts  cen$ur~)%  Tacit.  A\w.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  inter- 
mitted during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during 
that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius,and  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vit/ilius,  A.  U.  800. 
Suet*  Claud.  16.  Vit.  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  A.  tJ.  827* 
Suet.  Vesp.  8.  Tit.  6.  but  never  after.  Censorious  de  die  nat. 
18.  sa>s,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy. five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian;  after  which  it  was 
totally  discontinued,  ibid* 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  per- 
son of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals 
of  Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate, 
TrebelL  Pollio  in  Valer. 


IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  People. 

^r^HE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  ac- 
count  of  debt,  Liv.  ii.  23.  Sec.  at  the  instigation  of  one 
Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called 
Mons  Sacer^  three  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  260.  ibid.  32. 
noi  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained 
from  the  Patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were 
insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve 
their  creditors  ;  and  likewise  that  the  Plebeians  should  have 
proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  (sacrosancti),  Liv. 
iii.  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES, 
according  to  Varro.  /.  iv.  14.  because  they  were  at  first  cre- 
ated from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  at 
the  assembly  bv  cwr/V,  who  according  to  Livy,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tribula^  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297. 
ten  tribunes  were  created,  Liv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class, 
which  number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodiys  the 
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«nemy  of  Cicero, pro  Dom.  16.  Suet  Jul.  20.  At  one  time, 
however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected 
tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  xdile,  whose  lather  had  borne  a  curule  office, 
and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  lather  was  a  captive, 
xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
ttmong  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Atinian  law, 
some  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune 
who  was  not  a  senator,C7e//.xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we  read, 
that  when  there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  account 
of  the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus  chose 
them  trom  the  Equites,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  2. .  30.  But 
others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  those 
who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and 
did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  election. 
See  Mauritius  de  Ugg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate 
for  the  tribune-ship,  (jus  tribunals petendi),  Plin.  hp.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  comitia 
for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  cahed 
sors  ccmhiorum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  ddceinviri, 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pont  if cx  Miximus  presided 
at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was  broken  oil  (si 
comitia  diretnpta  cssent),  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elec\  d, 
those  who  were  created  might  choose  (cosptare)  colleagues 
for  themselves  to  complete  the  number,  t*.  65.  But  a  law  was 
immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prcveir  this  for  the 
future,  which  enacted,  "T  hat  he  who  presided  should  con- 
'*  tinue  the  ccrnitia,  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  vtus, 
"  till  ten  were  elected,  ibid. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of 
December,  (ante diem  quartum  Idas  Decerning)^  because  the 
first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day,  L;v.  xxxix.  52* 
Dionys.  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius 
says,  it  was  on3the  5th  (tionis  Decembris),  in  proxm.  Verr. 
10.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so  ;  for  Cicero  himself 
on  that  day  rails  Cato  tribunus  designatus^  pro  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  to?a  br.  texta.  n  r  had  thev  anv  ex- 
ternal  mark  of  d'gnitv,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator, 
who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  thev  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  carriage,  Cic.  Ph'L  ii.  24.  Pint.  Qi'.tt.  Pom.  81. 
When  they  administered  justice,  the-y  had  no  tribunal^  bntr«c 
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on  subsellia  or  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  had,  however, 
on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency ;  and  every  body 
was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Pim.  Ep.  i.  «3. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It 
consisted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  and  was 
expressed  by  the  word,  VETO,  /  forbid  it.  They  had  only 
the  right  of  seizing,  but  not  ot  summoning;  ( prehensionem% 
sed  non  vocationem  habebant),  Cell.  xiii.  12.  Their  office  was 
only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magis- 
trates ;  (AuxiHi,  non  pom* jus  datum  illi  potestati),  Liv.  ii.  35. 
vi.  ft".  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  privati%  sine  imperio, 
sine  magistrate  ii.  56.  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of 
magistrates,  Plutarch,  in  CorioL  e%  £>u*st.  Rom.  81-  as  they  • 
were  afterwards,  Uv.  iv.  2.  Sail,  Jug.  37.  They  were  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  the  senate.    See  p.  17. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of 
the  people,  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They 
hindered  the  collection  of  tribute,  Uv.  v.  12.  the  enlisting  of 
soldiers,  iv.  I.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they 
did  at  one  time  for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put 
a  negative  (intercedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
ordinances  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  6.  Uv.  xlv.  21.  Polyb* 
vi.  14.  and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  ihe 
proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Caesar  calls 
extremum  jus  tribunorum, de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6. 
&  48.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever 
did  not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator ,  or  a  day 
was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of 
the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it 
was  a  crime  to  restrain,  (in  ordinem  cogere)^  Plin.  Ep.  i.23. 
Liv.  xxv.  3.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  1  hey  first  began  with 
bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the 
Comitia  Tributa;  as  they  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed,  ( sacer\  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Uv.  iii. 
55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  vii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law, 
they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to  pull 
victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro 
.Carl.  14.    They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  off 
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trials,  Uv.  in.  25.  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  14.  and  hindering 
the  execution  ol"  a  sentence,  Cic.  de prov.  cons,  8.  Liv*  xxxviii. 
60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and 
even  ihe  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv  26.  v.  9.  Epit. 
48.  55.  Cic.  in  Vatin,  9.  10.  Dw,  xxxvii.  50.  (as  the 
Ephori  at  L.acccisemon  did  iheir  kingb,  Nop.  i?i  Paus.  3.  whom 
the  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled,  C>c.  de  legg.  iii.  7.  9.) 
Hence  it  was  said,  Datum  sub  jugum  tribunitit  potestatis 
tonsulatuntfuixse,  Liv.  iv.  26. 

rl  he  tribunes  did  not  usually  give  their  negative  to  a  law, 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (e  col- 
legio  tribunorum\  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so, 
might  afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by 
their  colleagues,  Liv,  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or 
threats,  to  withdraw  his  negative,  (inter ccssione  desistere)yot 
he,demanded  time  tofconsider \u(noetem  sibi  ad  deliberandum 
postulavit ;  se  poster  o  die  mo  ram  nullam  esse  facturum),  Cic* 
pro  Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were 
armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him  Cxs.de  Bell,  Chm 
\.  5.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21.  &  22.  (See  p.  23.)  from  the  terror  of 
which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Ccelius,  fled  from  the 
city  to  Catsar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  cros- 
sing the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3* 
Appian  Civil.  \\,p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  C*s.  p.  727.  Lucan.  i.  273. 

Wc  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  trinunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TlOiCic.Att.  vii.  9. pro  Mill.  33.  CW.  de  Bell  Civ,  i.  32.  and 
of  removing  them  from  their  office,  (a  repubUca  removendi, 
i.  c.  curia  et  faro  inter  dicend;)*  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21. 
S  *t-  Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  ibid.  & 
6c  Phil,  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a 
trioune  to  prison,  Dio,  xl.  45.  but  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  all  order  was  violated,  ibid.  46. 
/  The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Liv.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
vu  38. 
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The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Di$* 
nys.  viii.  87".  and  a  mile  around  it;  ( neque  enim  provocation 
netn  esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuwn)^  Li  v.  iii.  20.  unless 
when  they  were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a 
proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome, 
(jure  sacrosanct*  potestatis*),  Liv.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pernoc- 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of 
tow.i,  except  during  tiie  Feri*  Latint^  Dionys.  viii.  87.  and 
thv-ir  doors  were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be 
always  ready  to  receive  the  requests  and  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  Gell.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuni- 
Those  who  implored  their  assistance, (eos  appellabantyvet  aux- 
ilium  implorabant),  said,  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mi« 
hi  auxilio  sins.  The  tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  eri- 
mus,  vel  non  f.rimus,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  (cum  in 
consilium  secesshsent)%one  of  their  number  declared,  ex  sua 
coUegarumque  sententia  vel  pro  collegia  pronunciavit),  Se  in- 

TFRCKDERE,Vf/ NON  INTERCEDERE/JM/  MORR  AM  FACERE  COftttm 

tits  defectum  &c.  Also,  se  non  passuros  legem  ferri  vel  abro- 
gari;  relationem  fieri  de>  &c.  Pronuntiant  placere,  &c. 
This  was  called  DECRETUM  tribunorum,  Liv.  iii.  13.  & 
alibi  passim.  Thus  *  Medio  decrefo  jus  auxilii  sui  expediunt^ 
exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a  moderate  decree,  ib. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they 
decreed  was  called  their  EDICTUM,or  decrctum,  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  41.  If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pro- 
nounced his  decree  ;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit  :  Quo 

MINUS  EX  BONIS  L.  SdPIONIS  OJJOD  JUDICATUM  SIT,  REDE- 

oatur,  se  non  INTERCEDERE  pr.£tori.  L.  Scipio- 
NEM  NON  PASSURUM  in  carcere  et  in  VINCULIS  ESSE, 
mittiojje  eum  se  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PL  EBISC  IT  A),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Lib*  iii.  10.  8c  55.  (See  p.  98.) 
They  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U. 
298.  Dionys,  x.  31.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10.  of  dismissing  it,  when 
assembled  by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  and  of  making  a 
motion,  although  the  consuls  were  present,  Civ.  PhiU  vii.  i. 
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pro  Scxt.  11.  They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  cen- 
sors in  (he  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio,  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make 
harangues  to  them, (concionem  advocabant  vel  populumad  con- 
cionem), Gell.  xii.  14.  By  ihe  ICILIAN  law  it  was  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while 
speaking,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  Cic.  proSext.  37.  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them  without 
their  permission  :  Hence  concionem  dare,  to  grant  leave  to 
s\>tak,Cic.Att>  \v.2.incondonem^xscendere,to\wo\xxitthc  rostra, 
ibid,  concionem  habere,  to  make  aspeech,or  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem  venire,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
40.  in  concionem  vocare,  &  in  condone  stare,  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47. 
but  to  hold  an  asst.  rnbiy  for  voting  about  any  thing,  was, 
habere  comitia,  vel  AGERE  cum  popido,  Gell,  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of*  speaking  even  to  tin  con- 
suls themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.  and  sometimes  would  not 
permit  them  to  sneak  at  all.  (See  p.  113.)Thev  could  bring 
any  one  before  the  assembly,  (ad  conciQnem  vel  in  condone 
producere J,  and  force  him  to  answer  what  questions  were 
put  to  him,  Cic.  in  Vatitu  10.  Pis*  6.  7.  post.  red.  in  Sen, 
6.  Dio.  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  popu- 
lace against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the 
most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were 
about  dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens, 
(LEGES  AGHAUliE),Z/u.ii.  48.  iv.  vi.n.  Cic. in Rull.— 
about  the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  ior  nought, 
(Leges  FRUMENTARIiE  vel  annonari*).  Liv.  Epit.  Ix. 
lxxi.  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  pro  Scxt.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — * 
and  about  the  diminution  of  interest,  (de  levando  finore),  and 
the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  novis 
tabulis leges  FOENEBRES),  Liv.  vi.  27.  fcf  35.  vii.  16. 
&?42.  xxxv.  7.  Paterc,  \\.  23.  See  p.  45. 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and 
their  order,  Liv.  vi.  35.  39.  and  when  the  latter  were 
granted,  the  former  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last, 
however,  after  great  struggles,  4the  tribunes  laid  open  the 
way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 
equilibrium*  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most 
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deserving  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for 
several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation,  (  placide modes  e/'te) 
But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  avarice 
had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  and 
they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  state.  The  bodv  of  the  people  were  oppressed  ; 
and  the  tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert 
their  influence  to  prevent  it ;  or  rather  perhaps  their  inter- 
position  was  disregarded,  Saliust.  Jug*  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely 
undertook  to  assort  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check 
the  oppression  of  the  DObility.  But  proceeding  with  too 
great  ardour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
muitituJe,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies. 
Tibeiius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  capitol.  by  the  no- 
bility, with  h':.>  ronsin  Scipio  Nasica,  Ponttfex  Maximus%  at 
their  head;  A.  I  T.  620,  Appian.  de Belt.  Civ.  i.  359, and  Caius, 
a  f'-w  years  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius, 

who  slaughtered  a  gr«:at  number  of  the  plebeians,  Silhist. 
y 'ag*  16  &  42.  This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  R.-une, 
which  afterwards  at  different  times  deluged  the  slate,  Appian, 
ibid.  i.  349.  VeV%  ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and 
violence  began  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the  legislative 
assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force  to  bo  held  as  valid, 
we  dnte  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  ple- 
beians were  more  oppressed  than  ever,  SadusU  Jug.  31. 

But  in  the  Jjgurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  cor- 
ruption of  the  nobility  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed, 
the  plebeians,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  ascendency,  Ibid.  40.  65.  73.  &  84-. 
The  contest  between  the  two  orders  was  renewed  ;  but  the 
people  being  misled  and  abused  bv  their  favourite,  the  faith- 
less and  ambitious  Marios,  Dio  fragment,  xxxiv.  94.  the  no- 
bility again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  u  That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjov  an\  other  magistracy ;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be 
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allowed  toassemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws,"  Liv.  Epit.  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  413. 
but  should  only  retain  the  right  of  intercession.  6>*.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  6.  (injuria  faciendx  potestatem  ademit,  auxiliiferendi 
rcltqwt),  winch  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  alter  the  death  of  Sylla,tho  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Coua,  A.  U.  079.  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjo\  ing  other  offices,  A.scon.  in  Cic.  and 
in  the  consulship  of  Pmnpey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  083.  all  their 
former  powers,  Sail,  Cat.  38.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  de  Legg*  iii. 
31.  a  measure  which  Ca^ar  strenuously  promoted*?;/**/.  Jul.  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading 
men  :«s  the  tools  of  their  ambition,  backed  by  a  hired  mob, 
(a  conduct  a  plebe  xtipati),  tl  ey  determined  every  thing  by 
force.  They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis. 
4.  pro,  Sext.  25.  They  disposed  of  the  j  ublic  lands  and  taxes 
as  they  thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  com- 
mands on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  6,  10,  24,  26,  pro  Dom,  8.  &  20.  The  assem- 
blies of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and 
massacre;  and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  35,  36,  37,  38,  £rV.  Dio,  xxxix.  7r8, 

Julius  Ca?sar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses, and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  his  country,  (see  p.  137.)  having 
at  last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  redi> 
ced  that  power,by  which  he  had  been  raised, to  a  mere  name; 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  ( potentate  privavit) 
at  pleasure, Jul.  79.  Dio,  xliv.  10.  Veil.  ii.  08. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
self for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio,  li.  19.  the  exercise 
of  it  by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent 
with  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  esta- 
blished, Suet.  Aug.  27.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave 
bimthe  right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dio,  liv.  3.  (see  p.  13.) 
of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases, 
Dh,\u  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable; 
So  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  {crimen  MAJESTATiS) 
to  injure  him  in  word  ordeed,Z)io,  liii.  17.  which,  under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  num- 
bers of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief 
supportsoftvranny,(ADJUMENTAREGNl),7V/c;/,^N 
nal.  iii.  38.  Suet,  fib,  58.  &  61.  Ner.  35.  Hence  this  among 
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other  powers  used  to  be  conferred  on  the  emperors  in  the 
beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  occasions ;  and 
then  they  were  said  to  be  Tribuwtid potestate  donatio  Capi  tol.  in 
M.  Anion. — Vopisc  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  25.)  Hence  also  the 
years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their  tri- 
bunitian  power,  Dio,  liii.  1 7.  which  are  found  often  marked  on 
ancient  coins ,  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January,  nor 
from  the  10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  day  on  which 
the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  from  the  day  oq 
which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  al- 
though they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power, 
^finanem  wnbramet  sine  honor e  nomeri),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Pa- 
ncg.  lO,  &  95.  Tacit,  i.  77.  xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with 
other  ancient  offices. 

V.  jEDILES. 

/"pHE  jEdiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings, 
■*      (a  cura  «dium). 

The  iEdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260, 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionys.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
other  inferior  maj^istrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa* 

Two  iEDILKS  CURULES  were  created  from  thepatrir 
eians,  A.  U.  387,  to  exhibit  certain  public  games,  Liv.  vi.  42, 
They  were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  hut  afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv.  viU 
I.  at  the  Comitia  Tributay  Gell.  vi. 

The  curule  sediles  wore  the  toga  pr&texta%  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  senate,  Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  14.  They  u*ed  the  sella  curulis 
when  they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
Whereas  the  plebeian  ae  tiles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
but  they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTI),  as  the  tri- 
bune?, Fe8tusy  Liv.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  aediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de 
Legg*  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  ba~ 
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•  4r£c*,  porticos,  aquaeducts,  common. sewers,  public  roads, 
Itc.  especially  when  there  were  no  censors ;  also  of  private 
buildings,  lest  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the 
city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  1  hey  likewise  took 
care  of  provisions, markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those 
things  whic  h  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum;  and  if  they 
were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber, Phut.  Pud.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and 
measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expences  of* 
funerals,  Cic.  Phil,  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast,  vi,  663.  They  re- 
strained the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or 
banished  women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned 
by  the  senate  or  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv. 
2.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced,  Uv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only 
petulant  actions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  adilestook  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
concerning  them,  P/avt.Capt.'iv.2.vA3.^nd  fined  delinquents* 

The  sediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of 
seizing,  unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they 
use  lictors  or  via'tores  but  onlv  public  slaves,  Gell.  xiii.  12. 
They  might  even  be  sued  at  law,  (in  jus  vocari,)  by  a  pri- 
vate person,  ibid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curulc  aediles, 
to  exhibit  public  solumn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 
which  they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expence,  to  pave 
the  way  for  future  preferments,  Cic.  Off*,  ii.  16.  They  ex- 
amined the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and 
rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  the  v  deserved,  Plaut* 
Trin.  iv.  2.  14  S.  Cist.  Lpil.  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath 
to  give  ilie  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  Id.  Amphit.  Prol. 
72.  Agrippa,  when  sedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all 
jugglers  C pr^stigiatores)  and  astrologer?,  Dio,  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people, 
jn  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv. 
Hi.  55. 

Julius  Caesar  added  two  other  a?diles,called  CERE  ALES, 
(a  Ctrert)y  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions, Suet.  Jul.  41.  Dio,  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  a?diles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  where 
sometimes  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum, 
€ic.  Fam.  xiii.  n. 
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The  aediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  varia- 
tions, to  the  time  of  Constaminc. 

VI.  QlL^STORS. 

•yHE  Quaestors  were  so  called,  (a  qxurendo),  because  they 
*  got  in  the  pu  lie  revenues,  (publican  petunias  conquirc- 
%unt\  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quausiors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the 
kings,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the 
consuls,  to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  tie.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others 
say,  that  two  quae  -.tors  were  created  by  the  people  from 
among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law  passid  bj 
Valerius  Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  PopUc.  D'otiys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  qiuestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  (  ut  consulibus  ad 
ministrria  belli  prxsto  ciscnt);  atfd  from  this  time  the  quaes, 
tors  might  be  chosen  indilferently  from  the  plebeians  and 
patricians,  Liv.  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four 
more  were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  sam<i  time  that  the 
coining  of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv.  Epiu  xv. 
Sylla  increased  their  number  to  20,  ( supplendo  senatui,  cut 
judicia  tradiderat)y  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  and  Julius  Caesar 
to  40,  Dion^  xliii.  47.  Under  the  Emperors  their  number 
was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QUjESTORES  UKBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIATES 
or  MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet, 
Claud.  24.  Pint*  §>t!£st.  Pom.  40.  They  received  and  ex- 
pended the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their 
receipts  and  disbursements,  (in  tabula*  aeceptlet  expcn.ti  re. 
fercbant))  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed 
by  the  public,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  The 
monev  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTCWI  MULTATI- 
TIUM,i/'v.  xxx.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
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(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  some- 
times of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  (nonveUs 
utebantur),  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going 
upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.69.  iv.  22  vii.  23.  They  enter- 
tained foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them  with  lodgings, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  Valer.  Max. 

v.  i.  They  took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were 
buried  at  the  public  expence,as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys. 

vi.  Jin.  Sulpicius,  Cic.  Phil,  ix.  7.  They  exercised  a  cenain 
jurisdiction,  especially  among  their  clerks,  Pint,  in  Cat.  Min. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  ob- 
tain a  triun.ph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors, 
that  they  had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens 
that  were  missing,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  8.  alter  the  senate  had  deter- 
mined  into  what  provinces  qusestoi  s  should  be  sent.  Whence 
SOKS  is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  qua^tor, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  15.  Cacti.  14.  Fam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magis- 
trate4?, Id.  Verr.  Act-  i.  8.  Plane.  27.  Liv.  xxxv*  G.  and  pub- 
lic officers  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7.  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one, 
Uorat.  Sat.  i.  I.  Ep.  i.  14-  ii.  Suet.  Aug.  19.  Sometimes  a 
certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  the 
senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius 
as  his  quaestor  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves, 
(sine  sorte),  Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

7'he  office  of  the  provincial  q  uses  tors  was  to  attend  the 
consuls  or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that 
provisions  and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army  ;  to  keep  the 
money  deposited  by  the  soldiers  (nummos  ad signa  dipositos)^ 
Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  20.  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute 
of  die  empire,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14.  &  38.  to  take  care  of  the 
money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Liv.  v.  26  xxvi.  47. 
Plaui.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x.  19.  to  return  an  account 
of  every  thing  to  the  treasury;  and  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin.  in  Cecil. 
t7»Suet.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  kittle  pror'-uct,  the 
quaestor  usually  supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  8c  18. 

There  subsisted  «1k*  closest  connection  betw.  en  a  proconsul 
or  pv,  prse  r>v,  and  his  quaestor,  (in  parcntUw.lovo  qaf&toribus 
suis  erant)^  Cic.;>io  Plane.  11.  Divinau  inCse.  il.  19.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  lO.  2G.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.     If  a  qua^tor  died,  another 
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was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PRO* 
QUifcSTOR,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  1$.  &  S6. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUiESTORIUM,  or 
$u*cstorium  forum,  Liv.  x.  32.  xii.  2.  so  also  the  place  in  the 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business, 
C:c.  pro  Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lie  tore  nor  viator  cs^  because 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gell. 
xiii.  12.  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  praetor,  ibid,  13.  Suet.  Jul.  23.  They  could,  however, 
hold  the  Comitia;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their 
office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason 
and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dionys.  viii.  77.  Liv. 
ii.  41.  i  i.  24.  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.  and  by 
clerks  Cic.  in.  Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  ( primus 
gradus  honoris),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  a  person  ad- 
mission into  the  senate,  Cic.  (see  p.  4.)  when  he  was  said 
adirc  adrcmpublicam,  Cic.  or  rempublicam  capessere,  Vel.  ii. 
94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been 
consuls,  Dionys.  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury 
of  the  public  (iERARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince, 
(FISCUS)*St/rt.  Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan. 
SG.Dio,  liii.  16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  lor  the 
management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury ,  and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been 
praetors.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dioy  liii.  2.  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  After- 
wards praefects  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed, 
Plin.  Epist.  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  28.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  centumviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts  ;  but 
Augustus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Decem- 
viri litibus  judicandis,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also 
chose  the  jitdiccs,  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Augustus  gave  the  quaestors 
the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles,  and,  as 
Dion  Citssius  savs,the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercised,  /.  liv. 

36. 
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36.  Out  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  prefects, 
Tacit*  he  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QUjE- 
STORES  C  ANDIDATI,orca7j<//<fo/;  principle  vel  Augusti, 
Suft.  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40.  vel  Claris,  Veil.  ii.  124.  who 
used  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor,  Qibellos*  epistolary 
et  orationes))  to  the  senate,  Suet,  Tit*  6.  (See  p.  23.)  They 
fyere  called  candidati%  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
to  obtain ;  hence,  Petis  tanquam  Qesaris  candidal  us  y  i.  e.  care- 
lessly, Quinctitiariy  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy 
the  quxstorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83*  &  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  quaestors  exhibited  shews  of  gla- 
diators, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expence, 
as  a  requisite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi*  22. 
Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called 
QU&STORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  Chancellor*,  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  belt 
Pers. 


Other  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


THERE  were  various  other  ordinary   magistrates ; 
as 

TRIUMVIRI  C  APITALES,  who  judged  concerning 
alavts  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plant.  Aid.  iii.  2.  2. 
and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxii.  26. 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  mint,  ( qui  auro,  argento.  *riyflando.  feriundo  pr  erant% 
which  is  often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dioy  liv. 
26.  According  to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus, 
DiOy  Hi.  29.  it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted 
%o  circulate  in  the  provinces,  Matth.  xxii.  20. 
NUMMULARII?vel/)fc?/^>|wW5r^,of  assaymastcrs, 
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odquos  nummi  probandi  causd  defer  ebantur,  an  probi  essent^ 
cujus  auriy  an  sub^rati^  an  qui  ponderisy  an  bona  fusionis). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOC TURN  I,  vel  tresviri,  who  had  the 
charge  of  preventing  fires,  (incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  prx- 
erant)y  Li  v.  ix.  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
night-time,  (yigilias  circumibant),  attended  by  eight  lictors, 
Phut.  AmphiU  i.  i.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,vel  viocuri  (quiv'asivrat 
ba^t)  who  had  the  charge  of  the  stretts  and  public  roads* 

All  tluse  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at 
the  Comitia  Tribu(a. 

S  >me  acid  .<»  the  Magistrates  Ordtnarii  Minor  cs,  the  CEN- 
TUM VIRI  litibwt  juaicandis%  (vel  stiitibus  judicandis,  for  so 
it  was  anciently  written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  ou»  of  every 
tribe,  (so  that  properly  th^re  were  105),  for  judging  such 
causes  as  the  prae:or  c  ommitted  to  their  decision  ;  and  also 
the  DECEMVIRI  litibus  judicandis.  But  these  were  gene- 
rally not  reckoned  magistrates,  but  only  judges. 


New  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the 

EMPERORS. 


A  UGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  Cura. 

tores  operwn  publicorutn.viarum,  aquarum,ahei  Tiber  is, 
sc.  repurgandi  et  laxioris faciendi,  frumentipopulo  dividundij 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the 
roads,  of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of  cleaning  and  enlarg-  \ 
ing  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  corn  to  the 
people,  Suet.  Aug.  37.    The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 

I.  Til*  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
urbis),  whose  power  was  verv  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  11. 

A  praefect  of  ..he  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  (in  tempus  deligebatur)y  in  the  absence  of  the- 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consul  ,(a  regibus  impositi:  Postea  consults  mandabanty 
Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate,  even 

although 
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although  he  was  not  a  senator,  GelL  xiv.  c.  ult.  and  also  hold 
tin  t  o  >  itia^  Liv.  i.  59.  But  alter  the  creation  of  the  praetor, 
ik  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Fert*  Latin*, 
ci  La  tin  holy.  days. 

Augustas  instituted  this  magistracy  by  theadvice  of  Maece- 
nas, Dh%  lii.  21.  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  in- 
trusted bv  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy, 
(cunctis  apud  Roman  atque  Italiam  propositus),  Tacit,  ibid. 
Ho. .  Od.  iii.  8. 17.  Ibid.  29.  25.  The  first  praeiect  of  the  city 
was  Messala  Corvinus,  only  for  a  few  days ;  after  him  Taurus 
StatiliiiSy  and  then  Ptso  for  twenty  years.  He  was  usually 
chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  in  the  state,  (ex  vtris 
primariis  vel  consularibus).  His  office  comprehended  many 
things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor  and  sediles. 
He  administered  justice  between  mnsters  and  slaves, f  reedrnen 
and  patrons;  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  cura- 
tors; he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money-brokers  j 
he  had  the  superintendanceof  the  shambles,(cflrH/*CKr<2m£^- 
rcbat),  and  of  the  public  spectacles ;  in  short,  he  took  care  to 
preserve  order  and  public  quiet,and  punished  all  transgres- 
sions of  it,  not  only  in  the  citv,but  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
it,  (intra  cent  esi  mum  ab  urbe  lapidetn),  Dio,  lii.  2 1 .  He  had  the 
power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from"  Italy, 
and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island  which  the  emperor 
named,  (in  insulam  deportandij\  Ulpian.  de  off.  Preef.  Urb. 

The  praeiect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute 
(vicarius)^  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him, 
who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  com- 
mand. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  in.  , 
signia  with  the  praetors. 

II.  The  praefect  of  the  prastorian  cohorts,(PRiEFF.CTUS 
PRAETOR IO,  vel prtloriis  cohortibus);  or  the  commander 
of  the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  fromthe  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another, if  oneof  them  attempted  any  innovation,  I)ioy\Yu  24. 
Their  power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.  But 
Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  com- 
mand, increased  its  influence,  (vim  prtfectura  modicam  an  tea 
intendit),  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,formerlydispers- 
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ed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2.  SueU 
Tib.  37. 

The  prefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom 
they  could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  coia. 
mands;  hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  (utnon  multum 
abjuerit  a principatu;  munus  proximum  vel  alterum  ab  Augusti 
imperio,  Vic.  de  Caes.  y.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought 
1>efore  them  ;  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal, 
unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor* 

The  praetorian  prefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor's  delivering  to  him  a  svfordyPlin.Paneg.  67.  Herod, 
in.  2.  Dfoy  lxviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  prefect,  and  sometimes  two. 
Con stan tine  created  four prtfecti  pr^torio:  but  he  changed 
their  office  very  much  from  its  original  institution ;  for  he 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  east ;  to  another  of  Illyricum  ;  to  a  third  of  Italy  and 
Africa;  and  to  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain:  but  he 
took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers, and  transferred 
that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prxfecti  prxtorio  were  several  substi. 
tutes  (vicarii),  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which 
were  called  DKECESE Sj  and  the  chief  chyineachof  these, 
where  they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS. 
Each  dicecesis  might  contain  several  metropolis,  and  each  m<- 
tropolis  had  several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DICECE- 
SIS for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic,  v.  21.  Fam.  iii.  8. 
xiii.  53. 67.  and  calls  himself  E  PISCOPUS,  inspector  or  go- 
vernor of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  dicecesis,  ad  Att.  viu 

III.  PRjEFECTUS  ANNONjE,  vel  rei  frumentarUt 
who  had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extra* 
ordinary  occasions  under  the  republic:  thus  L.Minutius,£/v. 
iv.  12.  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power,(0»mi* 
potestas  rei  frumentari*  toto  or  be  in  quinquennium  ei  data  est), 
Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio,  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  29. 
In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook 
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the  charge  of  providing  corn,  )pr*fecturam  anncn*  svstepit\ 
and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  twp  men  of  praetorian  dig. 
nity  shduld  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that  office,  JDio9 
liv.  i*  Afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid*  17.  and  thus  it 
became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one pr pectus  annona.  It  was  at  first  an  office 
of  great  dignity,  Tacit*  Ann*  i.  7.  xi.  SI.  Hist*  iv.  68.  but 
uot  so  in  after  times,  Boeth*  de  Consol.  Phil,  Hi. 

IV.  PR4LFECTUS  MILITARISuERARII,  a  person 

who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  in- 
stituted for  the  support  of  the  army,  (frarium  miutarecum  no- 
vis  vectigalibus  ad  tuendos  proseqvendosqtte  milites,  Suet. 
Aug.  49.) 

V.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Au- 
gustus equipped  two  fleets  which  he  stationed,(co;wfifw*),the 
one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenaor 
•um  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper 
commander,(/>r<f/ir/ttt  classis  Ravennat  is. Tacit*  Hist.  iii.  12. 
*t pr  fectus  classis  J/wencrta/wi,Veget.iv.32.)  There  were  also 
ships  stationed  in  other  places ;  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  83.  near  Alexandria,  Suet.  Aug.  98.  on  the 
Rhine,  Flor*  iv.  12.  and  Danube,  Tacit*  Annal*  xiii.  30.  &c 

VI.  PRjEFECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city* 
Of  these  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards, 
(imaco/iors  bints  regionitvs^composed  chieflyof  manumitted 
slaves,  ( kbertino  miltte J,  Suet.  Aug.  25.  and  30.  Those  who 
guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the  night  time,  carried  each  of 
them  a  bell,  (**»?*>,  tintinnabuhini).  to  give  the  alarm  to  one 
another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio%  liv-  4. 

The  prefectus  vigilum  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries, 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
happened,  it  was  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  Comites,  Correctorcs,  Duces,  Magistri  Of. 
ficiorum,  Scriniorum,  Sic.  who  were  honoured  with  various 
epithets  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity;  as, 
Clarissi?niy  illustres.  spectabilcs,  egregii.  perfectissimi*  &c. 
The  highest  title  was,  n$kUissimm  and  gforwissimus. 

EXTRA- 
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EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES, 


I.  DICTATOR  and  MASTER  of  HORSE. 
"'HE  dictator  was  so  called,  cither  hecause  he  was  named 


rtudientcs  essent^  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14  )  or  rather  from 
his  publishing  edicts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  qvod multa  dic- 
taret,  i.  e.  ediceret:  et  homines  pro  legibus  haberent  que  dicc- 
rct,  Suet.  Jul.  77.)  He  was  also  called  magister  populty  Sen. 
Epist.  108.  and  pnttor  maximvs,  Li  v.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  10  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year.  Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator, 
A.  U.  253,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a 
domestic  sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins* 
As  the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respect- 
ed,  on  account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was 
judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single 
magistrate  with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should 
be  no  appeal,  IJv.  ii.  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leq.  iii.  3.  and 
who  should  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  coU 


A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 
As,  i.  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavi  fgcudi  vel  pangendi  causa) 
in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  those  rude  :ges,  {cum  liters  crant  rar*\ 
to  mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by 
the  ordinary  magistrate;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or 
of  any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that 
purpose,  ( quia  majus  imperium  crat to  avert  the  divine 
wrath,  Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  Lv.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  /</.  vii.  28-  or  of 
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Celebrating  games  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viii.. 
40.  ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials,  (qutstionibus  exercendis)y  Id.  ix.  26. 

And,  6,  Once  for  chusing  senators,  {qui  striatum  legeret), 
on  which  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Home, 
and  another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the 
case  at  any  other  time,  Liv,  xxiii.  22,  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
as  the  other  magistrates  J  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular 
dignity  he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  ta- 
ken the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (nocte  si. 
lentio^  tit  mos  esty  dictatorem  dixit)y  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23. 
Ltfonys.  x.  23.  {post  mediant  noctem)y  Fest,  in  voce  sklen- 
tio,  sinistrum,  et  80LIDA  sella. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator; 
about  which  Livv  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided 
it  was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul 
should  name  dictator,  Liv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sylla  and  Csesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comitla,  an 
interrex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepi- 
dus  the  prsetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic,  pro  RulL 
iii.  2.  C*s,  bel,  civ,  ii.  19.  Dig,  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536, after  the  destruction 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene 
lake,  when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and 
word  could  not  easilv  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q. 
Fablus  Maximus  PRODI CTATOR,  and  M.  Minucius 
Rufus  master  of  horse,  Lav,  xxii.  8,  &  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies;  he  could  determine 
about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citia<ns,  without  con- 
sulting the  people  or  senate.  His  t  diet  wa?  observed  as  an 
oracle  {pro  numine  obsctvatutn\  Liv.  viii.  34.  A  r  first  there 
was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  ma- 
gistrate should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (sine 
provoculione\  first  by  the  consuls  Horatiusand  Valerius,  A* 
U.  304.  Liv,  iii.  55.  and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  M.  Vale* 
rius,  A.  U.  453,2j*u.  x.  9.  Fcstusin  voc.  opt!  v  a  lex.  But  the 
force  of  this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  uoubt  Jul.  It  was 
once  strongly  contested.X<v.viii.33.but  never  finally  decided. 

Y  The 
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The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the 
Jascts  and  secures  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  18.  so  that  Livy 
justly  calls  imperium  die  tat  or  is,  suo  ingeiiio  vehemens^  ii.  30* 

Whe  n  a  dictator  was  created, all  the  other  magistrates  ab- 
dicated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Polyb.  iii.  87.  The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act, 
Liv.  iv.  27.  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictator,  and  without 
am  ensigns  of  authority*  in  his  presence,  Liv.  xxii.  n. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain 
limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months,  (semcstris 
dktatura)^\A\.  ix.34.  even  although  the  business  for  which 
he  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never  pro- 
longed beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in 
the  case  of  Camillus,  Liv.  vi.  i.  For  Sylla  and  Caesar  usurped 
their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

Bui  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever 
he  had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created. 
Thus  Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  itmilius  abdicated 
the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day,  Liv.  iii.  29.  iv.  34.  Q. 
Servilius  on  the  eighth  day,  Id.  iv.  47,  &c. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  ot  the  public  money, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the 
people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  epit.  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
without  asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii. 
{4.  to  shew,  as  it  is  thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Roman  army  consisted  in  the  infantry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of 
power  was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his 
conduct,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4* 

For  120  years  before  Sylla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused :  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were 
armed  with  dictatorial  power.  Alter  the  death  of  Caesar,  the 
dictatorship  was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law 
of  Antony  the  consul,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  I.  And  when  Augustus 
was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  refu- 
sed it  wuh  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  (genu  nixusy  de- 
jecta ab  humeri  togd,  rwdo  pectore,  deprccatus  cst)>  Suet. 
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Aug.  52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odi- 
ous appellation,  Z)/*,  liy.  i.  For,  tver  since  the  usurpation  of 
Sylla,  the  dictatorship  was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties 
which  that  tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius  by  Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  bv  an  un. 
precedented  measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  Dio.  xl. 
SO.  He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio, 
his  father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio,  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated 
(dixit)  a  master  of  horse,  (M  AGISTER  EQUITUM), 
usually  from  among  those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity, 
whos'i  proper  offie  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  M.  Pabins  Buteo,  the  dic- 
tator nominated  to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  master  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  chosen  (datus  vel  addi- 
tus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate  or  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  Liv.  vii.  12,  24, 28. 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  hiscommrmd 
by  the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv. 
Vlll.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  horse,  Minu- 
cius,  equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maxiraus, 
Jav.  xxii.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the 
same  insignia  with  the  praetor,  six  Victors,  the  pretext  a,  Sec. 
Dio,  xlii.  27.  He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator 
had  not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 


II.  The  DECEMVIRS. 

'T^HE  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations, 
were  very  few  and  simple,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26.  It  is 
thought  there  was  for  some  time  no  written  law,  (nihil  scripti 
juris).  Differences  were  determined  C ^ies  dirimcbantur)  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  kings,  (regum  arbitrio),  according  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  (ex  *cquo  et  bono),  Sencc.  Epist. 
90.  and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  i.  The 
kings  used  to  publish  their  commands,  either  by  pasting  them 
up  in  public  on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  (in  album  relata  pro- 
ponere  in  publico),  Liv.  i.  32.  or  by  a  herald^  lb.  44.  Hence 
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they  were  said,  omnia  MANU  gubernare^  Pompon.  1.  2.  \ 
3.  D.  deorig.  jur.  (i.  t.potestatc  etimperio,  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  con- 
sulted the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of 
the  LEGES  CURIATjE  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other 
kings,  which  were  also  called  LEGES  REGLE,  Liv.  v.  i« 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  (prtcipum 
sanctor  lcgum)%  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.  all  whose  laws  however 
were  abolished  ai  once  (ttno  edicto  sublats),  by  Tarquinius 
Super  bus,  Dionys.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the 
kings  were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs, 
{tanquam  no  res  majorum);  and  the  consuls  determined  most 
causes,  as  the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  (in  unius  voluntate positum^  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
up,  i ■  >  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform,  ( quo  omnesuti 
dedcrent).  Bi  t  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
i.i  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to 
whom  the-  knowledi  t  of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed 
was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9. 

Ar  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299.  by  • 
decree  of  the  senate  and  by  the  ordrr  of  the  people,  that  three 
ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws 
ot  S  >lon,  tml  to  extmine  the  itistitutions,  customs,  and  laws 
of  th«  other  states  in  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  PUn.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

L'p'»n  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created 
from  among  the  Patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  with- 
out the  libt  rty  of  appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  (Jegibus 
scrrbendi^  all  the  other  magistrates  having  first  abdicated 
thi  ir  office,  Liv.  iii.  32.  &  33. 

Th«  decemv'ri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation. 
Each  administered  justice  to  the  people  every  tenth  day. 
The  twelve  fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  pre- 
side: and  his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  of- 
ficer, called  ACCENSUS,  Liv.  iii.  33.  They  proposed  ten 
tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to 
have  used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  anEphe- 
sian  exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  C'tc.  Tusc* 
v.  30.  PUn.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10. 

As 
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As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  tor  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  re. 
#ign,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, one  of  th'.ir  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  Plebeian 
rank,  who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
the  Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in 
prison,  or  in  banishment* 

But  the  laws  of  ihe  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman 
"world,  (Fons  universi  publici  privatique jurisy  Id.  34.  Finis 
aqui  Juris,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27.)  They  were  engraved  on 
brass,  and  fixed  up  in  public,  (Leges  DECEMVIR  ALES, 
qui  bus  tabu  lis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in  *s  incisas  in  publics 
proposuerunt:  sc.  consules  Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study 
ot  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  ne- 
cessary rhime,  (tamquam  carmen  necessarium),  Cic.de  Legg. 
ii.  23.  not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have 
thought;  for  any  set  form  of  words,  (verba  concepta),  even 
in  prose,  was  called  CARMEN,  Liv.  i.  24,  &  26.  iii.  64> 
x.  38.  or  carmen  compositumy  Cic  pro  Muran.  12. 


III.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI 

POTE  STATE. 


HHHE  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained, 
*  (see  p.  101.)  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the* 
plebeians  who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were 
the  most  conspicuous.  Their  office  and  insignia  were  much 
the  same  with  those  of  the  consuls. 


CONCERNING  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate, 
&c.    (see  p.  107.) 


IV.  INTERREX. 


Odicr 
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Other  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGIS- 
TRATES of  less  Note. 

'T'HERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates; 
**•  as,  DUUMVIRI  perduellionisjudicand*  causa,  Liv.  I. 
26.  vi.  20.  D  t  anviri  novates,  classis  ornandt  reficiciendwu* 
causd,  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26.  xli.n.  Duumviri  ad  tdem  Ju* 
noni  Monet*  factundam,  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIKI  colonix deducend*,  Liv.iv.  ii.vi.  26. viii.  16. 
IX.  28.  xxi.  25.xxxi.49.xxxi i.  29.  Triumviri  bint,  qui  citra  et 
ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pngis  fortsque  tt  conciliabu- 
Jis  omnem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspuerent,  et  idoneos  ad  arma 
Jerenda  conquirercnt,  militaquc  facerent,  Id  xxv.  5.  Trium- 
viri bini;  tint  sacris  conquircndis  donisque  persignandis;  alteri 
refidendts  tdibus  sacris,  Id.  xxv.  7.  Triumviri  mensarii, 
fictt  ob  argenti  penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.21. 
$uinqueviri,ab dispensation  pecuni*  MENSARII  appettati, 
Id.  vii.  21.  ^uinqneviri  murts  twribusque  reficiendis%  Id. 
xxv.  7.  minuendis  publicis  sumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  i.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  mifites  dividendis, 
JLiv.  xxxi.4. 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They 
were  all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men 
of  the  state.  Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood 
from  their  titles. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

T^HE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  go«r 
A    verned  by  prztors,  (see  p.  125.)  but  afterwards  by  pro. 
consuls  and  proprietors,  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and 
lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR; 
but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and  pro  pr<ttorey  in 
two  words. 

Ancient]^ 
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Anciently  those  were  called  procofisuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum}  after 
their  office  was  expired,  Liv.  viii.  23,  26.  ix«  42.  x.  16.  or 
who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a 
Subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  prauor,  (ex pra. 
tura)y  Liv.  xxiii.  30.  and  Gellius,c?/c.  Legg.  u  20.  or  from  a 
private  station,  as  Scipio,  xxvi*  I8.xxviii.  38.  This  was 
occasioned  by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
propretors,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19. 
The  first  proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius, 
A.  U.  290,  Liv.  iii.  4.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  pro. 
longed,  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23,  &  26.  f.  The  name  of 
Propraetor  was  also  given  to  a  person,  whom  a  general  left 
to  command  the  army  in  his  absence,  Satlust.  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  prator  and  proprietor % 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Jug.  3.  And  we  find  all 
governors  of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  pro- 
consules,  as  of  presides,  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls 
occasionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  24. 
xxix.  13.  xxx.  27.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent 
as  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centuriatay  xxvi.  1 8. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  (see  p.  115.)  without  any  new  appointment  of  the 
people.  Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  (see  p.  78.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual)  i.  e.  a  proconsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the 
same  person  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances;  especially  in  the  case 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  22,  fc?  24.  Cic.  Fam.  u  7.  (see  p. 
23,  114.)  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Csesar,  in  granting  him 
the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitu- 
tional concessions  de  Provhic.  Consul,  &  pro  Balbo,  27.  al- 
though he  secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7.  Attic.  \u  17. 
x.  6.  proved  fatal  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  republic. 

The 
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The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  (provinlieti 
$ortiebantur\  or  settled  them  by  agreement  (inter  se  com. 
parabant\  in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls,  Liv.  xxvii. 
36.  xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16.  17.  But  sometimes  provinces 
were  determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or  people,  Id.  xxxv, 
20.  xxxvii.  i. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces, 
the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money 
to  pay  them;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMI- 
TATUS  vel  coA<?r*„and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATI- 
CUM). And  thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARl,ne. 
instruiy  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  Pull,  ii.  13.  What  was  as- 
signed them  for  the  sake  of  house  hold- furniture,  was  called 
VASARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis-  35.  So  vasa%  furniture,  Liv.  u 
24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each 
proconsul  and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by 
the  senate,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate 
by  the  proconsul  himself,  Id.  xii.  55.  Nep.  Attic.  6.  who  was 
then  said,  aliquem  sibi  legare^  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic  in  Vat'tn.  15.  The  number  of  lieu- 
tenants was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Thus,  Cice- 
ro in  Cilicia  had  four ;  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten ;  and  Pompey  in 
Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three. 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor^ 
Cic.  ad  S^fr.  i.  i.  3. 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them 
to  bear  it :  thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legatus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  Liv.  xxxvii.  I,  &c.  Gell.  iv.  1«. 

The  legati  were  sometimes  attended  by  iictors,  Liv.  xxix. 
9.  as  the  senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  li- 
ber* legationis.  (see  p.  21.)  but  the  person  under  whom  they 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii. 
30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  mili- 
tary officers,  C project^  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  at- 
tendants, Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noble* 
men,  who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see 
the  method  of  conducting  public  business;  who,  on  account  of 
their  intimacy- were  called  CONTUBERNALES,  Gcpro 

C<el. 
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del.  30.  pro  Plane.  11.  From  this  retinue  under  the  re- 
public, women  were  excluded;  but  not  so  under  the  empe- 
rors, Tacit,  Ann.  iii.  33,  &  34.  Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp. 
Having  offered  up  vows  in  the  capitol,  (yotis  in  capitolio  nun- 
cupatis), dressed  in  his  military  robe,  ( paludal us\  with  twelve 
lictors  going  before  him,  carrying  the  fasces  and  secures,  and 
with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city, 
with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he  either  went  straight- 
way to  the  province;  or,  if  he  was  detained  by  business,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch, 
in  Crasso;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dio%  xxxvii. 
50.  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city;  for  he  could  not 
be  within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His 
friends,  and  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  ac- 
companied him  {officii  causa yprasequcbantur),f or  some  space 
out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes,  Liv.  xiii.  49.  xlv.  59. 
When  he  feached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an  interview  with  him,  he  might 
know  the  state  of  the  province;  for  his  command  commenced 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival;  and  by  the  CORNELIAN  law, 
the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty 
days  after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority 
and  military  command,  {fotestatem  vel  jurisdictionem  ct  ini~ 
periinn).  He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  de- 
voted summer  to  military  affairs,  and  winter  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  Cic.  Att.  v.  14.  He  administered  justice 
much  in  the  same  way  with  the  prsetor  at  Rome,  according 
to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province  when 
first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  af- 
terwards been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people 
at  Rome;  or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he 
published  in  the  province  concerning  every  thing  of  import- 
ance. Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  These,  if  he  borrowed  them  from  others, 
were  called  TR ANSLAT1TIA  vel  Tralatitin,  v.  -icia;  if 
not,  NOVA.  He  always  published  a  general  edict  before  he 
entered  on  his  government,  as  the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice,  (forum 
vel  conventus  agebat)y  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province, 
so  that  he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He 
himself  judged  in  all  public  and  important  causes;  but  mat- 
ters of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieu- 
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tenants,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  in  Cacil.  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul.  7. 
and  also  to  others,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  ad     fratr.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  (conventus  in- 
dicebat),  by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had 
causes  to  be  determined  should  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.  To 
this,  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  JEn*  v.  758.  Indicitqur 
forum,  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  manv  districts,  called 
.  CONVENTUS,  or  circuits,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  in- 

habitants  of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determined,  and  to  obtain  justice,  (disceptandi  et  juris  obti- 
nendi  causa  convent chant.)  Thus  Spam  was  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  (in  septem  conventus),  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
conventus  agere,  «y*^«<»?  «yut,  sc.  iquytt.  So  in  Act.  Ap&sU 
xix.  38.  «y«$««<  «y«FT*<,  &c.  conventus  aguntur,  sunt  procon- 
sides;  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence  conventus  circumire, 
Suet.  JuL  7.  percurrcre,  Caes.  viii.  46.  for  urbes  circumire9 
ubi  hi  conventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  usually  chose  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  (qui 
ei  in  consilio  aderant,  assidebant)  and  were  called  his  council, 
CONSILIUM,  Consiliarii,  ASSESSORES,  et  Recupera- 
tor c$.  Hence,  Consilium  cogcrc,  in  consilium  advocare,  ad- 
hibere  ;  in  consilio  esse  ;  adesse,  assidere,  habere  ;  in  consili- 
um ire,  mitt  ere,  dimittere,  8c  c.  The  proconsul  passed  sentence 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  (dc  consilii  sentenlia 
decrevit,  prominciavit)^  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
office,  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  8.  they  were  always  attended  by  inter- 
preters, Cic.  Ver.  iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr.  iu 
13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatio)  of  the  corn,  of 
the  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the 
province.  Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present, 
was  called  HONORARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  ho- 
nours, Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c. 
which  through  flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course 
to  all  governors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed;  as  in  honour  of 
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Marcellus,  (Marcellea,  -crww),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scsvola,  (Mucea),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Ver.  ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards 
be  brought  to  his  trial;  1.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDA- 
KUM),  if  he  had  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  re- 
ceived presents,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9. — 2.  for  peculation,  (PECU- 
LATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money ;  hence 
called  peculator,  or  depeculator,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  i.  1. — and  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MA  JEST  A- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy, 
or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  mada  war  on  any 
prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration 
of  the  provinces :  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  the  governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all 
his  officers  and  dependents ;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  pre- 
fects, &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen,  and  favourite  slaves, 
Juvenal,  viii.  87. — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged, 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with 
forage  and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Att.  v.  16.  The  wealthier 
cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted  from  fur- 
nishing winter  quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  200  talents,  or 
about  40,000/.  sterling,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used 
to  have  golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  different 
cities  of  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  37.  14.  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  his  triumph,  Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  29.  xl.  43.  Dioy 
xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province,  instead  of 
sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes 
exacted  as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Ph.  37. 

,  A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government 
was  elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  suc- 
cessor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within 
thirty  days:  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  of 
the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the 
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money  which  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers' 
hands,  stated  and  balanced,  (apitdduas  civitatcs,  qux  maxima 
viderentur,  rationes  confectas  et  consvlidatas  deponere),  Cic 
Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless 
departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quaes- 
tor, to  command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.  Att.  vi.  5. 6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph;  in  which 
case  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his 
exploits  to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or 
in  some  other  temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii. 
45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he  usually  waited  near 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urbem  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  30.  and  retained  the  title  of  IMPE- 
R  ATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory, 
with  the  badges  of  command,  his  Victors,  and  fasces,  &c. 
Appian  says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator,  un- 
less 10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  Dc  Bell.  Civ,  ii. 
p.  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  fasces 
were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.  Att.  x.  10. 
as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  concerning 
his  victory,  Cic.  in  Pis.  17.  Sometimes  when  the  matter 
was  long  in  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some  distance 
from  Rome,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  1 5. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  should  have  military  command,  (ut  ei  imperium 
esset)  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Att.  iv. 
16.  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command 
within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty- 
days  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts, 
which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  {easdem  rationes  totidem 
verbis  refer  re  ad  eerariitni),  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  those,  who  deserved  public  rewards 
for  their  services,  {in  bciuficiis  ad  xrarium  detulit),  Cic.  ibid, 
et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  propraetor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  lictors,  and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  re- 
tinue of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  Proconsulares*  propraetors,  PrvEtori^,  Dio, 
iiii.  14. 
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PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  T«E 

EMPERORS. 


AUGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces. 
Those  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  ene- 
my, he  left  to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  of 
such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and 
where  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he 
undertook  the  government  himself,  (regendas  ipse  suscepit), 
Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  the  trouble;  but  in  reality  to  increase  his 
own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely 
to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, (PROVINCL/E  SENATORS  et  POPULARES 
vel public*),  at  first  were  Africa propria,or  the  territories  of 
Carthage,  Numidia,  Cyrene;  Asia,  (which,  when  put  for  a 
province,  comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Pro* 
pontis  and  the  JEgean  Sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Carta, 
Lydia,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27),  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Gracia  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  Creta,  and 
Hispania  Bcetica,  Dio,  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCLE  IMPER  A- 
TORIjE,  vel  Casarum,)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and 
Lusitania,  Gallia,  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Egyp- 
Uis,  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  these  provinces  was  often  changed;  so  that  they 
were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  contrary,  Dio,  liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabo,  xvii.  fin.  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better  state 
than  those  of  the  senate  and  people,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76.  t 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people,  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  some- 
times only  of  Praetorian  rank,  Dio,\\\\,  13.  The  senate  appoint- 
ed them  by  lot,  (sortito  mittcbant),  out  of  those  who  had  borne 
a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  Suet.  Aug. 
36.  Vesp.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  Dio,  liii.  14.  They  had  the 
same  badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly ;  but 
they  had  only  a  civil  power,  (potestas  vel  jurisdictio),  and 
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no  military  command  (imperium),  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes. 
The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  au- 
thority lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province 
immediately  when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio,  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEG  ATI  C^fcSARIS  pro  Consule,  Proprxtorcs, 
vel  pro  prxtore,  Dio,  liii.  13.  Consulares  Legati,  Seut.  Tib. 
41.  Consular  ex  Revtores,  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  or  simply,  Consulares, 
Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Legati,  Suet.  Vesp. 
4.  also  Presides,  Prafccti,  Corrector  cs,  &c. 

The  governor  of  jiigypt  was  usually  called  PRjEFEC- 
TUS,  Suet.  Vesp.  6.  or,  Prxfcctus  Augustalis,  Digest,  and 
was  the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning 
iEgypt,  that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman 
fasces  and  preicxta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  Trebell. 
Poll,  in  jEmilian.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his 
own  purpose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself;  and  discharg- 
ing a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio,  li. 
17.  he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without 
the  usual  ensigns  of  authority,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Tib. 
52.  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering 
justice,  called  Juridicus  Alexandrine  civitatis,  Pan- 
dect, (i  3jx«<«3ot>k,  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  prefect  of  /Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i. 
15.  29.  (Hunc  primum  jEgijptus  Romanum  judicem  habuit, 
Eutrop.  vii.  7.)  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Dio,  li.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the 
senators,  but 'the  prefect  of  ./Egypt  only  from  the  Equites% 
Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio,  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to 
one  of  his  freedmen,  Dio,  Iviii.  19.  The  legati  Casaris  wore 
a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the 
proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor,  Dio,  liii.  13. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  15.  or 
curator,  and  in  later  times  rationalis,  who  managed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  revenue,  (qui  res  Jisci  curahat;  publicos  reditus 
colligebat  ct  erogabat),  and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  the  revenue,  Suet.  Claud.  12.  whence  that 
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office  was  called  procuratio  amplissima,  Suet.  Galb.  15. 
These  Procurators  were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites, 
and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Dio,  lii.  25.  They  were 
sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  in- 
to those  of  the  senate  and  people,  Dio,  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  go- 
vernor, (vice  prtsidis  fungebatur)%  especially  in  a  small  pro- 
vince, or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor 
could  not  be  present;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procu- 
rator or  propositus,  (Suet.  Vcsp.  4.)  of  Judea,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit,  Annul,  xii.  23. 
Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44. 
which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed 
different  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio% 
liii.  15.   Those  who  received  200  sestertia  were  called  du- 

CENARII;  100,  CENTENARII;  60,  SEXAGENARI I,  &C.  CapttO- 

lin.  in  Pertinac.  c.  2.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for 
mules,  and  tents;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the 
public  expence,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap- 
pearance by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus. 


KE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER 
AUGUSTUS;  TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POW- 
ERS OF  THE  EMPERORS. 


THE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Au- 
gustus, although  different  in  name  and  external  appear- 
ance, in  several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed 
under  the  kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elec- 
tive. The  choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and 
people  at  large;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army. 
When  the  former  abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled; 
tfie  latter  were  often  put  to  death.  But  the  interests  of  the 
army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occasioned  the 
continuation  of  despotism.  According  to  Pomponius,  de  ori- 
gin* juris,  D.i.2. 14.  Reges  omnem  potestatem  habuisse, 
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their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the  account  of  Dionysius 
and  others  is  different.   (See  p.  106.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force 
of  arms,  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that 
basis,  as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar, 
had  done.  But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of 
Caesar's  fate,  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The 
dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the  Triumviri  had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of  li- 
berty, Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  and  had  so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, rather  than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former  calami- 
ties,(Mta  et prasentia  quam  vctera  et  pericuhsamalebant^ibid.) 
The  empire  was  now  so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great, 
(the  Romans  having  never  employed  the  modern  method  of 
diminishing  that  number  by  representation),  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct  so  unwieldy  a  machine. 
The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants  which  composed  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  numerous  armies  requisite  to  keep  the  provinces 
in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  controlled  but  by  the  power 
of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wis- 
dom to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long 
enjoyed  that  exalted  station  to  which  his  wonderful  good  for- 
tune, and  the  abilities  of  others  had  raised  him.  Had  he, 
agreeably  to  his  repeated  declarations,  wished  for  command 
only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would 
have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,although  artfully  disguised, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  (specie 
reaisantis  Jiagranthsimc  cupiverat}.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  3,  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to 
have  seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites, 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas,9  about  resigning  his  power,  and  re- 
storing the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised  him 
to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  from  it.  In  the  speeches 
which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occasion,  the 
principal  arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and  monar- 
chical government,  are  introduced,  Hi.  The  advice  of  Maece- 
nas prevailed,  ib.  41.   Augustus,  however,  in  the  following 
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year,  having  corrected  the  abuses,  which  had  crept  in  du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  Suet.  Aug.  32.  and  having  done  several 
other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  set  speech 
pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the  people. 
But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously  prepared, 
exclaimed  against  this  proposal;  and  the  rest,  either  prompted 
by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to 
the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance;  and 
that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time,  he  might  regu- 
late the  state  of  public  affairs,  (rempublicam  ordinaret) ;  thus 
seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  which  gave  his  usurpation  the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio, 
liii.  46.  but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  go- 
vernment only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time 
was  then  sufficient,  Id.  liv.  12.  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
five  years  more,  Id.  liii.  16.  but  after  that,  always  for  ten 
years,  Id.  lv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decen- 
w/wm,the  19th  of  September  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.U.  767,  aged 
near  76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  sue* 
ceeding  emperors,  although  at  their  accession,  they  received 
the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years, 
used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of 
the  empire,  Dio,  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  140,)  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus,they 
established  tyranny.  (Ruere  in  servitutem  consules,  patres, 
eques,  as  Tacitus  says,  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  AnnaL 
i.  7.)  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,they  seem  to 
have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for  him. 
To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio,  xliii.  44.  CjESAR, 
Id.  xlvi.  47.  and  PRINCE,  (Princeps  Senatus)  liii.  1.  which 
they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUS- 
TUS, (yenerandus  v.  -abilis,  ab  augur,  quasi  inaugurates  vel 
eonsecratus; ideoque Diiscarus;  cultudivinoafficiendus^t^cc^Hi 
Pausun.  iii.  11.  vel  ab  augeo;  quern  sua  Jupiter  auget  ope, 1 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7.)  Dio,  liii.  16.  and  Father 
of  his  country,  (Pater  Patria),  Suet.  58.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
127.  Font.  iv.  9.  ult.  Trist.  iv.  4,  13,  &c.  This  title  had 
been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his  suppres- 
sion of  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  Roma  patrem  p atria  Cice- 
ronem  libera  dixit,  Juvenal,  viii.  244.  Plin.  vii.  30.  by 
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the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431.  Plut.  in  Cic.  or  of 
Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Pis.  3.  It  was  next  decreed 
to  Julius  Csesar,  Suet.  76.  Dio,  xliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins 
are  still  extant  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  proposed  that  it 
should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phil.  xiii. 
11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiberius,  Suet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of 
Imperator,  Id.  26.  and  Dominus,  37.  Dio,  lviii.  2.  but  most 
of  the  succeeding  emperors  accepted  it,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25, 
The  title  of  PATER  PATRIAE  denoted  chiefly  the  pater- 
nal affection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  to- 
wards their  subjects;  and  also  that  power,  which  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  a  father  had  over  his  children,  Dio,  liii.  18.  Senec. 
Clem.  i.  14. 

CvEsar  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dioy  ibid.  Suet.  Galb.  1. 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later 
times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  em- 
pire, or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  during  the 
life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called  Augustus, 
Spartian.  in  Mlio  Vero,  2.  which  was  a  title  of  splendor  and 
dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio,  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  thename  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio,  liii.  16.  and  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the 
senate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Ser- 
vius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of  Augustus, 
describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,        i.  296.  6'. 

•  •  •  am 

in.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERA- 
TOR, Dio,  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus 
were  peculiarly  distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex, 
Dio,  liii.  17.    In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly;  but  chiefly  on  the  Em- 
perors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auspices,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  32.  Ovid.  Trht.  ii.  173.  Un- 
der the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  after 
the  name;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep.  passim;  but 
the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prmomen,  Suet. 
Tib. 26.  Thus  the  following  words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient 
stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri,  (in  lapide  Ancyrano), 
in  Asia  Minor:  Imp.  Cv€sar.  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max. 
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Cos,  XIV.  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.— 
The  Emperor  Cttaar,  the  adopted  son  of  (Julius  Caesar,  call- 
ed) Divus,  (after  his  deification);  Augustus  the  high-priest, 
(an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
U.  741,  Dio,  liv.  27.)  fourteen  times  Consul,  twenty  times 
(saluted)  Imperator  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio  says, 
he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  21  times,  lii.  41.  Thus  Taci- 
tus, Nomen  imperatoris  semel  atque  vicies  partum,  (Ann. 
i.  9.)  in  the  38M  year  of  his  tribunician  power,  (from  the 
time  when  he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.U. 
724,  Dio,  li.  1 9.)  So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above 
five  vears  before  his  death. 

The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Home  navigable,  Dio,  liii.  20.  Tacit*  AnnaL  i.  76. 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor, 
that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable; 
who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spaniards,  VaU  Max*  ii.  6.  11.  and  Gauls  (Devotos 
illi  soldurios  appellant,  Cass.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  22.)  and  exhort- 
ed the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checked  by 
Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  ma- 
ny  to  imitate  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom  for 
the  senators  when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his 
service,  Dio,  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pacuvio  tribuno  plebem  rogante,)  that  an  order  of  the  peo* 
pie  (plebiscitum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to 
be  called  August,  Sat*  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  in 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperato- 
ria  Majestas;  in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacra- 
tissimus princeps;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this 
addition,  Perpetuus  Augustus.  These  titles  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
• 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make 
peace,  to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city ; 

and 
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and  to  do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  in- 
vested with  supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio,  liii.  1 7. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augus- 
tus should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in 
the  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary 
proconsuls,  Dio,  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  fa- 
voured or  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such  regula- 
tions to  them  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  Dio,  liv.  7,9,&25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  en- 
joy consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses, and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ;  offering  to  swear,  that  they 
would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Au- 
gustus declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would 
perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath ;  but 
not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  Dio,  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  neces- 
sary cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
(fides  et  jusjurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments,  (proximo 
legum  et  pecnarum  metu),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he 
says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed, 
by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  thenv  Liv.  iii. 
20.  ii.  32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Of.  iii.  30,&  31.  See,  also,  Polyb. 
vi.  54,  &  56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  133.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of 
that  office,  as  also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Tribune 
of  the  commons,  Dio,  liii.  17.   See  p.  141. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(legibus  soluti)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio, 
liii.  18,  &  28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  cer- 
tain laws:  for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate, 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio,  lvi.  32. 
but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  solutus,  who  was  freed 
only  from  one  law,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.  or,  as  it 
was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath; 
which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Triumvir u  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Dio,  xlvii.  18.  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  li.  20. 
liii.  28.  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 
They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  Emperors 
had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  what- 
ever they  should  do,  Id.  lvii.  8.  lviii.  17.  In  this  oath,  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  in- 
cluded: and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lix.  9.  of  Caligula,  lx.  4,  &c. 
Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts,  (in 
acta  sua  juraref)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  the 
acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself,  Id.  lx.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety 
of  the  emperor;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Dio,  xliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.  so  like- 
wise by  that  of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  lvii.  9. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  &f 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  1,  2.  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2,  13. 
and  more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury,  Tertull.  Apol. 
18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason,  (majestatiti)  and  pu- 
nished by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.  sometimes  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue,  Gothofred  in  he.  So  that  Minutius  Felix  justly 
says,  c.  29.  Est  Us,  (sc.  Ethnicis),  tutius  per  Jovis  genium 
pejerare  quam  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  anyone  from  swear- 
ing by  him,  Dio.,  lvii.  8.  lviii.  12.  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only 
by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  lviii.  2.  6.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  oath  should 
be  made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor,  ibid.  12.  Caligula 
ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words  should  be  added;  Nf.- 

qUE  ME,  NEQUE  MEOS  LIBEROS  CHARIORES  HABEO,  OJJAM 

Caium  et  sorores  ejus.  Suet.  15.  Dio,  lix.  3.  9.  and  that 
the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  ibid.  11.  as  he 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations, 
Suet.  24.  So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio,  lx.  5.  Suet.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  bv 
the  Triumviri  to  Julius  Ca*sar,  Dio,  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Id.  li.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  at  Rome,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  7.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
16.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces.  But 
he  permitted  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  un- 
less 
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less  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  Rome:  Augusto  f.t  Urbj 
Ro.m.€;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  37. 
for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Suet.  52.  After 
his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11.  73. 
jD/0,  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when 
the  priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and 
senate,  thev  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio,  li.  19.  so  for 
the  succeeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  1 7.  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January, 
Dio,  lix.  24.— -ilso,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments, libations  should  be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  his 
safety,  Dio,  li.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  ult.  as  to  • 
the  Lues  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  tri- 
umphal robe,  /)/<?,  li.  20.  T ucit.  AnnaU  xiii.  8.  They  also 
used  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them, 
Hcrodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a 
lamp,  i.  17.  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  p.  215.  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.  Something  similar 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal 
towns;  prunx  batillus,  v.  -///w,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a 
portable  hearth,  (  focus  portatilis)^  in  which  incense  was 
burnt;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  empe- 
rors, (itdorari  se  juxsit^  cum  ante  eum  cunoti  salutarentur), 
Kutrop.  ix.  16.  Aurclius  Victor,  de  Cr.v.  c.  39.  says,  that 
the  same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dioy 
lix.  4,  27,  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
great  moderation;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  government.  Dio%  lvii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  distinguished  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  prae- 
torian guards.  Bi.it  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by  dona- 
tives, the  people  bv  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
bodv  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually*  in- 
creased his  authority,  (insurirere  paufaWn)^  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  (munia  senatui,  magistratuum^leg'uni 
in  se  trgnsjerrc)*  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  most  compliant,  (quanta  quis  servitio  promplior),  werfc 
raised  to  wealth  and  preferments.   Having  the  command  of 
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the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although 
he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the 
state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasure,  Dio% 
liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habitua- 
ted the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of 
which,  their  character  became  more  and  more  degenerate. 
After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 
cern about  public  affairs;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
nal, about  two  things,  bread  said  games^  (Panem  et  Circen- 
ses,  i.  e.  largesses  and  spectacles),  Juvenal,  x.  80. 
Hence  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and, 
as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic;  because,  when  every  thing 
was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince  or  of  his  favourites  and 
freedmen,the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under  the 
republic,  Dio,  liii.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  although  the  Ro- 
mans at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the  most 
excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment,  who 
had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  invested  with 
unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  thought 
of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  ofproviding  an  effectual 
check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar  enormities. 
Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  transmit 
to  their  successors  unimpaired,thesamepowerswhich  they  had 
received;  or  from  what  other  cause  we  know  not.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shows  more  clearly  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on 
the  character  and  happiness  of  both  prince  and  people,  than 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Their  change  of  government 
was  indeed  the  natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  which 
their  lust  of  conquest  was  attended.  For  the  force  employed 
to  enslave  other  nations,  being  turned  against  themselves, 
served  at  first  to  accomplish,  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate 
their  own  servitude.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of 
Rome,  whose  rapacity  and  corruption  had  so  much  contribut- 
ed to  the  loss  of  liberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this 
change;  for  on  them,  those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded 
Augustus,  chiefly  exercised  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppres- 
sed than  they  had  been  under  the  republic:  Thus  Tacitus  ob- 
serves, Neqite provhtci*  illumrerumstatum  abmiebant^suspecto 

senatus 
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scnatus  popidique  imperio  ob  certamina potcntium,  et  avaritiam 
magisttatuum  ;  invalido  legum  attxilio,  qu*  vi,  ambitu,  post  re- 
mb  pccunia  turbabantur,  Annul,  i.  12. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

THE  public  servants  (ministri)  of  the  magistrates  were 
called  by  the  common  name  of  APPARITORES, 
Liv.  i.  8.  because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  com- 
mands, (quod  its  apparebant,  i.  e.  pr&sto  erant  ad  obsequtum, 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or  attend- 
ance, apparitio,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  54.   These  were, 

I.  SCRIBiE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scriptum 
facer  e,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  scriptus  -us.  They  were 
denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended;  thus, 
Scribx  quastorii,  tdilitii,  pr actor u\  &c.  and  were  divided  into 
different  dccuri*;  whence  decuriam  emere,  for  munus  scriba 
emere,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  This  office  was  more  honourable 
among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans,  Nep.  Eum.  1.  The 
scrib*  at  Rome  however  were  generally  composed  of  free- 
born  citizens;  and  they  became  so  respectable,  that  their  or- 
der is  called  by  Cicero  honestus  (quod  eorum  fidci  tabuU 
public*,  pericuhque  magistratuum  commiltuntur),  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in 
short-hand  what  was  said  or  done,  (notis  excipiebant).  Suet. 
Jul.  55.  These  were  different  from  the  scrib*,  and  were  com- 
monly slaves  or  freed-men,  Dio,  lv.  7.  The  scrib*  were  also 
called  librarii,  Festus.  But  librarii  is  usually  put  for  those 
who  transcribed  books,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  6.  Suet.  Domit.  10.  for 
which  purpose  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  Att.  13. 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Maecenas,  Dio,  lv.  7.  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  hid,  i.  22.  Senec. 
Ep.  90. 

II.  PRjE- 
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II.  PRjECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes : 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (stlentium 
indkebant  vel  imperabant:  Exsurge,  pr,€co,  fac  popuxo 
audienti am,  Plaut.  Pan.  prol.  11.)  by  saying,  Silete  vel 
tacete;  and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete 
unguis,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  Mn. 
v.  71.  Hence  sacrum  stlentium  for  altissimum  or  maximum, 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  13,  29.  Ore  /avert,  they  are  silent;  Ovid* 
Amor.  iii.  13,  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Verr.  v. 

15.  (see  p.  94.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  (p.  90.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the 
judic.es,  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  Lh.  i.  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  se- 
nate-house, iii.  38.  (see  p.  8.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamp- 
ed, to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  Uv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctwnem 
conclamabant  vel  prxdicabant),  Plaut.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 

16.  Off.  iii.  13.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  They  stood  by 
the  spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.   See  p.  54. 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them;  they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
removed  from  them,  Cic.  de  resp.  Har.  12.  Liv.  ii.  37.  they 
proclaimed  (pradicabant)  the  victors  and  crowned  them,  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  12.  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  1 10  years,  by  a  so- 
lemn form,  CONVENITE  AD  LUDOS  SPECTANDOS,  OJJOS  NEC 
SPECTAVIT  OJJISQJJAM,  NEC  SPECTATURUS  EST,  StlcU  Claud. 

21.  Herodian.  iii.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to 
be  exhibited,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form:  Exseqjjias  Chremeti,  ojjibus  est  com- 

MODUM,    IRE   JAM   TEMPUS    EST,  OLLUS    EFFERTUR,  7>r. 

Phorm.  v.  8. 38. Hence  these  funerals  were  called  FUNERA 
INDICTIVA,  Festus  in  Quirites,  Suet.  Jul.  84.  The 
pracones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a  person 
died;  thus,  Ollus  qjjiris  leto  datus  est,  Festus,  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor,  Liv.  xxvi. 

2  B  15. 
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15.  Lictor,  viro  sorti  ADDE  virgas,  et  in  eum  lege 
primum  age,  ibid.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for 
them,  Plaut.  Merc,  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Pctron.  ArbiU  c.  57.  where 
an  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished 
by  the  ,/Ebutian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable  was 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  Stc.  They  were  generally  free- 
born  and  divided  into  decurix. 

Similar  to  the  prxcones  were  those  who  collected  the  mo- 
ney bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction,  from  the  purchaser,  cal- 
led COACTORES,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  80.  Ctc.  pro  Cluent.te. 
They  were  servants  (tnhiistri)  of  the  money-brokers  who  at- 
tend at  the  auctions:  Hence  coactiones  argentarias  factitare, 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  S  iitt.  Vesp.  1.  They 
seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  pay- 
ment from  debtors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the 
public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic. 
pro  Rab.  Post.  11. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Rom- 
ulus, who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando), 
from  their  binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they 
were  scourge  d,  Gcll.  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulder 
rods  (virgas  uhneas,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74.  iii.  2.  v.  29.  Vi~ 
minei  fasces  virgarum,  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vtlex  betula,  Plin. 
xvi.  18.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  (bacil- 
los  loro  colligatos  in  modum  fascis),  and  an  ax  jutting  out  in 
the  middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  ma- 
gistrates, except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv.  xxiv. 
44.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LIC- 
TOR, Cic.  ad Fratr.x.  1.  7.  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the 
magistrate,  was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid. 
Satlust.  Jug.  12.  or  Postrcmus,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.  i.  c.  the 
chief  lictor,  summtts  lictor,  who  used  to  receive  and  execute 
the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd, (ut  turbam  summovcrcnt),lAv.  iii. 
11.48.  viii.  33.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedite, 
Consul  venit;  date  viam,  vel  locum  consuli;  si  vobis 
videtur,  discedite,  Quirites,  Liv.  ii.  56.  or  some  such 
wordsy(solcnnis  ille  lictorum  et  prmuncius  clamor,  Plin.  Pan. 
61.)  whence  the  lictor  is  called  summotor  aditus,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

This 
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This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle, 
Liv.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned  home,  a  lictor 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  (forem^  uti  mos  est,  virgd 
percussit), Liv.  vi.  34.  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
(ANIMADVERTERE,  ut  debttus  honos  iis  redderetur), 
Suet.  Jul.  80  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us, 
Epist.  64.  namely,  dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering 
the  head,  going  out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  them, 
&c.  Suet.  Jul.  78.  , 

To  inflict  pnnishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms;  I,  Lictor, 
coei.iga  m anus  ;  I,  Caput  obnube  hujus  ;  Arbori  in- 
felici  suspende;  Verberato  vel  intra  pomarium  vel 
extra  pomvErium,  Liv.  i.  26.  I,  Lictor,  deliga  ad  palum, 
Id,  viii.  7.  Accf.de,  Lictor,  virgas  et  secures  expedi, 
Id.  viii.  32.  In  eum  lege  age,  i.  e.  securi  percute,  vel  Jeriy 
xxvi.  16. 

The  Victors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the 
common  people,  Liv.  ii.  55.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of 
him  on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the 
public  slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates, Cic.  in  Verr.  i.26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  acciendo)\\\e  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
who  had  law-suits  to  court,  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended 
on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Suet,  Jul.  20.  Liv.  iii. 
33.  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out 
to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock,  before  noon;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the  ninth 
hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  9.  Plin. 
vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magis- 
trate on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  Cic. 
ad  Fratr.  i.  1.  4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers, 
called  Super numer arii y  because  not  included  in  the  legion, 
Veget.  ii.  19.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii.  8,  10. 

V.  VIATORES.  These  wfcre  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56.  and  aediles,  xxx.  39. 
Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  coun- 
try where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name, 
(quod  s<cpe  inx'wessenf),  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Praef.  1. 

VI.  CAR- 
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VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman, 
who  executed  (suppltcio  ajpciebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank ;  for  slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a 
manner  different  from  free-born  citizens,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  50. 
The  carnifex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city, 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.  5.  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or 
Esquilina,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  t>.  98.  near  the  place  destined 
for  the  punishment  of  slaves,  (juxta  locum  aervilibus  pccnis 
sepositum,  Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  ii.  32.)  called  Sestertium, 
Plutarch,  in  Galb.  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets, 
(truces  et  patibula,  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.")  and  where  also  the 
bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  v.  2.  or  thrown 
out  unburied,  Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  Triumviri  capitales,  who  had  only  the  su- 
perintendence or  care  of  it :  nencc  tradere  vel  trahere  ad 
carnificem,  to  imprison,  Plaut,  Pud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


THE  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public 
authority,  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  con- 


The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate,  (rogante  magistratii).  See  p.  86, 
90. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence, 
(Romani  juris),  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  6.  or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by 
the  decemviri,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  156.)  a 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries 
of  philosophers,  (omnibus  qmnium  philosophorum  bibliothecis 
anteponendum),  de  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
these  laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently 
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of  the  number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances, 
gave  occasion  to  a  great  many  new  laws,  (corruptissimd  re~ 
publico  plttrima  leges,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27*) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  ( POPULISCI- 
TA),  Tacit.  Annal,  iii.  58.  but  afterwards  those  also  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  (PLEBISCITA),  when 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first 
by  the  Horatianlaw,  (ut  quod  tributim  plebes  jussisset,  popu~ 
lum  teneret),  Liv.  iii.  55.  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by 
the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws,  (ut  plebiscita  OMNES 
QUIRITES  tenerent),  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi. 
10.  s.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  (nomen 
gentis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re- 
spected the  public,  (jus  publicum  vel  sacrum),  the  right  of 
private  persons,  (jus  privatum  vel  civile),  or  the  particular 
interest  of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called 
PRIVILEGIUM,  GelL  x.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITLE,  Cic.  in 
Rull.  ii.  8.  by  the  decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii. 
55,  56,  &  57. 


DIFFERENT  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  JUS  AND 
LEX,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF 
THE  ROMAN  LAW. 


THE  words,  Jus  and  Lex,  are  used  in  various  senses. 
They  are  botn  expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 
Jus  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or 
what  from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  21. 
Lex  is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  qu*  scripto  san- 
cit,  quod  vult,  out  jubendo,  aut  vetando,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  a 
legendo,  quod  legi  solet,  ut  innotescat,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v. 
7.  legere  leges  propositas  jwtsere,  Liv.  iii.  34.  vel  a  delectu, 
Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  a  justo  et  jure  legendo,  i.  e.  eligendo,  from 
the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id.  ii.  5.  Lex,  justorum 
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snjustorumque  distinctio,  ibid. — Grace  nomine  appetlatay  N»^c«f, 
a  suum  cuiqne  tribuendo,       i.  6.) 

Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes;  (est  enlm  JUS  quod  LKX  constituit,  That 
is  /aw,  or,  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de 
legg.'i.  15.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13.)  Or,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Quodcunqjje  populus  jussit,  id  jus  esto,  Liv. 
vii.  17.  ix.  33.  quod  major  pars  judicarit,  id  jus  ra- 

TUMOJJK  ESTO,  ClC. 

But  jus  and  lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  arc  joined:  thus, 

Jus  natHjRjE  vel  naturale,  is  what  nature  or  right  rea- 
"son  teaches  to  be  right;  and  jus  gentium,  what  all  nations 
esteem  to  be  right;  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic. 
Sext,  42.  Harusp,  resp.  14. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti- 
cular country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom, 
or  statute,  Cic.  Topic,  5.  Of.  "iii.  16.  17.  de  Orat.  i.  48. 
Hence  constituere  jus,  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cui  sub- 
jectisint,  pro  Caecin.  So  jus  Romanum,  Anglicum,  &c.  When 
no  word  is  added  to  restrict  it,  jus  civile  is  put  for  the 
civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimes  opposes  jus 
civile  to  jus  naturale,  Sext.  42.  and  sometimes  to  what  we 
call  Criminal  law,  (jus  publicum),  Verr.  i.  42.  Caecin.  2.  in 
Caecil.  5. 

jfus  commune,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in 
general,  or  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic. 
Qtcin.  4.  Digest,  et  Institut. 

Jus  publicum  et  privatum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
the  people,  (quasi  jus  populicum),  or  the  public  at  large,  and 
\with  respect  to  individuals  ;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iii. 
34.  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  14.  Piin.  Epist.  i.  22.  But  jus  publicum  is 
also  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed, 
(jus  commune),  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

jfus  Sen atorium,  (pars  juris publici),  what  related  to  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  senate;  what  was  the  power  of 
those  who  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate,  (qua  potestas 
referenttbus),  (see  p.  12.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  de- 
livered their  opinion,  (quid  censcntibus  jus);  what  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members, 
&c.  Plhu  Ep.  viii.  14. 

Jus  divinum  et  humanum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
things  divine  and  human,  Lh.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Anna L 
iii.  26.  70.  vi.  26.  Hence  fas  et  jura  sinunt,  laws  divine  and 
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human,  Virg*  G.  i.  269.  Contra  jus  fasque,  Sail.  Cat.  15.  Jus 
fasque  exuerc*  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.  Omne  jus  et  fas  delere*  Cic. 
^tio jure,  quave  injuria,  right  or  wrong,  Terent*  And*  i.  3.  9. 
Per  fas  et  nefas,  Liv.  vi.  14.  Jus  et  injuria,  Sail.  Jug.  16. 
fure  fieri,  jure  casus',  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  Pr/Etorium,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained 
•    to  be  right,  Cic.  de  Offic.'u  10.  Ver.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.  See  p.  122. 

Jus  Flavianum,  £lianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  com- 
posed by  Flavius,  Liv,  ix.  46.  ^Elius,  &c.  Urbanum,  i.  e. 
civile  privatum,  ex  quo  jus  dicit  prator  urbanus,  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Pr^ediatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to 
the  goods  (pradia  vel  pnedia  bona,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those 
who  were  sureties  ( pr cedes )  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, or  undertakers  of  the  public  works,  ( mancipes ),  which 
were  pledged  to  the  public,  (publico  obligata  vel  pignori  oppo- 
sita J,  and  sold,  if  the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform 
his  bargain,  Cic*  pro  Bulb.  20.  Verr.  i.  54.  Fain.  v.  20.  Suet* 
Claud.  9.  Hence  Prediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  14.  17.  and 
who,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or 
wrong  in  such  matters,  (juris  prxdator it  peritus J,  Id.  Balb. 
2a 

Jus  Feciale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Offc*  i, 
11.  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same 
with  jus  civile*  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.  but  jus  legitimum  ex- 
igere*  to  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due, 
Fam  viii.  6. 

fits  Consuetudinis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  op- 
posed to  Lege  jus,  or  jus  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law, 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  22.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto 
aut  sine  scripto*  1.  6.  D.  de  justit.  et  jur. 

Jus  Pontificium  vel  Sacrum,  what  is  right  with  regard 
to  religion  and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  Ecclesiastical  Una,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12,  13, 
14,  de  legibus,  ii.  18.  &c.  Liv.  i.  20.  So  jus  religionis, 
augurum,  carcmoniarum*  auspiciorum,  &c. 

jfus  Bellicum  vel  bhlli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a 
state  at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cxs,  de  bell*  G.  u 
27.  Cic.  Off.  i.  11.  iii.  29.  Liv*  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  si- 
ient  inter  arma,  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.  Ferrejus  in  arm w,  Liv.  v.  3* 
Facere  jus  ense*  Lucan.  iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Jusque 
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datum  sceleri,  a  successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity  and 
a  sanction  were  given  to  crimes,  Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  discipline,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  in- 
telligentia,  Phil.  ix.  5.  interpretation  Off.  i.  1 1.  Studiosi  juris, 

i.  e.  jurisprudents,  Suet.  Ner.  32.  Gell.  xii.  13.  Consulti, 
periti,  &c.  Lawyers,  Cic. 

Jurl  ttlegibus,  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.'u 
42.  44.  So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis?  §>ui  consulta  patrum, 
qui  leges,  juraque  servat,  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat 
legesque  vir  is,  Virg.  i£n.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general;  thus,  Nova 
jura  condere,  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare 
necesse  est,  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  122.  398.  civica 
jura  respondere,  Ep.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  jEqjjitas  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Of.  iii.  16.  Virg. 

ii.  426.  jus  and  justitia;jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So 
jEquum  et  bonum,  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumque  jus,  an 
artful  interpretation  of  a  written  law,  Cacin.  23.  Summum  jus, 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  summa  injuria,  Off.  i.  11.  Summojure 
agere,contendere,  experire,  &c.to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  jura  i^uirithtm,  civium,  &c.  See  p.  42,  &c. 

Jura  sanguinis,  cognationis,  &c.  necessitudo,  v.  jus  necessi- 
tudinis,  relationship,  Suet.  Calig.  26. 

Jus  regni,  a  right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honorum,  to 
preferments,  Tacit,  xiv.  5.  ^hiibus  per  fraudem  jus  fuit, 
power  or  authority,  Sallust.  Jug.  3.  jus  luxuri*  public*  da~ 
turn  est,  a  licence,  Senec.  Epist.  18.  §>uibus  fallere  acfurari 
jus  erat,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  In  jus  et  ait  ion  em  vel  potestatem 
alicujtisveture,  concedere,  Liv.  &  Sail.  Habere  jus  in  aliquetn; 
sui  juris  esse  ac  mancipii,  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemini  parere, 
to  be  one's  own  master,  Cic.  In  controverso  jure  est,  it  is  a 
point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice.  Dare  jus  gra- 
ft*, to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered; 
thus,  In  jus  eamus,  i.  e.  ad f»r*toris  sellam,  Oonat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  &  88.  In  jure,  i.  e.  apud pr*torem,  Plaut. 
Rud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men.  iv.  2. 19.  De  jure  cur rere,  from  court, 
Cic.  %i/2f.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus: 
thus,  Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  numine 
deorum  tracta;  justorum  injustorumque  distinctio;  aternum 
quiddam,  quod  universwn  mundum  regit?— Consensu)  omnium 
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gentium  lex  nature  putanda  est;  non  scriptay  sed nata  Iex:~— 
Sahix  populi  suprema  lex  esto;  fundamentum  libertatis,  Jons 
tquitatis,  &?c.  Cic.  de  Legg.  pro  Cluent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free 
towns,  Leges  municipales,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.  of  the  allied 
towns,  Verr.  ii.  49,  50.  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  lazv  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  meant;  as,  Lege  fureditas  ad gentem  Minuciam  veniebat, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  htrcditas,  Ter.  He- 
cyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censori<£,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by 
the  censors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7.  Prov.  Cons.  5.  Rabir. 
Perd.  3.  ad  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipium,  the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property,  de  Orat.  i.  39. 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditionis,  vel  venalium  vendendorum,  agrum  vel 
domum  possidendi,  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58. 
Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  v.  18.  Hence  Emere,  vendere  hac  vel  ilia 
lege,  i.  e.  sub  hac  conditione  vel  pacto,  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ea  lege 
(i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege 
atque  ominey  Ter.  And.  i.  2,  29.  Heaut.  v.  5,  10.  Lex  vit*, 
qua  nati  sumus,  Cic.  Tusc.  16.  mea  lege  utar,  I  will  observe 
my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  historic  poematum,  versuum,  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.de  legg.  ul.de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
laws  of  history,  ot  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar 
sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  he. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ; 
thus  Lex  Christiana,  Catholica,  venerabilis,  sanctissima,  he. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish 
religion;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  Romanum,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  un» 
written  law,  (Jus  scriptum  aut  non  scriptum).  The  seve- 
ral species  wnich  constituted  the  jus  scriptum,  were,  laws, 
properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  de- 
cisions of  magistrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  law- 
yers. Unwritten  law,  (jus  non  scriptum),  comprehended  na- 
tural equity  and  custom.  Anciently  jus  scriptum  only  compre- 
hended laws  properly  so  called,  Digest,  de  orig.jur.  All  these 
are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls 
them,  Fontes  aojjitatis,  Topic.  5.  fc?c.  ad  Herenn.  iii  13. 
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LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRI,  or,  The  XII  TABLES. 

VARIOUS  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  ar- 
range the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these 
the  most  eminent  is  Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Gothofredus), 
According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  law-suits;  the 
II.  of  theft  and  robberies;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships;  VI.  of  property 
and  possession;  VII.  of  trespasses  and  damages;  VIII.  of 
estates  in  the  country;  IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
dead;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion;  XII. 
of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  arc  said  to  have  commented  on 
these  laws,  Ck.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Plitu  xiv.  13.  but  their  works 
are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws 
are  in  general  very  briefly  expressed  :  thus, 

Si  IN  JUS  VOCET,  ATOJJE  (i.  e.  sUlttni)  EAT. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  (rtiperit),  ni  cum  eopacit  (pacts- 
cetur)i  talio  esto. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  dicassit  (dixerit)  saxo  deji- 

CITOR. 

Privilegia  ne  irroganto;  sc.  magistrates. 

De  capite  (devita,  liber tate,  et  jure)  civis  Rom  an  i,  nisi 
per  maximum  centuriatum  (per  comitia  centuriata)  ne 
ierunto. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  esto. 
Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 
Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste:  pietatem  adhibento: 
opes  amovento.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex 

ERIT. 

Feriis  jurgia  amovento.  Ex  patriis  ritibus  opti- 
ma COLUNTO. 

Pekjurii  poena  divina,  exitium;  HUMANA,  dedecus. 
Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  iram  Deorum. 
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NeOJJIS  AfcRUM  CONSECRATO,  AURIj  ARGENTI,  EBORIS  8A- 
CRANDI  MODUS  ESTO. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
law  suits,  (auibus  inter  se  homines  disceptareni),  called  AC- 
TIONES  LEG  IS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in 
transferring  property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI. 
—There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit  could  be 
raised,  (jjuando  lege  agi  posset Jy  or  justice  could  be  lawfully 
administered,  (dies  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could 
not  be  done,  (NEFASTI);  and  some  on  which  it  could  be 
done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTER- 
CISI).  The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to 
the  patricians,  and  chiefly  to  the  Pontifices,  for  many  years; 
till  one  Cn.  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or 
clerk  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged 
in  writing  these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  copied,  the  book 
which  Appius  had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440, 
(Jastos  pubUcavity  et  actiones  primum  edidii).  In  return  for 
which  favour  he  was  made  curule  sedile  by  the  people,  and 
afterwards  praetor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CI- 
VILE FLAVIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  41. 
Murtn.  11.  Att.  vi.  1.  1.  2.  $7.  D.  de  orig.jurisy  QeU.  vi.  9. 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro- 
cess; and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them 
in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOT1S,  Cic,  pro  Mur. 
11.  somewhat  like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand), 
or,  as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Au- 
gustus did,  Suet,  Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word, 
(per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers).  However, 
these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus  ^£lius  Catus,  (who 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregte 
eordatus  homo^  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic.  de  OraU  u  45.) 
His  book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 

Tha 
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The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  30.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage 
their  law-suits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv.  eptt.  18.  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citi- 
zens without  distinction,  /.  2.  $  35.  &  38.  D.  de  ortg.jur. 
whom  many  afterwards  imitated;  as,  Manilius,  Crassus, 
Mucius  Sc&vola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius, 
&c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously, 
used  to  walk  across  the  forum,  (transverso  foro\  and  were 
applied  to  (ad  eos  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses, 
Cic,  Orat.  iii.  33.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  know- 
ledge in  law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before 
day -break,  Nor.  Sat,  i.  1.  v,  9.  Epist.u.  1.  103.  for  their  gate 
Was  open  to  all,  (cunctis  janua  patcbat,  Tibull.  i.  4.  78.)  and 
the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of 
the  whole  city,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.  Hence  Cicero  calls  their 
power  Regnum  judiciale,  Att.  i.  1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  (ex 
so/io,  tanquam  ex  tripode)y  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33. 
iii.  33.  The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licet  consulere? 
Cic,  pro  Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  Then 
the  matter  was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly; 
thus,  QUwtRO  an  existimes?  vel,  Id  JUS  EST  NEC  ne? 
Secundum  ea,  qjml  proponuntur,  existimo,  placet, 
PUTO,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  commonly  without 
any  reason  annexed,  Senec,  Epht,  94.  but  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apoilo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO 
FORI),  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was 
determined  by  the  lawyers,and  adopted  by  custom,  was  called 
Recepta  sententia,  Receptum  jus,Receptusmos,post 
MULTAs  variationes  receptum;  and  the  rules  observed  in 
legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were  called  Regul^  juris. 

When 
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When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective, 
the  lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inter- 
pretes,  but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS, 
Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic,  pro,  Cacin, 
24.  de  offic,  iii.  16.  opposed  to  leges  Cccin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only 
done  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or 
presents  from  those  who  consulted  them;  hence,  turpe  reos 
empta  miseros  dejendere  lingua,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10,  39. 
which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence  highly  res- 
pectable as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning,  not 
from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to  prefer- 
ments. Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining  that  those 
who  transgressed  it  should  restore  fourfold,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees, 
(HONORARIUM,  certain  justamque  mercedem.  Suet. 
Ner.  17.)  from  their  clients;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum, 
(capiendis  pecuniis  posuit  modum  (sc.  Claudius)  usque  addena 
sestertia^  Tac.  Annal.  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  business  was 
done.  (Peractis  negotiis permittebat  pecunias  duntaxat  decent 
millium  dare,  Plin.  Epist.  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connec- 
tion between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every 
thing  was  done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  some- 
times assumed  the  profession  of  lawyers,  Juvenal,  viii.  47. 
pleadings  became  venal,  (venire  advocationes)  advocates 
\  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  law- 
suits, (in  lites  coire);  and,  instead  of  honour,  which  was  for- 
merly their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual 
salaries,  Plin,  Ep,  v.  14.  Various  edicts  (edicta,  libri,  vel 
libelli),  were  published  by  the  emperors  to  check  this  cor- 
ruption, ibid,  also  decrees  of  the  senate,  Id,  v.  21.  but  these 
were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
also  (in  consilium  adhibebantur,  vel  assumebantur  by  magis- 
trates and  judges,  Cic.  Top,  1 7.  Murcn.  1 3  Cxcin.  24.  Cell,  xiii. 

13. 
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13.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.  vi.  11.  and  a  certain  number  of  them  at-' 
tended  every  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of 
law  only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not 
to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  /.  2.  §  ult.  D.  de  orig.jur.  that 
thus  he  might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
despotism.  His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Suet.  34.)  imi- 
tated this  example;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  their  for- 
mer liberty,  Dig.  ibid,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
tained to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations  after  that 
took  place,  are  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Ot  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most 
remarkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (incorrupt* 
tibcrtatis  vir,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C. 
ATEIUS  CAPITO  (cujus  obsequium  dominantibus  magis 
probabatury  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augustus ;  and  these  two, 
from  their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious sects  of  lawyers  after  them  :  CASS1US,  under  Clau- 
dius, Cassian*  si  holx  princcps),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.;  S  ALVI- 
US  JULIANUS,  under  Hadrian;  POMPONIUS,  under 
Julian;  CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines;  PAPINIANUS, 
under  Severus;  ULPI  ANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alex- 
ander Severus;  HERMOGENES,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy, 
(Cic.  in  Brut.  80.  Off  i.  1.  Suet,  de  clar.  Rhct.  1.  &  2.. stud/a 
mberalia  v.  HUM akit  ATis,P/utarc/i.  in  Lucull. princ.) i usu- 
ally attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero 
did  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  Cic.  de  Arnic.  1.  whom  they  always 
attended,  that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  experi- 
ence and  conversation.  For  these  illustrious  men  did  not 
open  schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did 
under  the  emperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDI- 
TORES,  Senec.  Contr.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as 
much  respected  in  courts  of  justice  (usu  fori),  as  the  law* 
themselves,  /.  2,  $  38.  D.  de  orig.  juris.  But  this  happen- 
ed only  by  tacit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman 
people  assembled  in  the  Comitia.  Of  these,  the  following  are 
the  chief. 

LAWS 
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LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFER. 

ENT  TIMES. 


T  EX  ACILIA,  1.  About  transporting  colonies,  (de  cohniis 
deducendis),  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556,  Liv. 
xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion,  (de  repetundis),  by  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul),  A.  U.  683,  That  in 
trials  for  this  crime,  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the 
cause  was  once  pleaded  (semel  dicta  causa)  and  that  there 
should  not  be  a  second  hearing,  (ne  reus  comperendinaretur), 
Cic.  procem.  in  Verr.  17.  i.  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  iEbUTIA,  by  the  tribune  jEbutitis,  prohibiting  the 
proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferring that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or 
relations,  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Centumviri,  which 
is  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  abolished  various  customs  which  they  ordained, 
Gell,  xvi.  10.  ix.  18.  especially  that  curious  custom  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians,  (Aristoph.  in  nub.  v.  498.  Plato,  de  legg. 
xii.)  of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but 
a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  face,  (FURTO- 
RUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  Gell. 
ibid.  Festus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  iELI  A  et  FUSI A  de  com/ tits, — two  separate  laws,  al- 
though sometimes  joined  by  Cicero.  The  first  by  Q.  iElius 
Partus,  consul,  A.  IT.  586,  ordained,  that  when  the  comitia 
were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the  heavens, 
(de  ceelo  servarent);  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the 
magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly,  (comitiis 
obnunciaret),  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their 
negative  to  any  law,  (legi  intercederent),  Cic.  pro  Sext.  15. 
53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis. 

4.  Att.  ii.  9.  The  second,  Lex  FUSI  A,  or  Fufia,  by  P. 

Furius,  consul  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fufius  or  Fusius,  a  tri- 
bune, 
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bune,  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the 
dies  fasti.  Cic.  ibid.  See  p.  89. 

Lex  iELIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  iElius  and  Sen- 
tius,  A.  U.  756,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  made  free,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  See 
p.  41. 

Lex  iEMtLIA,  about  the  censors.   See  p.  127. 

Lex  jEMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  jEmilius 
Lepidus,  consul,  A.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
Gell.  ii.  24.  Plinv  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii. 
57.   So  AureL  Vict.de  vir.  illustr.  72. 

Leges  AGRARIiE;  Cassia,  Licinia,  Flaminia,  Sempronia, 
Thoria,  Cornelia \Servilia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Mamilia, 

Leges  de  AMBITU;  Fabia,  Calpurnia,  Tullia,  Aufdia, 
Licinia,  Pompeia, 

Leges  ANN  ALES  vel  Annarie.    See  pr  105. 

Lex  ANTI A  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  un- 
certain; limiting  the  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining 
that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any 
where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  Gell.  ii.  24.  Antius 
seeing  his  wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  lux- 
ury of  the  times,  never  after  supped  abroad,  that  he  might 
not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONIiE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death 
of  Caesar,  about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming 
the  acts  of  Caesar,  (Acta  C/Esaris),  planting  colonies,  giving 
away  kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immu- 
nities, admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen;  allow- 
ing those  condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of 
all  laws,  &c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3, 36,  37, 38,  y.  34.  xiii.  3,  5. 
Att.  xiv.  12.  Dio  Cass.  xiv.  28.  Appian.  de  bell.  civ.  iii. 
transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  Dio,  xliv.  fin.  &c. 

Leges  APPULEIiE,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturoi- 
nus,  A.  653,  tribune  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public 
lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  vir.  illustr. 
73.  settling  colonies,  Cic.  pro  Ball?.  21.  punishing  crimes 
against  the  state,  (de  majestate),  Cic.  de  orat.  ii.  25,  49.  fur- 
nishing corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  of  an  ass,  a  bushel,  (se' 
misse  et  triente,  i.  e.  dextante  vel  decunce:  See  Leges  Sempro- 
n/>),  Cic.  ad  Hereon,  i.  12.  de  Legg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus 
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Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 

be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what 
the  people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine;  and 
the  virtuous  Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he 
alone  would  not  comply ,(quodin  legem  vilatam  jurare  noUei), 
Cic.  pro  Sext  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  il- 
lust.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  for  pas* 
sing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd.  7.  1 1. 
and  who  by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment  of  Me- 
tellus, Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Appian.  deBell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully 
done,  (de  damno  injuria  dato)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34.  Another 
A.  U.  687,  (de  dolo  malo),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  hi.  30.  Off. 
iii.  14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEI  A,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magi- 
strates might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not 
above  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the 
Romans  began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at 
100  asses ^  and  a  sheep  at  ten,  Festus  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cor- 
nelian law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of 
priests,  Dio%  xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA  de  dedititiisy  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 
Another  de  tutoribus,  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  should  be 
appointed  for  orphans  and  women,  by  the  preetor  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.  inFragm.  Liv.  xxxix.  9.  See 
p.  62. 

 Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each:  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Those  chosen  by  the 
people  were  called  COMITIATI;  by  the  consuls,  RUTLLI 
or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  nominated 
by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when  the 
people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six,  Liv.  yii. 
5.  ix.  30.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing 
them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  some- 
times only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  ap* 
pointed  improper  persons,  the  choice  waB  sometimes  left,  es- 

2  H  pecially 
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pecially  in  dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv. 
Xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of 
the  common  senators,  Gell.  xiv.  8.  Another,  That  the  pro- 
perty of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession, 
(usucapione):  The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod  surreptum 

ERIT,  EJUS  ATERNA  AUCTOR1TAS  ESTO.    (See  p.  54.)  Gell. 

xvii.  7.    Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  de  Ambitu,A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
singular  clause,  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did 
pay  it,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as  he  lived.   Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELIA  judicaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor, 
A.  U.  683,  That  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  senators,  Eguites,  and  Tribuni  Mrarii. — The  last  were 
officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the 
money  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  army,  Ascon,  in  Cic* 
mm~Cic.  pro  Plane*  8.  AtU  i.  16.  Festus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That 
those  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjc /  their  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  BjEBIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  praetors. 
(See  p.  125.) — Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571,  Liv.  xL 
19. 

Lex  CjECILIA  DIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  et  Ottilia, 
A.  U.  655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  mar- 
ket-days, and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  same  law,  which  was  called  ferre  per  saturam, 
Cic.  Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 
•  —  Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  SulL  22, 23. 

 Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and 

Italy  from  taxes,  Dio,  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by 
which  law  the  first  qtutstto  perpetua  was  established,  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  25.  Of.  ii.  21. 

"  Another,  called  also  Acilia,  concerning  bribery,  A. 
686,  Cic.  pro  Mir.  23.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  about  the  in- 
termarriage  of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those  whom  the  people  condemned 

should  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 

Another 
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Another  about  supplying  the  senate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.  See  p.  92. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Fnimentaria,  by  the  Con- 
suls C.  Cassius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  680,  ordaining,  as  it 
is  thought,  that  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly 
to  each  of  the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the 
allowance  of  slaves,  S alius t.  hist.fragm.  (p.  974.  ed.  Cortii), 
.  and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  trea- 
sury for  purchasing  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (Tritici  im- 
per ati),  at  four  sestertii  a  bushel;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
{alt eras  decumas)y  (see  p.  71.)  at  three  sestertii  a  bushel 
( pro  decumano),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Semproni- 
an  law,  at  a  semis  and  triens  a  bushel;  and  by  the  Clod i an 
\&w,  gratis.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  £00,000 
received  corn  from  the  public,  Dio,  lv.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
42.  Julius  Caesar  reduced  them  from  320,000  to  150,000, 
Suet.  Jul.  41. 

Lex  CENTURI  ATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  MU- 
NERALIS,  Plaut.  apud  Festum^  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A. 
549,  That  no  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  plead- 
ing a  cause,  Cic.  de  SenecU  4.  de  OraU  ii.  7.  Att.  i.  20.  7a- 
cit.  Ann.  xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  535,  That  a  senator 
should  not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  6.) 
A  clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohi- 
biting the  quaestor's  clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  al- 
lies, A.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name, 
should  leave  Rome,  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict;  and  a  decree  of  the 
senate  was  added,  That  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  ma- 
numitted, unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not 
manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies 
used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen 
on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (ut  libcrtini  cives 
essent)  Liv.  xli.  8,  &  9.  Cic,  pro  Balb.  23. 

 by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not 

lend  money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, Tacit.  Ann-  xi.  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
was  called  Senatub-consux/tum  Macedonianum,  Ulpian. 

enforced 
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enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet.  11.  To  this  crime  Horace  al- 
ludes, Sat.  i.  2.  v.  14. 

■ '  By  the  consul  Marcellus,  703,  That  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent;  thus, 
taking  from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompe- 
ian  law;  (Cesar i  privilegiutn  eripiens  vel  beneficium  popult 
adimens) ;  also,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken 
from  the  colony  of  Novumcomumy  which  Caesar  had  planted, 
Suet.  Jul.  28.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35. 

Leges  CLODIiE,bythe  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

■  ■  ■  1.  That  the  com  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 
people  for  six  asxes  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given 
gratis*  Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  See  p.  195. 

— —  2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate, 
or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  not  first 
openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Cic* 
ibid. — in  Pis.  5.  Dio,  xxxviii.  -1 3. 

—  3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe 
the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  bu- 
siness ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  iElian  and  Fusian  laws  should 
be  abrogated.  (Seep.  89.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7.  9.  Sext.  15.  26. 
Prov.  Cons.  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

 4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (collegia)  of 

artificers  in  the  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 
be  restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet. 
Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

— -  5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  un- 
condemned  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water;  by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was 
plainly  pointed  at;  Veil.  ii.  45.  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a 
hired  mob,  his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second 
law,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  18,  19,  20.  post  red.  in  sen.  2.  5,  &c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  con- 
duct of  Clodius,  DiOy  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pompey,on  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  Plutarch. 
— Cic.  Att.  x.  4.  Caesar,  who  was  then  without  the  walls  with 
his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered 
to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants;  but  this,  by  the  advice 
of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Die,  xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although 
secretly  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  persuasion  of  his 

son, 
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son,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  Cic.  ^fr.  ii.  9. 
did  not  openly  oppose  him,  Cic.  Sext.  17,  18.  But  Clodius 
declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Tri- 
umviri, Cic.  Sext.  16.  18.;  and  the  interposition  of  the  senate 
and  Equites,  who,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  changed  their 
habit  On  Cicero's  account,  Cic.  post  red.  ad  §>uirit.  3.  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Caesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic. 
Sext.  11,  12,  13,  &c.  Cicero  therefore,  after  several  mean 
compliances,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dio,  xxxviii. 
14.  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic. 
Att.  x.  4.  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end 
of  March,  A.  U.  695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming 
within  468  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself, 
and  to  any  person  who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dioy 
xxxviii.  1 7.  He  therefore  retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Mace- 
donia, Cic.  Plane.  41.  Red.  in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome 
and  in  the  country  were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered, 
ibid.  7.  pro  Dom.  24.  Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with 
fortitude ;  but  shewed  marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio% 
xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Att.  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  19,  &c.  He 
was  restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of 
Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a 
law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  4th  August  the  next 
year,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  post  red.  ad  ^uir.  7.  in  Senat.  11.  Mil. 
20.  Pis.  15.  DiOy  xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero  displayed  as  much 
dignity  and  independence,  after  he  reached  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  as  he  did  industry  and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it, 
he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 

— -  6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from 
Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  8.  Veil.  ii.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish 
that  king  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ran- 
som, when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of 
the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the 
tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviri,  by  whom  Clodius 
was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  18. 28.  Dom.  25.  Dioy  xxxviii. 
30.  xxxix.  22, 

  7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who 

had  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former, 
and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

8.  Another 
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—  8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius,  to  give  relief 
to  tbe  private  members  of  corporate  towns,  (mmicipiorum)% 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  t?ic.  pro 
Bom.  30. 

—  9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  at  Pes- 
sinus  in  Phrygia  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  deresp.  Harusf. 
13. 

Lex  COELI A  tabellaria perduellionis9  by  Coelius  a  tribune. 
See  p.  92. 

,  Leges  CORNELLE,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  A.  672. 

—1.  De proscription  ct proscriptis,  against  his  enemies, 
and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the  me- 
thod of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with 
the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  (duo  talenta)  for  the  head  of 
each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  (tabuU  proscriptionis) 
were  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victims  occurred  to  his 
memory,  or  were  suggested  to  ]jim.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  40  senators  and  1600  cquites,  Apptan.  B.  Civ. 
i.409.  Incredible  numbers  were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  through  all  Italy,  Dio,  Fragm.  137.  Whoever  harboured 
or  assisted  a  proscribed  person,  was  put  to  death,  Cic.  in  Verr. 
\.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated,  Cic. 
pro  Rose,  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Rull.  iii.  3.  and  their  children  de- 
clared incapable  of  honours,  VelL  Pat.  i'i.  28.  Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 
The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain  were  divided  among  the 
friends  of  Sylla,  S alius t.  Cat.  51.  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
preferments  before  the  legal  time.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  1. 

 De  Municipiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had  join- 
ed Marius,  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right 
of  citizens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done, 
(Quia  jure  Romano  civitas  nemini  invito  adtmi  poterai),  pro 
Dom.  30.  Caecin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple by  centuries,  Appian.  B.  civ.  i.  41 1.  and  having  there  got 
ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law, 
(she  Valeria,  she  Cornelia,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.)  Cic. 
in  Rull.  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state,  and  lor 
that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Con- 
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— r  2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p. 
106.)  the  provinces,  (see  p.  163.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
(see  p.  140.)  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  only  from, 
among  the  senators:  That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by 
their  respective  colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

.  ■  3.  Concerning  various  crimes;  de  Ma  jest  ate,  Cic. 
in  Pis.  21.  pro  Cluent.  35.  ad  Fam.  iii.  11.  (see  p.  163.)— de 
Refetundis,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  3.  (see  p.  126.)— 'de  Sicariib 
et  Veneficis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or 
poison ;  also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  false  ac- 
cusation, &c— One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether 
he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ? 
C palam  an  clam  ?)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20.  — de  Incendiariis, 
who  fired  houses  ; — de  Parricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or 
relation ; — de  FALBO„against  those  who  forged  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public 
coin,  (out  in  aurumvitii  quid  addiderint  vel  adulter in os  num- 
r),  &c  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cor- 
nelia  Testament  aria,  nummaria,  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally 
a  qua  et  ignis  interdiction  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expence  of 
entertainments,  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORN  EL  I proposed  by  Cor- 
nelius the  -tribune,  A.  U.  686.  That  the  praetors  injudging 
should  not  vary  from  their  edicts.  (See  p.  121.)  That  the 
senate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the 
obligation  of  the  laws,  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two 
hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  U. 
454,  That  the  senate  should  authorize  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing plebeian  magistrates,  Aur.  Vict.  37.  Cic.  de  clar.  Orak 
14. 

Leges  CURIATjE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by 
curt*.  See  p.  78. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  442,  That  Duumviri  navales  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Uv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDI A  sumptuaria ,  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments  and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sump- 
tuary laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians;  and  not 
only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  in- 
cur a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius 

Aheno- 
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Ahenobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650.  That  priests,  (i.  e.  the? 
pontifices,  augures,  and  decemviri  sacris  faciendis),  should 
not  be  chosen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  out  by  the  people, 
(see  p.  98.)  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  Pull,  ii.  7.  The  Pontifex 
Maximum  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic,  alwavs  chosen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius  a  tribune,  A«  304,  That  who- 
ever left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be- 
headed, tiv.  iii.  35. 

Lex  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  unciario fmore,  A.  396,  fixing 
the  interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.  Liv.  vii.  16.— Another, 
making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABI A  deplagio  vel  plagiariis ,  against  kidnapping, 
or  stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro 
Pabir.  perd.  3.  ad  Sjuinct.  Fr.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first 
was  a  fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for 
buying  or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  Plagiarii,  Martial,  i.  S3. 

—  Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was 
proposed,  but  did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Murtcn.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were 
distinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ; 
and  from  the  Deductores,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Marti  us;  hence  called  by  Martial, 
Anta  m  bulone8,  ii.  18.  Cic.  de  pet.  cons.  See  p.  85. 

Lex  FALCIDI A  testamentaria,  A.  71 3, That  the  testator 
•hould  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the 
person  whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  leg.  Falcid. — Dio, 
xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expences  of  one  day 
at  festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius, 
Gentussis;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty;  and 
on  all  other  days,  to  ten  asses:  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should 
be  served  up,  (ne  quid  volucrium  vel  vohtcre  poneretur),  ex- 
cept one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose,  {qua  turn 
altilis  esset),  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  (quoddeinde  ca' 
put  translatum,  per  omnes  leges  ambulavit^)  Piin.  x*  50.  s.  71. 

Lex  FLAM  INI  A.  A.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
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diers  the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Gulli  Serines  had 
been  expelled  j  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various 
wars,  Polt/b.  ii.  21.  Ctc.  Sen.  4. 

Lex  FLAVIA  agraria^  the  author  L.  Flavius,  a  tribune, 
A.  695,  for  the  distribution  ofiands  among  Pompey's  soldiers; 
which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  sup- 
ported by  Pompey,  had  the  hardihood  to  commit  the  consul 
Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  50. 
Cic.  Att.  i.  18,  19.  ii.  1. 

Leges  FRUMENTARIjE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of 
corn  among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis; 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian, 
Clodian,  and  Octavian  laws. 

LexFUFIA,  A.  692,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for 
violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deay  by  the  praetor, 
with  a  select  bench  of  judges ;  and  not  before  the  people* 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,  14, 
16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio,  xxxvii. 
46. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
citv  t*.  the  Italian  allies  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  i  371.  Val.  Max.  ix.  5. 

Le  i'URIA,by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  sediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  'URIA  vel  Fasia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name, 
Liv.  iii.  4.  ^vtinctilian.  i.  4.  13.)  de  tcstamentis,  That  no  one 
should  leave  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that 
he  who  took*  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 
pro  Balb.  8.  Theophil.  ad  Instit.  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Man- 
sinus  to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace 
without  the  order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off'*  \\u  30. 

Lex  FUSI A  de  comit'us^  A.  694,  by  a  prsetor,  That  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe, 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every 
rank  might  be  known,  Dio,  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSI  A  vel  Furia  CANINI  A,  A.  751,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  which  any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten  the 
half;  from  ten  to  thirty  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
the  fourth  part ;  but  not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the 
number,  Voptsc.  Tacit.  11.  PauL  Sent.  iv.  15.  See  p.  41* 

Leges  GABINIifi,  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribune,  A.  685, 
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That  Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  with  extraordinary  powers,  (cum  imperio  extraor- 
dinario),  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  17.  Dio,  xxxvi.  7.  That  the 
senate  should  attend  to  the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole 
month  of  February,  Cic,  ad  §>iiinct,  Fr,  ii.  2.  1 3.  That  the 
people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce 
as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  92.)  That  the 
people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  mo- 
ney at  Rome  from  one  pr rson  to  pay  another,  (yersuram fa* 
cere\  Cic.  Att.  v.  31.  vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  La- 
tro  in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital 
to  hold  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But  this 
author  is  thought  to  be  supposititious.  See  Cortius  on  Saliust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  (ne- 
urit), which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  sedition,  Plin,  Ep,  x.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny 
informs  Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  prohi- 
bited the  assemblies  of  Christians,  Id,  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681,  confirming  the 
right  of  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  (deconsilii  sentential  had  granted  it,  Cic,  pre 
Balk  8.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  42 ;  that  usury  should  be 
prohibited ;  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within 
ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year, 
Ibid, 

Lex  GENUCIA  EMILIA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  anaii 
in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv,  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging 
to  the  Equites,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetundi*. 
See  Lex  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inofficioso  testamento.  See  p.  59. 

Lex  HIERONICA,  vel  frumentaria^  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 
containing  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the 
Roman  people  ih  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen. 
It  had  been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his 
tenants,  (its  qui  agros  regis  colerent),  and  was  retained  by  the 
Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the 
laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians ;  when  that  country  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr,  in.  8. 10.  It  re- 
sembled 
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sembled  the  regulations  of  the  censors,  (Leges  Censori^) 
in  their  leases  and  bargains,  (in  locationibua  et  pactionibus), 
and  settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  the  tithes. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
(Pompeiant)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  16. 

Lex  HO  RAT  I  A,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  ves- 
tal virgin,  because  she  had  presented  the  Roman  people  with 
the  Campus  Tiburtinus,  or  Martius ;  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  (testabilis  essei),  be  discharged  from 
her  priesthood  (exaugurari  posset,)  and  might  marry  if  she 
chose,  Gell.  vi.  7. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nundin*,  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  as  Jeri*  or  holidays,  should  be  fast*  or 
court  days;  that  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  might  then  get  their  law-suits  determined,  (Jites  com- 
ponerent),  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  plebiscite.   See  p.  21,  98,  181. 

Lex  HOSTILI  A,  de  furtiss  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Justinian,  Instit.  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribunis,  A.  261,  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  (interfari  tribuno)  while 
speaking  to  the  people,  Dionys.  vii.  17. 

 Another,  A.  297,  de  Aventino  pubficando,  That  the 

Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  up- 
on, Id.  x.  32.  JJv.  iii.  13.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation 
of  the  decemviri,  that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tri- 
bunes, (LEGES  SACRATjE),  should  not  be  abrogated, 
Liv.  iii.  32. 

Lex  J  ULIA,  de  civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  danda;  the  author 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  A.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it,  (qui  ei  legi  fundi  fieri  vellent)y  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8. 
Gell.  iv.  4.   See  p.  43.  67. 

Lege*  JULLE,  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus : 

—  1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A. 
694.  and  afterwards  when  dictator: 

Lex  JULIA  Agrari  a,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens  who  had  each  three 
children  or  more,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Att.  ii.  16,  18,  19.  Veil. 
ii.  44.  Dio,  xxxviii.  1,  fc?  7. 

When 
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When  Bibulus,  Caesar's,  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave 
his  negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by 
force.  And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but 
not  being  supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his 
continuance  in  office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at 
home,  without  doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts, 
(uty  quoad  potvstate  abiret,  domo  abditus  nihil  a  lit  id  quam  per 
cdicta  obnuntiarei)^  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio,  xxxviii.  6.  by  which 
means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague, 
he  increased  his  power,  Veil.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato, 
and  his  great  admirer,  {emulator  )  M.  Favonius,  at  first  re- 
fused to  swear  to  this  law  ;  but  constrained  by  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  sa>s  was  capi- 
tal, de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  434.  they  at  last  complied,  Dio,  xxxviii. 
7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato  Minor.  This  custom  of  obliging  all  ci- 
tizens, particularly  senators,  within  a  limited  time,  to  signify 
their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it,  at  first 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  (see  Leges  Appuleia),  was 
now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people, 
however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7.   tic-  SexU  28. 

—  drPuBLicANis  tertia  parte  pecuni*  debit*  relevandia, 
about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  tic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio, 
ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  24.  When  Cato  oppo- 
sed this  law  with  his  usual  firmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be 
hurried  away  to  prison ;  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should 
raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to 
interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Cts. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  ties.  20.  GelL  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,one  of  them,  nam- 
ed M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Csesar  for  going  away 
before  the  house  was  dismissed,  replied,  "  I  had  rather  be 

with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Cajsar,"  ibid*  See  p.  15* 

— —  Fo*  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia. 
This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus;  but  Csesar  so 
frightened  him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account 
for  his  conduct  in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his 
knees,  Suet.  ibid. 

 <&Provincus  oudinandis;  an  improvement  on  the 

Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces ;  ordaining  that  those  who 
had  been  pra?tors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
venr,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  vears, 

"  tic. 
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CZc.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio,  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia, 
Thcssaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  free  and  use 
their  own  laws,  Cic,  in  Pis,  16. 

 de  Sacerdotiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and 

permitting  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence, 
Cic,  ad  Brut.  5. 

 Judiciaria,  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only 

from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribuni  ararii. 
Suet.  Jul.  41.   Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

— -  de  Repetundis,  very  severe  (acerrima)  against  ex-  - 
tortion.   It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  in  Pis.  16,  21,  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rabir,  Posth. 
4.  Vatin.  12.  ad  Attic,  v.  10,  fc?  16.  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

 de  Legationibus  libkris,  limiting  their  duration 

to  five  years,  (see  p.  21.)  Cic.  Att.  xv.  11.  They  were  called 
libera,  quod,  cum  velisy  introire,  exire  liceat,  ibid. 

— -  de  Vl  PUBLICA   ET  PRIVATA,  ET  DE  M  A  J  ESTATE, 

Cic.  Phil.  i.  8,  9. 

 de  pucuniis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  See 

p.  46.  Dio,  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  C*s.  B.  C.  iii.  1,  20,  42.' 

 de  Mono  pecuniae  possidendj£,  that  no  one  should 

keep  by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sestcrtid), 
J)io,  xli.  38.  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  16. 

.  ■  About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citi- 
zens should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the 
army,  or  on  public  business;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those 
employed  in  pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens:  Also 
about  increasing  the  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  cor- 
porations or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of  the  libe- 
ral arts,  &c.  Suet.  42. 

  de   Residuis,   about  bringing  those  to  account 

who  retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands. 
Marcian.  1.     §  3.  ad  leg.  Jul. 

— —  de  Liberis  proscriptoruy,  That  the  children  of 
those  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  pre- 
ferments, Suet.  Jul.  41.  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  op- 
posed, Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 

  Sumptuaria,  Suet,  Jul.  42.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  7. 

Fam.  vii.  26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  profes- 
ti;  300  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals: 
1000  at  marriage-feasts  {nuptiix  et  rc/>0f/7.v),and  such  extraor- 
dinary entertainments.  Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus, 

•  • 
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ii.  24.  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  by  both,  Dioy  liv.  2. 
By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an 
entertainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity, 
from  300  to  2000  HS.  GelL  ibid. 

2.  The  Leges  JULIjE  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly ; 

 Concerning  marriage,  (de  maritandis  ordinibus,  Sact. 

Aug.  34.  hence  called  by  Horace  Lex  marita,  Carm.secul. 
v.  68.)  Liv.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

 de  Adulter  us,  et  de  pudicitia,  Pltn.  Ep.  vi.  31.-— 

de  ambitu,  Suet.  34.  against  forestalling  the  market,  (nequis 
contra  annonam  fecerit^  societatemve  coierit,qub  annona  carior 
fat)  Ulpian.) 

 de  Tutoribus,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed 

for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Home,  by  the  Atilian  law, 
Justin.  Inst,  de  Atil.  tut. 

Lt  x  JULIA  theatkalis,  That  those  equites,  who  them- 
selves, their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
eques,  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Koscian 
law  to  that  order,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Pirn,  xxxiii.  2. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Juli*>  which 
occur  only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Cssar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  f  orm.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs  of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death, 
Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  627, 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  75.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  the  litis  astimatio,  or  pay- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of 
this  crime  should  suffer  banishment,  Paterc.  ii.  8.  Ctc.  pro 
Balb.  11. 

 Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  644. 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
should  serve,  Ascon.  in  C'ic.  pro  Cornel. 

Ltx  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junta  et  Lkinia^  A.  691. 
enforcing  the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  C'ic.  Phil.  v. 
3. pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin.  14.  Alt.  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  ma- 
numission of  slaves*  See  p.  41. 

Lex  LABIEN  A,  A. 691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests;  which 
paved  the  way  for  Casar's  being  created  Pontifex  Maximus^ 
Dio,  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  named  the 

candidates, 
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candidates,  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they  pleas- 
ed, Cic.  Phil,  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  663, 
That  at  the  Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden 
crown,  and  his  triumphal  robes ;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  pr*- 
texta  and  a  golden  crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used 
only  once,  Paterc.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  292,  That  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  created  at  the  Comttia  Tributa^  Liv.  ii.  56,  57. 

— —  Another,  A.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 
{contra  adolescenthtm  circumscriptionem^)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five, 
and  no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,'  (.?;/- 
pulart),  Plaut.  RucL  v.  3,  25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina 
vicennari  a,  Plaut.  Pxeud.  i.  3,68. 

Leges  LICINLfi,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  city  praetor,  A. 
545,  fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before  was 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

 by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  608,  That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to 
the  people;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduc- 
ed the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he 
spoke  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  ( pri- 
mum  institute  in  forum  versus  agere  cam  populo),  ibid.  But 
Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracchus,  PluU 
in  Gracch. 

—  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  That  no  one  should 
possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more 
than  100  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punish- 
ed for  violating  his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16* 

 by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  i£butian  law, 

Cic.  pro  Dom.  20. 

.Lex  LIC  INI  A,  de  sodalitiis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  698.  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canvassing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15,  16.  In 
a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed 
to  name  (edere)  thfe  jurymen  (judices)  from  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, {ex  omni  popido),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LIC  INI  A  sumptuaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  the  Rich,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  656,  much  the  same 
with  the  Fannian  law:  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not 
be  more  serv  ed  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,and  one 
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pound  of  salt  meat,  (salsamentorum) ;  but  as  much  of  trie 
fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  ii.  13* 
Gell.  ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  That  the  legionary- 
tribunes  should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  consuls  and  praetors,  Liv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTI  A,  A.  377,  about  debt,  That  what 
had  been  paid  for  the  interest  (quod  usuris  pernnmeratum  es- 
set)  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder 
paid  in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  in- 
stead of  Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,  Decemviri 
should  be  chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the 
t  plebeians,  Liv.  vi.  41.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  cre- 
ated from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  35.  Seep.  116. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  by  the  two 
consuls,  A.  691,  enforcing  the  lex  Cicilia  Didia,  Cic.  in  Vat. 
14.  whence  both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro 
Sext.  64.  Att.  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSI  A',  A.  658,  That  no  one  should 
pass  for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off*,  iii.  11.  pro  Balb. 
21.  24.  which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic 
war,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  LIVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune^ 
A.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
price  ;  and  also  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  indifferently 
from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of 
Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
upright  intentions;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those 
whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at 
his  own  house,  upon  his  returning  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a 
number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about 
his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  sig- 
nal of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they 
could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the 
contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  al- 
though upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged 
to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  af- 
terwards to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appian.  dc  Bell.  Civ.  \.  373, 
Wc.  Fell.  Pat.  ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Civ.  Brut.  28,  49, 62. pro 
Pabir.7.  Plane,  14.  Dom.  19. 
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This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for 
mixing  an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  Livi*),  as  Cicero  says,  were 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  verstculo 
senatus  puncto  temporis  sublate  sunt,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  6,  Deere 
vit  enim  senatus,  PhiUppo  cos.  reference,  Contra  auspicia 

LATAS  VIDERl). 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATI  A,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic. 
pro  C*l.  1.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no,  trials 
used  to  be  held,  Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  10. 

Lex  MiENIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  That  the  senate 
should  ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brut.  14. 
See  p.  21. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the 
people,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia,  &?c. 
Cic.  in  Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAM  ILIA,  de  limitibus,ve\  de  regundis finibus  agro* 
rum,  for  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author 
of  it,  C.  Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  642,  got  the  sirname  of  Li 
mitanus.  It  ordained,  That  there  should  be  an  uncultivated 
space  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms;  and  if  any  dispute 
happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed 
by  the  prartor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles required  three,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  21. 

  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those 

who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  Sail.  Jug.  40. 

Lex  MANILI  A,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Manilius,  A.  687,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  prator,  de 
leg.  ManiL  and  by  Caesar,  from  different  views:  but  neither 
ot  them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dio,  xxxvi.  26. 

 Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in 

all  the  tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  voted 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  97.)  But 
this  law  did  not  pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILI ANiE  venalium  vendendorum,not  proper- 
ly laws,  but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling, 
to  prevent  fraud,  Cic!  de  Oral.  i.  5.  58.  called  by  Varro, 
ACTIONES,  de  re  rust.  ii.  5.  11.  They  were  composed 
bv  the  lawver  Manilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  603. 
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The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Ro- 
mans used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as  in  emanci- 
pation and  adoption,  marriage,  and  testaments,  in  transferring 
property,  &c. 

Lex  M  ANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558,  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  Epulones,  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

  de  Vicesima,  by  a  consul,  A.  396.  Liv.  vii.  16. 

See  p.  64. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  That  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch*  in  Coriol. 

 de  Statiellatibus  vel  Statiellisyt\\i\t  the  senate  upon  oath 

should  appoint  a  persop  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  in- 
juries of  the  Statielli  or  -ates*  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Lfu.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  {pontes)  narrower,  Cic*  de 
legg*  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  That 
those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  slain  in  batde,  or  of  the  citizens  that 
were  missing;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they 
should  swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count which  they  had  sent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 1. 

Lex  M  E  M  M I  A,  vel  R  E  M  M I A ;  by  whom  it  was  proposed , 
or  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  It  ordained  that  an  accusation 
should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on 
account  of  the  public,  Valer*  Max.  iii.  7.  9.  Suet*  Jul*  23. 
And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation  (calumnU), 
that  he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic* 
pro  Rose*  Amm*  19,  20.  probably  with  the  letter  K,  as  an- 
ciently the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  That  in  imposing  fines,  a 
sheep  should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  at  one  hun- 
dred, Festus  in  Peculatus. 

Lex  MENS1A,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreign- 
er, if  either  ol  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans,  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
the  father,  ( patrem  scquuntur  liberi,  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,  Ulpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  That  Minucius, 
master  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with-Fabius  the 
dictator,  Liv*  xxii.  25,  26. 

  Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  535,  giv- 
ing directions  to  fullers  of  cloth  ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the 
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desire  of  the  censors,  {quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  Emilius  censo- 
res  dedere  ad  popuhim  Jrrendamy)  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4,  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  pnetor,  A.  694. 

about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (tia«,  vcctigalia) 
Dio,  xxxvii.  51.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported, 
( portortum),  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one 
of  these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  en- 
listed into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could 
prove  to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to 
another,  Cic,  pro  Flacco,  32. 

Lex  MINUCI  A,  de  triumviris  mensariisy  by  a  tribune,  A. 
537,  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  21. 

Leges  NUIYLE,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  differ- 
ent authors:  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn 
and  a  salted  cake,  (fruge  et  salsa  mola),  Plin.  18.  2.  That  x 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a 
parricide,  Festus  in  Questores  Parricidii:  That  no  harlot 
should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno ;  and  if  she  did,  that  she  should 
sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Id.  in  Pellices,  Gell.  iv.  3.  That  whoever  removed  a  land- 
mark should  be  put  to  death,  (qui  termimtm  exar  asset,  et  ip- 
sum  et  boves  sacros  esse^)  Fest.  in  Termino:  That  wine 
should  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCT  AVI  A  Jrumentaria,by  a  tribune,  A.  633,  abro* 
citing  the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  Brut.-  62.  and  ordaining, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  com  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a 
price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 
Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453,  That  the 
number  of  the  pontifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  ol 
the  augurs  to  nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of 
the  latter  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  Liv. 
x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540,  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  g<ai4,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city 
or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion 
of  a  public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  'Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete  authority,  Festus  in  voce,  as  that  was  called 
optimum  jus%  which  bestowed  complete  property. 
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Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  limiting  the  num* 
ber  of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  Opsonitavere, 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most 
worthy  of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Fextus  in  Pr^teriti 
Senatores.  Those  who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly 
first  chosen ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes 
more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PA  PI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688,  That  foreigners  should 
be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name 
forced  to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  pro  Balb.  23. 
Arch.  5.  Aft.  iv.  16.  Dio,  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPjEA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing 
(capiendo,)  Vestal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and 
the  time  when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

LcxPAh^lA  POPPjE  A,de  maritandis  ordinibus, proposed 
by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, 
A.  762,  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  yalian  law,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  25,  28.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with 
great  opposition  from  the  nobility,and  consisted  of  several  dis- 
tinct particulars,  (Lex  Satura).  It  proposed  certain  rewards 
to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy,  which  had  always 
been  much  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state,  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
Uv.  xlv.  15.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  34,  &  89.  Dio,  lvi.  3,  4. 
Gell.  i.  6.  v.  19.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  ibid.  Plin.  xiv. 
proeem.  Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated, 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1,  85, 1 11,  &c.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three 
children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence 
the  famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to 
those  who  had  no  children,  first  by  the  senate  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  13.  x.  2.  96.  Martial,  ii.  91, 92. 
not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  women,  Dioy  lv.  2.  Suet. 
Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2,  95,  96.  The  pri- 
vileges of  hMng  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived 
in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  100  days 
after  the  death  of  the  testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
(legatum  omnc,  vel  solidum  caperr).  And  what  they  were  thus 
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deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the 
exchequer  (fiscd)  or  prince's  private  purse,  Juvenal,  ix. 
88,  &C. 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  563,  diminishing  the 

weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

 byaprsetor,  A.  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city, 

without  the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv. 
•  • . 

vm.  17. 

—  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice, 
land,  or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49. 

—  A.  325,  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.  probably 
the  same  with  Lex  Menenia. 

 That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause, 

Fest.  in  Sack  amentum. 

 by  a  tribune,  A.  621,  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 

passing  laws,  Cic.de  legg.  iii.  16. 

—  by  a  tribune,  A.  623,  That  the  people  might  re-elect 
the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was 
rejected,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papirius*  they  anciently  wrote  Papisms^  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  21.  So  Valesius  for  Valerius ,  Auselius  for  Aurelimy 
&c.  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  i.  6.  Festus.  ^uinctih  i.  4.  Ap.  Clau- 
dius is  said  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his 
first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i.  2,  2,  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710,  decreeing 
banishment  against  the  murderers  of  Casar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCjEA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640,  against  incest, 
Cic.  de  nat.  Dear.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulanla,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  beast,  Paull.  Sent.  i. 

Lex  PjETELIA,  de  ambitu.  by  a  tribune,  A.  397,  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public 
meetings,  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

 de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  429,  That  no  one 

should  be  kept  in  fettersor  in  bonds-  but  for  a  crime  that  de- 
served it,  and  that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due 
by  law :  That  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the 
goods,  and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

 de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  That  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 

Antiuchus 
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Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not 
been  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  668,  That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  c.  That  everv  tenth  man 
should  be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813,  prohibiting  mas- 
ters from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
Modestin.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  sicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANN  ALIS,  by  atribune,  A.  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 

Lrx  PLAUTIA  vcl  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  664, 
That  the  judice s  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and 
equites;  and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  Bv  this  law  each 
tribe  chose  annuallv  fifteen  ( quinos  dents  svffra^io  crcabant), 
to  be  judiccs  for  that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quinos 
crcabant;  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the  Ckntumviri, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

 PLOTIA  de  viy  against  violence,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  10. 

Fam.  viii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi,  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A. 
701,  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of 
Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  inter- 
rex,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  et  Ascon. 

 de  Am b itu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments, 
ibid.  Dio^  xxxix.  37.  xl.  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the 
length  of  them  limited:  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence; 
on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce 
the  charge;  the  criminal  three  for  his  defence,  ibid.  This 
regulation  was  considered  as  a  restraint  on  eloquence,  Dia- 
log, de  orator.  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA  judiciari by  the  same  person;  retaining 
the  Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  judices  should  be 
chosen  from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  (ex  am- 
plissimo  ccnsit),  in  the  different  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  39.  Phil. 
i.  8.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — ^jium  in  judice  et fort  una  spectari  de- 
beret,  ct  divnitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

— —  de  Comitiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Caesar 

was 
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was  expressly  excepted,  Suet,  Jul.  28.  Dio,  xl.  56.  Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ,  ii.  p,  442.  C'ic.  Att,  viii.  3.  Phil,  ii.  10. 

—  de  rcpetundis,  Appiaii.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441.— De  parr icidis, 
1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithy- 
nians,  were  also  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  PUn.  Epist.  x.  83. 
113,  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
consul,  A.  G65,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  Galli  Cispadani,  PUn.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILI  A,  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins,  GelL 
i.  12. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  A.  454, 
That  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, Liv.  x.  9.  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  pcrd.  3,  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  Sal- 
lust,  Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLICI  A,  vel  Publicia  de  lusu,  against  playing  for 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shooting, 
running,  leaping,  &c.  /.  3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.  See  p.  21,  98. 

Lex  PUPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be 
held  on  comitial  days,  Cic,  ad fratr,  ii.  2.  13.  and  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
hearing  of  embassies,  Cic,  Fam,  i.  4. 

Lex  QU INCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punishmentof  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquaxlucts  or  public  reservoirs  of 
water,  Frontin.  de  aqu-  duct. 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus. 
Sec  p.  25. 

Leges  REGIi£,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc.  quast. 
iii.  1.  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or 
as  it  was  anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic,  Fam,  ix.  21.  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Diomjs.  iii.  36.  whence  they 
were  called  jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM;  and  some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex :RHODIA,containingthe  regulationsoftheRhodians 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  -commends, 
pro  leg.  Manil.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
respect  to  one  clause,  de  jactu,  about  throwing  goods  over- 
board in  a  storm.  0 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS;  Acilia,  Calpurnia,  Cseilia, 
Cornelia,  Julia,  Junia,  Pompcia,  Servilia, 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the 

equites, 
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equitesy  nnd  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (see 
p.  27.)  Cic.  pro  Murxn.  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99. 
Mart.  v.  8.  D:Oy  xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the 
theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts,  (decoctoribus)y  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults, 
which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul, 
Cic.  Att.  ii.  1.  PluU  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
allude,  jE?i.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decrctum,  containing 
the  regulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Praetor 
Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
13,  15.  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  16. 

J^grAr  SACRATiE:  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mom  Sacer,  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  violat- 
ed them  was  consecrated  to  some  god,Festus.  Cic.  deOffic.  iii. 
31.  pro  Balb.  14,  15.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Liv.  ii.  8,  33,  54.  iii.  55. 
xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata  militarts,  That 
the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster- 
roll  without  his  own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  Soamongthe  i£qui 
and  Volsci,  Liv.  iv.  26.  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.  the  Liguresy 
Liv.  xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  40.  among 
whom  those  were  called  Sacrati  milites,  who  were  enlisted 
by  a  certain  oath,  and  with  particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 
particulars  of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been 
enacted  separately,  Fentus. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scant  inia  de  nefanda  vencre,  by  a 
tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  14.  Phil  iii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first 
was  a  heavy  fine,  ^tinctil.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Suet.  Domit.  8.  but 
it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCR1BONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  re- 
storing the  Lusitani  to  freedom,  Liv.  Epit.  49.CVc  infirut.23. 

 Another,  de  servitutuin  usueapionibus,  by  a  consul 

under  Augustus,  A.  719,  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 
not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Usucap.  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Cx- 
cin.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONLE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi, 
Cic.  Phil.  j.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A. 
620,  That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land; 

and 
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and  that  three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide 
among  the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent, 
Liv.  Epit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch.  p.  837.  Appian.  de  BelL  Ch. 

1.  355. 

—  de  Civitate  Italis  danda,  That  the  freedom 
of  the  state  should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii. 

2,  3. 

—  de  HjEreditate  Attali,  That  the  money,  which 
Attalus  had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided 
among  those  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch.  « 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  de- 
struction on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not 
put  in  execution,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628.  That  corn 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semis,  or 
at  4$  of  an  ass  per  bushel;  and  that  money  should  be  advan- 
ced from  the  public  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose. 
The  granaries  in  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Hor- 
rea  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  48.  Tuscul.  §>tixst.  iii.  20. 
Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Liv.  Epit.  58.  60. 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because 
the  Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

 de  Provinciis,  That  the  provinces  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic. 
de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  u  7. 

■  de  Capite  civium,  That  sentence  should  not  be  pas- 
sed on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the 
-people,  Cic.pro^Rabir.  4.  Verr.v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

 de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  o£ 

his  office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

 Judiciaria,  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  from 

among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Ap- 
pian. de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  363.  Dio,  xxxiv.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

 Against  corruption  in  the  judices,  (Neqjjis  juoicio 

circumveniretur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  afterward* 
included  this  in  his  law  defalso. 

 —  de  Centuriis  evocandis,  That  it  should  be  deter* 

mined  by  lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  Sallust* 
ad  Cxs.  de  Pep.  Ord.  See  p.  90.  * 

■  de  Militibus,  That  clothes  should  be  afforded  to 
soldiers  bv  the  pvjriic,  and  that  no  deductkm  should  be  made 
,      '  2  G  on 
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on  that  account  from  their  pay;  also,  That  no  one  should 
be  forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch, 
in  Gracch. 

de  Vns  muniendis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the 
public  (roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at 
smaller  distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their 
horses,  ibid,  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use 
stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Cam- 
pus  Martiusy  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and 
dismount  readily,  Veget.  i.  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saitu 
subyiciunt  in  equos,  i£n.  xii.  288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing 
the  right  arm  bare,  Z)io,  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe, 
(veste  contmere))  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  1 38. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  def<rnorey  bya  tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  560,  That  the  interest  of  money 
should  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 
Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law 
was,  to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in 
the  name  of  the  allies,  (in  socios  nomina  transcribebant),  at 
higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Liv.  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVIL1A  Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tri- 
bune,  A.  690,  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created 
with  absolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of 
the  republic;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at 
what  price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at 
Measure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they 
a  udged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But  this 
aw  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero the  consul,  Cic.  in  Hull. — in  Pis.  2. 

—  de  CiVitate,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  praetor,  A. 
653,  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator, 
and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place 
among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  24. 

 de  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the 
defendant  should  have  a  second  hearing,  (ut  reus  comperendi- 
narefur),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

 SERVILI A  Judiciaria,  by  Q.  Servilius  Ceepio,  A. 

W,  That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised 

s  by 
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A, 

by  the  equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sem-. 
pronian  law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equi- 
tes, Cic.  Brat.  43.  44.  86.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  262,  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
iZionifs.  vii.  17. 

Ijfx  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures, 
Festus,  in  Publica  pondera. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  C  ARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  664, 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  con- 
federate states,  if  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was 
passed,  and  gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor,  (apud  pratorcm 
propter ctur),  within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch,  4. 

Ijcx  SULPICIA  SEMPRONI  A,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449, 
That  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  Without  the 
order  of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ltv.  ix. 
46Y 

Lex  SULPICIA, by  a  consul,  A.  553,  ordering  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  JUv.  xxxi*  6. 

Leges  SULPICIA  de  are  ajieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv.  Sul- 
picius,  A.  665,  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
2000  denarii:  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a 
trial,  should  be  recalled:  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into 
eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five 
old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  (cives  libertini) 
who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes:.  That  the  command  of  the  war  against 
Mhhridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Man  us, 
Phttarch.  in  Sylla  et  Mario;  Liv.  Epit.  77.  Ascon.  in  Cic* 
Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  re- 
turning to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Ma- 
rius  and  Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city. 
Sulpicius,  being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and 
slain.  Sylla  rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to 
promise ;  but  immediately  after,  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his  master,  ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIjE;  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia, 
Cornelia,  ALmilia,  Antia,  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARLE,  four  in  number,  See  p.  92. 

Lex  T  AL  ARI  A,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments, 

(ut 
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(tit  ne  legi  fraudem  faciam  talari*,  that  I  may  not  break,  &c); 
Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  ct  CASSIA  frumentaria.  Sec  Lex 
Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  291,  about  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass;  but  after 
great  contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,, 
Liv.  iii.  9,  10,  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENTARLE,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

Lex  THORI A  de  vectigalibus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  646,  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  Italy  which  he  possessed,  fogrum  publicum  vectigali  levavit)y 
Cic.  Brut.  36.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about 
pasturage,  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  this  law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

JLe*  TITIA  de  qvtstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think, 
A.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mu- 
ren.  8. 

 de  Muneribus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents 

for  pleading,  Awton.  Ep'igr.  89.  Tacit.  AnnaU  xi.  13.  where* 
some  read  instead  of  Cinciam^  Titiam. 

 Agraria,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Orat. 

ii.  11.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

—  de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

—  de  Tutoribus,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian 
law,  and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Instit. 
de  Atil.  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  for  five  years:  Spain  to  Pompey;  Sy- 
ria and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus;  and  prolonging  Caesar's 
command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio,  xxxix.  33.  Cato, 
for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison,  Liv.  Ep'tt.  1Q4. 
According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly, 
xxxix.  34. 

 de  Tribukis,  A.  305.  Liv.  iii.  64,  65.  See  p.  135. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune, 
Cic.  in  JRull.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restoring  their  pow- 
er, Cic.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPH  ALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph  who 
had  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  8. 

Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A. 

690, 
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690,  adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery  ba« 
nishment  for  ten  years,  Dio,  xxxvii.  29.— and,  That  no  one 
should  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he 
stood  candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed 
on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  64. 
Mur.  32.' 34,  &c. 

—  de  Legations  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of 
it  to  a  year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  Hi.  8 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocations  Seep.  109. 

 de  Form  i  an  is,  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 

Formiae  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

 de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  671, 

creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Ci- 
cero calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic. pro  Rull.  iii.  2.S. 
Rose.  43.  de  Legg.  i.  15. 

- — -  de  Qu adr  ante,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A. 
667,  That  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one 
fourth  of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.  See  p.  46. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tributis  comitiis.  See  p. 
21.  De  tribunh)  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian 
allies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic. 
Brut.  56.  89.  Tusc.  %u*st.  ii.  24.  Valer.  Max.  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.  See  p.  114» 

—  de  alternts  cons  Mis  rejiciendisy  That  in  a  trial  for  ex- 
tortion, both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  re- 
ject all  the  judices  or  jury;  whereas  formerly  they  could  re* 
ject  onlv  a  few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new 
choice,  (faibsortitionej)  Cic.  in  Vat.  11. 

 de  Colonis,  That  Ca»sar  should  plant  a  colony  at 

Novocomum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28. 
Leges  DEVI,  Plotia,  Lutatia,  et  Julia- 
Lex  VI  ARIA,  </e?vii8  muni  end  is,.by  C.  Curio,  atribune>; 
A-  703,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tax  imposed  on  carriages  and  horses,     Attic,  vi.  1. 
Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.  See  p.  105. 
Lex  VOCONIA,</<pHereditatibus  multerum,  by  a  tri- 
bune, A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heirr 

fNEQJJlS  HEREDEM  VIRGINEM  NEOJJE  MULIEREM  FACERET), 

Cic.  Verr.u  42.  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than 
to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c  43.  de  Scnect.  5.  Balb.  8.  But  this  law  is 

supposed 
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supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich, 
(qui  essent  cevsi,  i.  e.  pecuniosi  vel  classic^  those  of  the  first 
class,  Asco?i.  in  Cic.GtlL  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extinction  pi 
opulent  families.  .,  s  i.... 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation;  but  his  friend  could  not 
be  forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  >i.  17. 
The  law  itself,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its 
severity,  fell  into  disuse,  Gcll.  xx.  1. 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  Augustus,  havingbecome  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
Tacit.  An.  i.  2.  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient 
form,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  (ves- 
tigia morientis  UbertatU),  as  Tacitus  calls  them  :  but  he  af- 
terwards, by  the  advice  of  Mecainas,  Dioy  lii.  gradually  in- 
troduced the  custom*  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  even  to  hi&  own' edicts,  Tacit*  AnnaL 
iii.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The 
ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  indeed,  for 'form's sake,  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these 
also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done  according 
to  the  will  of  the  prince.  '  i  /  . 

The  emperors  ordained  laws, — 1.  By  tjieir  answers  to 
the  applications  made  to  themat  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
(per  RESCRIPT  A  ad  LIBELLOS  mpplices,  epistolas, 
vel  pr  ces.) 

 2.  Bv  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in 

court,  {per  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocu- 
tory, /.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law 
which  might  occur  in  the  process;  or  Definitive,  /.  e.  such 
as  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the 
whole  question. 

—  3.  Bv  their  occasional  ordinances,  {per  E DICTA 
^/CONST'ITUTIONES,)  and  by  their  instructions  (per 
MAN  DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general,  respecting  the 
public  at  large;  or  special  relating  to  one  person  only,  and 
therefore  properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  P/in. 
Ep.  x.  56,  57.  but  in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  was  used 
hi  under  the  republic.  Sec  p.  25. 

The 
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The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurispru* 
dence  were  the  laws,  (LEGES),  properlv  so  called;  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  (SE  NAT  US^  CONSULT  A);  and  the 
edicts  of  the  prince,  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCI- 
PAL E3)<  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of  the  magis- 
trates, chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(see  p.  122,)  the  opinions  of  learned  law  vers,  (AUCTORI- 
TAS  vel  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM,  vel  Juris  con- 
suite  rum*  Cic.  pro  Muren.  13.  Caecin.  24.)  and  custom  or 
long  usage,  (CONSUETUDO  vel  MOS  MAJORUMX 
Gcll.  xi.  1 8. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings 
of  books,  {Ovid.  Trist.u  7.  Martial.  Hi.  2.)  used  to  be  writ- 
ten with  vermilion,  (rubrtca  vel  minio):  Hence  RUBRICA 
is  put  for  the  Civil  law  ;  thus  Rubrica  vetavit;  the  laws  have 
forbidden,  Peru.  v.  90.  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.jvs  pratoriunu, 
quia  pratores  edictasua  in  albo  proponebant),ac  rubric  as  (i. 
ejus  civile)  transtulcrunt,  Quinctil.  xii.  3.  11.  Hence  Juve- 
nal. Per  lege  rubras  majorum  leges,  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  dif- 
ferent lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermo- 
genes,  who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections 
were  called  CODEX  GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX 
HERMOGENIANUS.  But  these  books  were  composed 
only  by  private  persons.  The  first  collection  made  by  public 
authority,  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger, 
published,  A.  C.438,  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSIA- 
«  NUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions  from 
Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  hundred 
vears. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  who  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
empire,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  TR1BONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions,  A.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing 
that  was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This 
work  was  executed  by  Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates,  in 
three  years,  although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years,  to  fi- 
nish it.  It  was  published,  A.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digests 
or  Pandects,  (PANDECTiE  vel  DIGESTA).  It  is  some- 
times called  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  orfirst  princi- 
ples 
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pies  of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  and  called  the  Institutes,  (IN- 
.  STITUTA).  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pandects, 
although  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects,  Tri- 
bonian  and  four  other  men  were  employed  to  correct  itv.  A 
new  code,  therefore,  was  published  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.  534,  called 
CODEX  REPETITiE  PRjELECTIONIS,  and  the  for- 
mer code  declared  to  be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus  in 
six  years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS, 
the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  books, new  decisionsbecame  necessary 
to  supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous. 
These  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels, 
(NOVELLjE  sc.  constitutiones),  not  only  by  Justinian,  but 
also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books;  each  boofc 
into  several  titles  or  chapters;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs 
(§)  of  which  the  first  is  not  numbered;  thus  Inst,  lib.  i.  tit. 
x.  princip.  or  more  shortly,  I.  1-  10.  pr.  So,  Inst.  I.  i.  tit.  x. 
§2.— or,  I.  1.  10.  2. 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(princ.  for  principium)  and  paragraphs;  thus,  D.  1.  1-  5.  /. 
e.  Digest,  first  bock,  first  title,  Jifth  law.  If  the  law  be  divid- 
ed into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be  added;  thus, 
D.  48.  5.  13.  pr.  or  48.  5.  13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word 
of  the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  of- 
ten marked  by  a  double  f;  thus,  JJ\ 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects, 
by  Book,  Title,  and  Lanv;  the  Novels  by  their  number,  the 
chapter  of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs',  if  any;  as  Nov. 
115.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received 
through  the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453.  In  the  west  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  1 2th  century 
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by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic 
I.  Emperor  of  Germany*  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible 
number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  law  through  most  countries 
of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point 
of  legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  prediction  of  the 
ancient  Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of  their  empire. 


JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 


THE  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans 
were  either  Private  or  Public,  or,  as  we  express  it, 
Civil  or  Criminal ':  (Omnia  judicia  out  distrahendarum  contro- 
versiarum,  out  puniendorum  maleficiorum  causa  reperta  sunt) 
Cic.  pro  Caecin.  2. 


I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  Privata,  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  pri- 
"  vate  causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic, 
de  Or  at.  i.  38.  Top,  1 7.  In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided, 
Dionys,  x.  1.  then  the  consub,  lb,  &  Lav.  ii.  27.  the  military 
tribunes  and  decemviri,  Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  the  year  389, 
the  Prator  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus,  See  p.  119. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Pr*tor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus 
was  properly  calledJURISDICTIO,  (que posita  erat  in  edic- 
to,  et  ex  edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  prstors  who  presided  at 
criminal  trials,  QUiESTIO,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  40,  41,  46,  47, 
&c.  ii.  48.  v.  14.  Afurtn.  20.  Flacc.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

2  H  The 
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The  pnetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copi  ax 
vel  potest  at  em  sui  facieb AT)on  all  court  days  (diebus  fas- 
tis;) but  on  certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or 
requests  (postulationibus  vacabat;)  so  the  consuls, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.  ami  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  cau- 
ses, (cognition i bus),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court-days  early  in  the  morning,  the  pnetor  went  to 
the  Forum,  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered 
an  Accensus  to  call  out  to  the  people  around,  that  it  was 
the  third  hour ;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause,  (qui  LEGE 
AGERE  vellet)y  might  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could 
only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 


I.  VOCATIO  in  JUS,  or  Summoning  to  Court. 

[Fa  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to 
A  make  it  up  (litem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private, 
(intra  parietes,  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  5.  1 1.  per  disceptatores 
domesticos,  vel  opera.  amicorum>  Casein.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  setded  in  this  manner,  Liv. 
iv.  9.  the  plaintiff'  ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  ad- 
v  versary  to  go  with  him  before  the  praetor,  (in  jus  vocabat)* 
by  saying,  In  jus  voco  te:  In  jus  eamus:  In  jus  veni: 
Seojjere  ad  tribunal:  In  jus  ambula,  or  the  like,  Ter. 
Phorm*  v.  7.  43.  &  88.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took 
some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet  antestari? 
May  I  take  you  to  witness?  If  the  person  consented,  he 
offered  the  tip  of  his  ear,  (auriculam  opponebat)^  which  the 
prosecutor  touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  TO.  Plant.  Curcul.  v. 
2.  See  p.  57.  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant 
(reum)  to  court  by  force  (in jus  rapere)y  in  any  way,  even  by 
the  nec\L,(obtorto  collo)y  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Paen.  iii.  5. 45.  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  sicalvitur  (moratur) 
pedemve  struit,  (fugit  vel  fugam  adornat)y  manum  endo 
jacito,  (injicito),  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as  thieves, 
robbers%  &c.  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this 
formality,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  9.  v.  10. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  in- 
firm. 
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firm.  If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an 
open  carriage,  ( jumentum,  i.  e.  plaustrum  vel  vectabulum), 
Gell.  xx.  1.  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But 
afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  ex- 
empted; as,  magistrates,  Lw.  xlv.  37.  those  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  Val.  Maxim,  iii.  7,  9,  Sec  also  matrons, 
Id.  ii.  1.  5.  boys  and  girls  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand. 
&c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemedhis  sanc- 
tuary, (tutissimum  rcfugium  et  receptaculum).  But  if  anyone 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  ( si  fraudationis  causa 
latitaret,  Cic.  Quint.  19.)  he  was  summoned  (evocabatuf) 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  sum- 
mons, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict 
of  the  praetor;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  (se  non  sisteret)% 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects,  (in  bona 
ejus  mittebatur.)  Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go;  (si  en- 
siet)  si  autem  sit,  (sc. aliquis)^q\ji  in  jus  vocatum  vindi- 
cit,  (yindicaverit,  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mit- 
tito,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (endo  via),  the 
process  was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  Math.  v.  25.  Luke  xii.  58. 


II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ, 

and  giving  Bail. 

IF  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went 
before  the  praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action 
(ACTIONEM  EDE BAT,  vel  dicam  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  15.)  which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant 
(quam  inreum  intendere  vellet),  Plaut.  Ptrs.  iv.  9»  and 
demanded  a  writ,  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),from 
the  praetor  for  that  purpose.  For  there  were  certain  forms, 
(formulje)  orset  words  (verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be 
used  in  every  cause, (formulae  de  omnibus  rebus  consti- 
tute), Cic.  Rose.  Com.  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant 

requested, 
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requested,  that  an  advocate  or  lawyer  should  be  given  him 
'  to  assist  him  with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing* 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased;  and  the  preetor 
usually  granted  it, (actionem  vel  judicium  dabat  vel  red- 
debat,  Cic.pro  C*cn.  3.  ^iiinct.  22.  Vert.  ii.  12.  27. )  but 
he  might  also  refuse  it,  ibid,  et  ad  Hercmi.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor, 
offered  it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words. 
This  writ  it  was  unlawful  to  change,  {mutare  formulam  non 
licebai),  Senec.  Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(inactione  vel  formula  concipieitda),  for  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de invent,  ii.  19. 
Herenn.  i.  2.  Qiiinctil.  iii.  8.  vii.  3.  17.  $>iti plus petebai \quam 
debt  turn  est,  causam  per  debate  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.  vel formula 
excidebat,i.e.causacadebat,S\iet*  Claud.  14.  Hence  scribere. 
vel  subscribere  Die  am  ulicui  vel  impignere,  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  one,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.  Ter,  Phorm.  ii.  3.  92.  or 
cum  aUquo  judicium  subscribere,  Plin,  Ep.  v.  1.  ei  for- 
mulam iNTENDERE,<Swff.  Pit.  7.  But  Die  am  vel  dicas  sortiri, 
i.  e.judices  dare  sortitione,  qui  causam  cognoscant,  to  appoint 
judices  to  judge  of  causes,  Cic.  ibid.  15.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is 
called  by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS,/>r*co  actionum,  cantor  for* 
mularum,  auceps  syllabarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  by 
Quinctilian,  Formularius,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws 
and  forms;  as  those  called  Pragmatici  did  among  the 
Greeks,  ibid,  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  sponderent 
cum  adfuturum\  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the 
third  day  after,  (tertio  die  vel perendic),  Cic.pro  Quinct.  7. 
Muren.  12.  Gell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI 
REUM  (Vades  ideo  dicti,  quod,  qui  eos  dedcrit,  vadendi, 
id  est,  discedendi  habet  potestatem,  Festus),  Cic.  §>tiint.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
who  was  said  Vadimonium  concipf.ri:,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii. 
15. 

The  defendantwassaid  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  prison,  Plant.  Pers.  ii.  4.  v.  18.  The  praetor 

some- 
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sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day,  (vadimonia  differebat),  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  112, 
But  the  parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadimoni- 
um  differe  cum  aliquo,  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  £>uinct.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  vadimonium 
capit,  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem 
componebat  et  transigebat,  compromised)  the  matter  privately 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1. 
In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse,  vel  pactionem 
Jecisse  cum  reo  ;  judicio  reum  absolvisse,  vel  liberasse  lite  con- 
testata  vel  judicio  constitute*,  after  the  law-suit  was  begun  ;  and 
the  defendant,  litem  redemisse ;  after  receiving  security  from 
the  plaintiff,  (ctim  sibi  cavisset  vel  satis  ab  actore  accepis- 
ir/),  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him, 
Amplius  a  se  neminem  petiturum,  Cic.  ®itinct.  11.  12. 
If  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  cany  on  a  law-suit,  he 
was  said,  non  posse  vel  nolle  prosequi,  vel  experiri, 
sc.  jus  vel  jure,  vel  jure  summo,  ib.  7,  &x. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse,  (sine  morbo  vel  causa  sontica), 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  35.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM; 
and  the  praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects, 
Cic.  pro  ^tiinct.  6.  &  20. 

If  the  defendantwas  present,he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui 

ME  VADATUS   ES?  UBI  TU  F.S,  OJJI  ME  CITASTI?    EcCE  ME 

tibi  sisto:  tu  contra  et  te  mihi  siste.  The  plaintiff 
answered,  Adsum,  Plant.  Curcul.  i.  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant 
said  Quid  ais?  The  plaintiff  said,  A IO  fundum,ojjem  pos- 
sides,  me'um  esse  ;  vel  AIO  te  mihi  dare  faceke  opor- 
tere,  or  the  like,  Cic.  Mur.  12.  This  was  called  INTENTIO 
ACTIO  NIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 


III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 


CTIONS  were  either  Real,  Personal,  or  Mxt. 
1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM),  was  for  obtaining 
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a  thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (jus  in  re),  but  which 
was  possessed  by  another,  ( per  quam  rem  nostram,  qua  ab  alio 
possidetur,  petimus,  Ulpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action,  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM),  was 
against  a  person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per- 
sonal prestations.  ^ 

I.  Real  Actions. 

Actions  foi  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
arising  from  some  law,  Cic.  in  Cacti.  5.  de  Orat.  i.  2.  or 
PRAETORIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PR.ETORLE,  were  remedies  granted  by 
the  praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute 
or  common  law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  (actio  chilis  vel  legitima  in  rem), 
was  called  VINDIC  ATIO  ;  and  the  person  who  raised  it, 
vindex.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought  unless  it  was 
previously  ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this 
was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Yerr.  i. 
45.  and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic. 
Cacin.  8.  14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave,  (manum  ei 
injiciens),  before  the  praetor,  said,  Hung  Hominem  ex  jure 
ojjiritium  meum  esse  AIO,  ejusojje  vindici as,  (i.  c.  pos- 
sessionem), mihi  dari  postulo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes, 
Rud.  iv.  3.  86.  If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right, 
(Jure  ctdebat),  the  praetor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person 
who  claimed  him,  (servum  addicebat  vindicanti)',  that  is,  he 
decreed  to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  slave,  (adexitum  judicii).  But 
if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession,  (si  vindicias  sibi 
conservari  postularct)^  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  inter- 
dict, (Jnterdicebat)^  Qui  nec  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  precario 
possidet,  ei  vindicias  dabo. 

The  laying  on  ot  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  die 
Usual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  JJv,  Hi. 

43. 
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•13.  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid. 
Epist.  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  j£n.  x.  419.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  16.  Plin. 
Epist.  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  nonest  manus  injectio:  Ammo  non 
potest  injici  manus,  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindiciarum J,  the  pre- 
sumption always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,"  Si  qui  in  jure  manum  conse* 
runt,  i.  e.  apud  judicem  disccptant,  secundum  eum  ojtfi  pos- 

SIDET,  VINDICIAS  DATO,  Gell.  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always  de- 
creed possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  (vindicias  dedit  secun- 
dum liber  tatem)\  and  Appius  the  decc mvir,  by  doing  the  con- 
trary) decernendo  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vel  ab  libertate 
in  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando,  by  decreeing,  that 
Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his 
client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent); brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  Liv. 
iii.  47,  56,  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindex,  qui  inliber- 
tatem  vindicabat),  was  said,  eum  liberali  causa  manu  as- 
serere,  TerenU  Adelph.  ii.  1.  39.  Plaut.  Pxn.  v.  2.  but  if  he 
claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  serviti- 
tem  asserere;  and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii. 
44.  Hence,  H*c  (sc.  prasentia  gaua\d)  utraque  manu,  com- 
plexuque  assere  toto.  Martial.  1.  16,  9.  assero,  for  ajprmOy 
or  asseverOy  is  used  only  bv  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  c.  in- 
jectio vel  correptio  manus  in  re  pr&sentiy  was  called  vis  civitis 
et festucaria,  Gell.  xx.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  have 
crossed  two  rods,  (festucas  inter  se  commisisse),  before  the 
praetor  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  giv- 
en up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture,  that 
the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of 
their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  (yirgula  vel  festuca)y 
which  the  two  parties  (litigantes  \c\disceptantes)brokt  in  their 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw  (stipulo)  used 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  hid.  v.  24.)  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say, 
that  he  had  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  ( possessione 

dt'jcctus) 
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dejectus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a 
decree  (intfrdicto)  of  ttie  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  (cum  litiganttbus)  to  the 
place,  and  gave  possession  (yindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business  this  soon 
became  impracticable:  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another 
from  court  (ex  jure)  to  the  spot,  (in  locum  vel  rem  prxsen- 
tem))  to  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf 
(glebam),  which  was  also  called  VINDICIiE,  Festus,  and 
contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  possession, 
GelL  xx.  10 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped:  and  the  lawyers  devis- 
ed a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cice- 
ro pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Mur>m.  12.  The  plaintiff  ( petitor) 
thus  addressed  the  defendant,  (eum,  unde  pete batur) ;  Fundus 

qui  EST  IN  AGRO,  qui  SABINUS  VOCATUR,  EITM  EGO  EX 
JURE  OJ/IRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE  AIO,  INDE  EGO  TE  EX  JURE 

manu  conseRTUM  (to  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If 
the  defendant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  possession  to  the 
plaintiff.   If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff, 

UNDE  TU  ME  EX  JURE  MANUM  CONSERTUM   VOCASTI,  INDE 

ibi  ego  th  revoco.  Then  the  praetor  repeated  his  set  form, 
(carmen  composittim),  Utrisojje,  superstitibus  presenti- 
bus,  i.  e.  testibus  prtsentibus,  (before  witnesses),  istam  vi-  ' 
am  dico.  Inite  viam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as 
if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer 
to  direct  them,  (qui  ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  praetor  said, 
Redite  viam  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared, 
that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other 
through  force,  the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Unde  tu  illum  de- 

JECISTI,  CUM  NEC  VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PR^CARIO  P08SI DE- 
RET,  eo  illum  restituas  jubeo.  If  not  he  thus  decreed, 
Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c.  ita  possideatis.  Vim  fieri 

VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  (de  jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  per- 
son ousted  or  outed  ( posnessione  exclusus  vel  dejectus,  Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  19.)  first  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor, (QUANDO  EGO  TE  IN  JURE  CONSPICIO,  POSTULO  AN 

sies  auctor?  i.  e.  possessor,  unde  meum  jus  repetere  possim, 
Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right, 
and  in  the  mean  time  required  that  the  possessor  should  give 

security 
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security  (s  atisdarft),  not  to  do  s»ny  damage  to  the  subjei  t 
in  question,  / rse  nihil dcterius  in pos essiontjacturum  by  cut- 
ting down  trees,  or  demolishing  huildin;  s,  ike,  in  which  case 
the  plaintiff  was  said,  per  prides,  x.-em,\e\  pro  prtde  litis 
vindiciarum  satis  acciplre,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45-  II  thr  de- 
fendant did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred 
to  the  plamtiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  bv  both  parties, 
called  SACK  AMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  pnrty 
after  the  cause  was  determined,  Fextus;  Varro  de  Lai.  ling. 
iv.  36.  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum,  called  SPONSIO.   The  plaintiff  said,  Quando 

NEGA3  HUNC  FUNDUM  ESSE  MEUM,  SACRAMENTO  T£  OJJIN- 
qUAGENARIO  PROVOCO.   SPONDKSNE  OJJ1NGKNTOS,  SC.  m/Wl- 

tnos  vel  asses,  si  meus  est?  i.  e.  si  meum  esseprobavero.  The 
defendant  said,  Spondeo  ojjingentos,  si  tuus  sit.  Then 
the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the 
plaintiff,  (restipulabatur),  thus,  Et  tu  spondi  sne  ojjingen- 
tos, ni  tuus  sit?  i.  e.  */  probavtro  tuum  non  esse  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party 
lost  his  cause,  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  de- 
posit the  money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACRA MENTUM, 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath,  (quod  instarsacramentixel  juris- 
jurandi  esset),  toconvincethe  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not 
undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litiga- 
tion. Hence  it  was  called  Pi  gnus  sponsionis,  quia  viol<re 
quod  quisque  promittit perfidia  estj,  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And 
hence  Pignore  contendere,  et  sacramento,  is  the  same,  Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  32.  de  Orat.  i.  10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself, 
{pro  ipsa petitione), Cic.  pro  Csecin.  33.  sacramentum  in  liber- 
totem,  i.  e.  causa  et  v  indicia  libertatis,  the  claim  of  liberty, pro 
Dom  29.  Mil.  27.  de  Orat.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FA- 
CERE,  to  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.  £>uint.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62. 
Cucin.  8. 16.  Hose.  Com.  4.  5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponsione  focessere* 
Ver.  iii.  57.  certare,  Csecin.  32.  vincere,  Quinct.  27.  and 
also  vincere  sponsionem,  Csecin.  31.  or  judicium,  to  prevail  in 
the  cause,  Ver.  i.  53.  condemnari  sponsionis,  to  lose  the  cause, 
Cidn.  31.  sponsiones,  i.  e.  cam  ,  prohibit*  judicariy  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

2  I  The, 
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The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramcnto  vel  spo?isione provocare, 
rcgare,  quxrere,  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
provocationeve\sacramento,etrestipulari^  Cic.  pro  Rose. Com. 
13.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Festus;  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance, 
(in  hareditatis  pititione),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c. 
But  in  the  last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affirma- 
tivel\  and  negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  esse  vel  non  esse. 
Hence  it  was  called  Actio  confessoria  et  negatori  a. 


2.  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were 
very  numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury 
done;  and  required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain 
things,  or  suffer  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying 
and  selling,  (de  emptione  et  venditione);  about  letting  and  hir- 
ing, (de  hcatione  et  conductione :  locabatur  vel  domus,  vel  fun" 
dun,  vel  opus faciendum,  vel  vectigal;  jEdium  conductor  Inojji- 
LiNus  fundi  colonus,  operzs  REDEM¥TOR,vectigalis  public  A* 
nus  vel  manceps  dicebatur):  about  a  commission,  (de  manda- 
tor partnership,  (de  societate);  a  deposit,  (de  deposito  apitd 
sequestrem);  a  loan,  (de  commodato  vel  mutuo),  proprie  com- 
modamus  vestes,  libros,  vasa,  equos,  et  similia,  qu*  eadem 
redduntur:  mutuo  autem  damus  ea,pro  quihus  alia  reddttntur 
ejusdem  generis,  ut  nummos,frumentum,  oleum,  et fere 

cetera,  qux ponder c,  numero,  vel  mensurd  dari  solent);  a  pawn 
or  pledge,  (de  hypotheca  vel  pignore);  a  wife's  fortune,  (de 
dote  vel  re  uxoria);  a  stipulation,  (de  stipulatione),  which 
took  place  almost  in  all  bargains,  and:  was  made  in  this  form; 
An  spondes?  Spondeo:  An  dabis?  dabo:  An  promittis? 
promitto,  vel  repromitto,  fcfe.  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid. 
iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indi- 
cARf. ;  thus  Indica,  fac  pretium,  Plaut.  Pers,  iv.  4.  37. 
and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogarc 
quo  pretio  liceret  ow/frr^,  Plaut-  Stich.  i.  3. 68.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
33.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade,  (LICITATOR), 
held  up  his  fore  finger,  (index);  hence  digito  liccri,  Cic.  ib. 

11.  The 
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11.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet?  sc.  habere  vel  au- 
ferre*  The  seller  answered,  Decern  nummis  licet  \  or  the  like, 
Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain,  De  Drusi  hortis, 
quanti  licuisse*  (sc.  eas  emere),  tu  scribis,  audieram:  sed 
quanti  quanti*  bene  emitur  quod  necesse  est,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23. 
But  most  here  take  licere  in  a  passive  sense,  to  be  valued  or 
appraised:  quanti  quanti,  sc.  licent,  at  whatever  price;  as 
Mart*  vi.  66.  4.  So  Venibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever  shall 
be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold),  prasenti 
pccunia*  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Menajch.  v.  9.  97.  Unius 
assis  non  unquam  pretio  plttrts  licuis.se,  notante  judice  quo 
nosti  populo*  was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value 
of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  HoraU  Sat. 
i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations,  there  were  certain  fixt 
forms,  (stipulationum  formula,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  4.  vel 
sponsionum,  Id.  Rose.  Com.  4. )  usually  observed  between  the 
two  parties.  The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obliga- 
tion, (STIPULATOR,*^/  quipromitti curabat,  v.  sponsio- 
nem  exigebai)  asked  (rogabat  v.  interrogabatj  him  who  was 
to  give  the  obligation  (PROMISSOR  vel  Rkpromissor, 
Plaut.  Asin*  ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1.  112.  for  both  words  an-  put 
for  the  same  thing,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2. 68.  v.  3,  31.  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  13.)  before  witnesses,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose  Com. 
4.  if  he  would  do  or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other 
always  answered  in  correspondent  words:  thus,  An  dabis? 
Dabo  vel  Dabitur,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1, 1 15.  iv.  6. 15.  Bacch. 
iv.8. 41.  An  spondes?  Spondeo,  Id.  Cure.  v.  2.  74.  Any  ma- 
terial change  or  addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  ef- 
'  feet,  §  5.  Inst,  de  inutil.  Stip.  Plaut*  Tritu  v.  2.  34,  &  39. 
The  person  who  required  the  promise,  was  said  to  be  reus 
stipulandij  he  who  gave  it,  reus  promittendi,  Digest. 
Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  Plaut*  Rud.  v.  2.47.  and 
for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  (ut  pacta  et  conventa  firmi- 
era  essent),  there  was  a  second  person,  who  required  the 
promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  call- 
ed Astipulator,  Cic.  L^iunt.  18-  Pis*  9.  {qui  arrogabat), 
Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  and  another  who  joined  in  giving  it, 
Adpromissor, /Wtt<y;C7c.  Att.y.  i*Rosc*Amer.  9.  Fidejus- 
sor vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who  said,  Et  ego  spondeo  idem 
hoc,  or  the  like,  Phut*  Trin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence  Astipnlari 
irato  consult*  to  humour  or  assist,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  person 
who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  correspondent 
obligation,  which  was  called  ri'stipulatio;  both  acts  were 
called  Sponsio. 

Nothing 
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Nothingof  importance  was  transacted  amongthe  Romans 
without  the  rofrnth,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspon- 
dent answer,  ' congru  i  rcspinsio):  HencelNT  rrogatio  or' 
Stipiti.atio,  Sense.  Benefm.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  pass- 
ed: the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat:  and  the  people  answer- 
ed uti  rog as,  si.  volumus.  .See  p-  90,  93 

1  he  form  of  M  ancipatio,  or  Mincibium.  per  *set  librcim^ 
whs  sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  20, 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who 
were  present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  {si  in  inslrn~ 
mento  scriptum  esset ;,  simplv  that  a  person  had  promised,  it 
was  su  posed  that  everv  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had 
been  observed,  Inst,  in-  20,  17.  Paul!  Recept*  Sent.  v.  7.2. 

In  buving  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  (in  loca- 
tioue  vcl  conducthne  i  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties:  hence  these  contracts  were 
called  CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account 
of  a  thing  to  be  dispos  d  of,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  da- 
mage, Cic. OffVnx.  16.  Anearnestp  nny  (  arrha,v.arrhabo), 
was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obli- 
gation, Inst-  iii.  23 — pr.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in  all  im- 
portant contracts,  bonds  <SYN(iRAfHiE;  formally  writ- 
ten out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  ex<  hangedbetween 
the  parties.  Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agree- 
ment about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and 
taking  reciprocally  written  o  ligations,  (ye*ftpxTtm,si/ngra- 
ph$ \\  Dio,  xlviii.  2,  &  11.  A  difference  having  afterwards  ari- 
sen between  Caesar, and  Fulvia,the  wifeof  Antony, and  Lucius 
his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an 
appeal  was  made  b  v  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans;  who  hav- 
ing assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges 
in  the  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augustus  appeared  in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Anto- 
nius,  having  failed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised, 
were  condemned  in  their  absence ;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
the  sentence,  war  was  declared  against  them,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  defeat, and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony, 
Dio,  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  ot  agreement 
between  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius^were  writ- 
ten out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  committed  fo  the  charge 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  £>/<?,  xlviii.  37.  They  were  farther  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  part  i-  s  joining  their  right  hands,  and  embracing 
one  another,  lb.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  observ- 
ed this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for  violating  it, 
Dio  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agere  cum  eo  ex  Syngkapha,  Cic,  Mur,  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  nam- 
ed, ACTION  ES,  empti,  venditi^  lorati^  vel  ex  locato*  conducti, 
vel  ex  conductor  mandati^  &c.  They  were  brought  {intendeban- 
fi/r),  in  this  manner:  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  te  mihi  mutui 

COMMODATI,  DFPOSITI  NOMINE,  DARE  CENT-'M  OPOR  FRE; 
AIO  TE  MIHI  EX  STIPULATU,  LOCATO,  DARE  FACERE  OPOR- 

tere.  The  defendant  either  denied  the  charge,  or  made 
exceptions  to  it,  or  defences  (Actoris  intentionem  aut  nega- 
bat  yel  inficiabatur,  aut  exceptione  elidebai),  that  is,  he  admit- 
ted part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole;  thus  NEGO  me 

TIBI  FX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  OJJOD 
METU,  DOLO,  ERRORS  ADDUCTUS  SPOPONDl,  Vel  NISI  OJJOD 

minor  xxv.  ann is  spopondi  Then  followed  the  S PONS IO, 
if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare  facere  debeat;  and  the 
RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  facere  debeat.  But  if  he 
excepted, the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus  spopondeRIT; 
and  the  restipulatio^  si  dolo  adductus  spoponderit.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin,  2.  7.  AtU  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac 
si  non,  aut,  61,  AUT  nisi,  nisi  ojjod,  EXTRA  OJJAM  61.  If 
the  plaintiff  answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called 
REPLICATIO;  aud  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was 
called  DUPLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a  TRl- 
PLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  excep- 
tions and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Liv, 
xxxix.  4o.  Cic,  Vcrr,  i.  45.  iii.  $7,  59.  Cccin,  16.  Val,  Max, 
ii.  8,  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name, 
the  action  was  called  actio  prjEscriptis  v»  rbis,  actio  in- 
certa  vel  incerti;  and  the  writ  (formula)  was  not  composed 
by  the  praetor,  but  the  words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
Vpl.  Max,  viii.  2,  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  of  others;  and  were  called  AdjectitU 
quulititas. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 

able, 
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able,  especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  instead  of 
keeping  shops  themselves,  they  employed: slaves,  freedmen,  or 
hirelings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  (negotiation! bit*  prxficie- 
bant)  who  were  called  INSTITORES,  (quod  negotio  ger en- 
do  instabant) ;  and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  (in  ne- 
gotiatoreni)  or  against  the  employer  (in  domiimm),  on  account 
of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES  IN- 
STITORIjE. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,  (mo  periculo  navem  mari  immittebat)y  and  received  all 
the  profits,  (ad  quern  omnea  obventiones  et  reditus  navi*  perve* 
nirent),  whether  he  was  the  proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship, 
or  hired  it  (navem  per  aversionem  conduxisset)y  whether  he 
commanded  the  ship  himself,  (she  ipse  NAVIS  M AGIS- 
TER esseti)  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that 
purpose  (navi  prx/iceret),  was  called  navis  EXERCITOR. 
And  an  action  lay  against  him  (in  eum  competebat,  erat*  vel 
dabatur),  for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship, 
as  well  as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  familv,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECU- 
LlOor  actio  DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  oi  die 
slave  had  turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the 
contract  had  been  made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  (non  in  solidum)^  but  to 
the  extent  of  the  peadium,  and  the  profit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him  called  actio 
TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  Obligatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as 
when  one,  without  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of 
a  person  in  his  absence,  or  without  his  knowledge:  hence  he 
was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluntarius 
amicus,  Cic.  C«cin.  5.  vel  procurator,  Cic,  Brut.  4.  , 
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3.  Penal  Actions. 


Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds:  EX 
FURTO,  RAPINA,  DAM  NO,  INJURIA;  for  theft, 
*  robbery,  damage,  and  personal  injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death:  Si  nox  (noctii)  fur- 
tum  faxit,  sim  (si  eum)  aliojiis  occisit  (occiderit)  jure 
cmsuz  esto;  and  also  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended  himself 
with  a  weapon:  Si  luci  furtum  faxit,  sim  aliqjjis  endo 
(in)  ipso  furto  capsit  (ceperit\  verberator,  illique, 
cui  furtum  factum  escit  (ertt)  addicitor,  GclL  xi.  w/f. 
but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  (sed  non 
ni*i  »,  qui  interemturus  eraty  ojjiritaret,  i.  e.  clamaret 
qyiRiTEs,  vostram  fidem,  sc.  imploro,  vel  PORRO  ojjiri- 

TBS. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were 
so  addicted  to  th  is  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures; 
hence  Virg.  EccL  iii.  16.  §>irid  domini  faciant,  audent  cum 
talia  fures!  so  HoraU  Ep.  i.  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  pro- 
e  rum,  Tact,  Hist.  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  varl. 
ous  laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in 
manifest  theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to 
restore  fourfold,  (quadruplum)^  besides  the  thing  stolen;  for 
the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  action  (yindicatio) 
against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANI- 
FESTUS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  GclL  xi. 
•18. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  concfptum, 
(see  p.  191.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  pu- 
nished as  manifest  theft,  Gell.  Ibid.;  Inst.  iv.  1.  4.  but  after- 
wards,  as  Jurtum  ncc  manifestum* 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  (res  fur- 
tivRs  vel  furto  abhti*)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found 

in 
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in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  ob- 
LATi  against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it 
was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  b\  the 
praetor  against  him,  called  Actionem  furti  prohibiti  ct  non 
exhibitu;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plaut.  Pan.  lii.  1.  v,  61. 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first,  is  uncertain.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  theft  was  punished,  it  was  always  attended  with 
infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (R  APIN  A)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things, 
(in  rebus  mobiiibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  «- 
vaded:  and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  inter- 
dict of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptus)^  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  se- 
verely punished. 

An  action  (actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  the  robber  (in  raptorem)^  only  for  fourfold, 
including  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference 
whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave;  only  the  propri- 
etor of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  (eum  noxa 
dedcre))  or  pay  the  damage  (damnum  prtstare)* 

3.  If  anv  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  cal- 
led DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.e.  dob  vel  culpa 
nocentis  admissumy  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  inju- 
ria, sc.  dati;  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.  whereby  he  was  obliged 
to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aquillian  law.   Qui  servum 

SERVAMVE,  ALIENUM  AL1ENAM  VE,  OJJADRUPEDEM  vel  PECU- 
DEM  INJURIA  OCCIDER1T,  OJJANTI  II)  IN  EO  ANNO  PLURIMI 

fuit,  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year),  tan- 
tum  As  dare  domino  damnas  esto.  By  the  same  law, 
there  was  an  action  against  a  person  lor  hurting  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another 
man's  slave,  for  double,  if  he  denied,  (adversus  infician- 
tem  in  duplum),  /.  1.  princ.  D.  dc  svrv.  corr.  There  was  on 
account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for  double 
even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §  2.  ibid. 

4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIA)  respected 

either  the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.  

They  were  variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (injuria  leviores) 

were 
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were  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of 
brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious;  as,  for  instance,  if 
any  one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  (si  membrum 
rupsit,  i.  e.  ruperii),  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (tali- 
0/1*),  if  the  person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  sa- 
tisfaction, (see  p.  186.)  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone, 

OJJI  OS  EX  GENITALI  (i.  C  ex  loCO  ubl  gigmtur^)  FUDIT,  ho 

paid  300  asses,  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  150,  if  a 
slave,  GelL  xx.  1.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by  defama- 
tory verses,  (si  quis  aliquem  public?  diffamasset^  eique  adver- 
sus  bonos  mores  convidum  fecisset^  affronted  him,  vel  carmen 
Jamosum  in  eum  condtdisset),  he  was  beaten  with  a  club,  Hor, 
Sat.  ii.  1.  v.  82.  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.  Cornut.  ad  Pers.  Sat.  1.  as 
some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Augwstin.  de  chit.  Deiy  ii.  9. 
&  12. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx.  1.  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account 
of  all  personal  injuries  and  affronts,  only  for  a  fine,  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check 
licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new  law  concern- 
ing injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action,  but  also  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with 
the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius 
ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses  against  him 
to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeianrock,  Dioy  lvii.  22. 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  inju- 
ry done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOXALIS;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  da- 
mage without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up 
to  the  injured  person,  (si  servus,  insciente  domino,  fur- 
tum  faxit,  noxiamve  noxit,  (nocuerit,  i.  e.  damnum  fece~ 
rit,)  NOXiE  deditor)  :  And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the 
beast;  (si  quadrupes  pauperiem  (damnum)  faxit,  dom- 
inus  nox,£  jEstimiam  (damni  astimationem)  offerto:  si 
noli.it,  qjjod  noxit  dato). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  (actio  ingrati)  as 
among  the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians;  because,  says 
Seneca,  all  the  courts  at  Rome,  (omnia  fora,  sc.  tria,  de  Ir.  ii. 
9.)  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senet. 
Benef.  iii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason?  quia  hoc  crimen  in 
hgem  cadcre  nen  debet,  c.  7. 

2  K  J.  MixED 
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4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  (rem  persequeba- 
tur),  were  called  Actiones  rei  persecutoria.  But  actions 
merely  for  a  penalty  or  punishment,  were  called  PCENA- 
LES;  for  both,  mixt£. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine 
stricdy,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
Actiones  STRICTI  JURIS:  actions  which  were  determined 
bv  the  rules  of  equity,  (ex  aquo  et  bono),  were  called  ARBI- 
TRARY or  BONjE  FIDEL  In  the  former  a  certain 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing,  (certa  prestatio), 
was  required ;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  form;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bona  fidei 
about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fide;  in 
those  trusts  called  JiducU,  Ut  inter  bonos  BENE  agier 
oportet,  et  sine  fraudatione;  and  in  a  question  about 
recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  (in  arbitrio  rei 
uxorie),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum,  vel  ojjid 
/Eqjjius,  melius,  Cic.  dc  Offic.  iii.  15.       Rose.  4.  Topic.  IT. 


IV.  D1FFKRENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGKS  ;  JUDICES, 
ARBITRI,  RECUPERATORES,  ET  CENTUM- 
VIRI. 

A  FTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  (concepta  actio- 
nts  intention*),  and  shewn  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to 
judge  of  it,  Cjudicem  vel  judicium  in  earn  a  prttore  postulabat). 
If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked  a  judex,  properly  so  called,  or 
an  arbiter.  If  he  asked  more  than  one,  (judicium),  he  asked 
either  those  who  were  called  Recuperatores  or  Centumviri. 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  ot  fact  and  of  law,  but  only 
In  such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and 
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which  he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express 
law  or  a  certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  prsetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were 
caled  bone  fidet,  and  arbitrary;  and  was  not  restricted  by  any 
law  or  form,  (totius  rei  arbitrium  habuit  et  potestatem,  he  de- 
termined what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  law,  Festus),  Cic.  pro  Hose,  Com,  4.  5.  Off.  iii.  16. 
Topic,  10.  Sencc.  de  Bene/,  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  called  HO- 
KORARIUS,  Cic.  Tmc,  v.  41.  de  Fato,  17.  Ad  arbitrum 
vei  judicem  ire,  adirey  confugere.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4. 
arbitrum  sumere,  ibid,  caper  e,  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  94.  Adelph. 
i.  2.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel 
eogere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Off,  iii. 
16.  Top,  10.  Ad  Arbitrum  vocare  vel  appellere^  Plaut.  Rud. 
iv.  3.  99.  104.  Ad  vel  a  pud  judicem  agere  experiri,  Utigare, 
pet  ere.  But  arbiter  and  judex \  arbitrium  and  judicium  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Cic,  Hose.  Com,  4.  9.  Am.  39.  Mur. 
12.  Sfytint.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis, 
Flacc.  36.  S alius  t.  Cat,  20.  Liv,  ii.  4.  or  the  master  or  direc- 
tor of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7. 23.  arbiter  Adri*> 
ruler,  Id.  i.  3.  mar  is,  ^having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epist,  i.  11. 
26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  com. 
promissory  to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor,  was  also  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly 
Compromissariu8. 

3.  RECUPER  ATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  Theopil,  ad  Inst,  This  name 
at  first  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman 
people  and  foreign  states,  about  recovering  and  restoring  pri- 
vate things,  Festus  in  reciperatio  j  and  hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  private  controversies,  Plaut,  Bacch.  ii.  3.  v. 
36.  Cic.  in  Ctecin,  1.  &c.  Cecil*  17.  But  afterwards  they  judged 
also  about  other  matters,  Liv,  xxvi.  48.  Suet.  Ner,  1 7.  Domit, 
8.  Gell.  xx.  1.  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large, 
according  to  some ;  but  more  properly,  according  to  others, 
from  the  judices  selecti,  (ex  albo  judicum.  from  the  list  of 
judges), Plin.  £/>.iii.20.and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate, 
Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  (ex  conventu  Romanorum  civu 
urn  i.  e.  ex  Romanis  civibus  qui  juris  et  judiciorum  causa  in  cer* 
turn  loam  convenire  solebanU  See  p.  162.)  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v. 
S.  36.  59.  69.  C**.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  20. 36.  iii.  21. 29.  where  they 
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seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  Centumviri  at 
Rome,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Re- 
cuperatorcs,vr7LS  called  Judicium  recuperatorium,  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet.  Vespas.  3.  aim  aliquo  recuperatbres  sumere, 
vel  cum  ad  recuperatores  adducere,  to  bring  one  to  such  a  tri- 
al, Uv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  three  from  each ;  so  that  properly  there  were  105: 
but  thev  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Centum- 
viri, Festus.  The  causes  which  came  before  them  (cause 
centumvirales)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  38. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation 
of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning 
testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic.  ibid. — pro  Ctcin.  1 8*  Valer. 
Max.  vii.  7.  QuinctiL  iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  council  of  the 
praetor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit,  de 
Orat.  38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CENTUM- 
V1RALIA),  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private  tri- 
als, Plin.  Ep.  1.  18.  vi.  4.  33.  Quinctil.  iv.  1.  v.  10.  but  these 
were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Vesp. 
10.  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public,  (Judici  a  pub- 
Lica),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180 :  and 
they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18.  iv.  24. 

vi.  33.  S^uinctil.  xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  judicium,  is 
the  same  as  centumvirale,  ibid,  sometimes  only  into  two, 
^uinctil.  v.  2.  xi.  1.  and  sometimes  in  important  causes  they 
judged  altogether,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33.  A 
cause  .before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin. 
Ep.  1.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  see  p.  148.  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils, 
and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Suet.  Aug. 
36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basi- 
lica Julia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  S^tiinctil.  xii.  5.  sometimes  in  the 
Forum.  They  had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  ^t/inctil. 
v.  2.  Hence  judicium  hasU,  for  centumvirale,  Valer.  Max. 

vii.  8.  4.  Centumviralem  hastam  cogere,  to  assemble  the  courts 
of  the  Centumviri,  and  preside  in  them,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  So 
Centum  gravis  hast  a  virorum,  Mart.  Eprg.  vii.  62.  Ces- 
sat  centeni  moderatrix  judicis  hasta,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 
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The  centumvirt  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole 
year;  but  the  other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was 
determined  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  CYc. 
C*chn  33.  Dom.  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases 
they  previously  took  cognisance  of  the  causes  which  were  to 
come  before  the  centumvirt :  and  their  decisions  were  called 
Prjejudicia,  Sigonius  de  Judk. 


V.  The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES. 

OF  the  above  mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to 
the  defendant  adversaria  ferebat),  such  judge  or 
judges  as  he  thought  proper,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
sponsio,  ni  ita  esset:  (Hence  Judicem  vel  -es  ferre  ali- 
cui,  ni  ita  esset,  to  undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or 
jury  that  it  was  so,  Ltv.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic.  ^ttint,  15. 
de  OraU  ii.  65.)  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask 
another,  (ne  alium  procaret,  i.  e.  posceret,  Fr-stiis).  If  he 
approved,  then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  con  ve- 
nire, Cic.pro  ^.Rosc.  15.  Cluent.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.2.  and 
the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  him,  in  these 
words,  Prator,  judicem  arbitrumve  postulo,  ut  des 
in  diem  tertium  sive  perendinum,  Cic.pro  Mur.  12.  Va- 
ler. Prob.  in  Notis^  and  in  the  same  manner  recuperatcrcs 
were  asked,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  58.  hence  judices  dare,  to  appoint 
one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  judices,  Pliti.  Ep.  iv. 
9.  But  centumvirt  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  sub- 
scribed to  them,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  tha 
plaintiff,  he  saidt  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic*  de  Orat.  ii.  70. 
Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defen- 
dant to  name  the  judge,  (ut  judicem  diceret),  Uv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appoint- 
ed (  d  a  b  antur  ve I  addiceb  antur),  by  the  pnetor,  with  a  cer- 
tain form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these 
forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e. 
Apparet;  thus,  C.  Acojjilli,  judex  esto.  Si  pa  ret,  fun- 
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DUM  CAPENATEM,  DE  OJJO  Sf.RVILIUS  AGIT  CUM  CaTULO, 
SeRVILII  ESSE  EX  JURE  OJTIRITIUM,  NEOJJE  is  Servilio  a 

Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catuium  condemna.  But  if 
the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form, 
thus:  Extra  qjjam  si  testamentum  prodatur,  ojjo  appa- 
reat  Catuli  esse.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  ex- 
ception,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad, 
.  ®iust.  iv.  30.  The  praetor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  ap- 
point different  judges  from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  al- 
though he  seldom  did  so.  And  no  one  could  refuse  to  act 
as  a  judex,  when  required,  without  a  just  cause,  Suet.  Claud. 
15  Win.  Ep.  iii.  20.  x.  66. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called  (jjuibus  denunciaretur  testimonium},  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  The  n  the  parties,  or  their  agents,  ( PRO- 
CURATORES),  gave  security  (s  atisdabant)  that  what 
was  decreed  should  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
held  ratified,  (Judicatum  solvi  et  rem  ratam  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  COMPROM1SSUM,  Cic. pro  Rose.  Com.  4. 
Verr.  ii.  27.  ad  i^.  Fratr.  ii.  15.  which  word  is  also  used  for 
a  mutual  agreement,  Cic*  Fam<  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action,  the  procuratores  only  gave  security: 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge; 
and  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic. 
£>jrint.  7.  Att.  xvi.  15. 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defend- 
ant, that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the 
same  account,  (co  nomine  a  se  neminem  amplius  vef  postea 
petiturum),  Cic.  Brut.  5.  Rose.  Com.  12.  Fam.  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,or  a 
short  narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Rose.  Com.  11, 
12, 18.  Festus;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the 
judicesj  were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  ju- 
oicio;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the judexor judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  (  inter se in  perendinum 
diem,  ut  ad  judicium  venirent,  denunciabant),xvh\chwa$  called 
COMPERENDINATIO,  or  coNi>icTio,y4*co«.  in  Cic— 
Festus ;  Gell.  xi  v.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was 
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called  DIES  STATUS,  Microb.Sat.  i.  16.  Status  condic- 
tm  cum  haste (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Of.  i.  32.)  dies.  Phut. 
Cure*  i.  1.  5.  Gell.  xvi.  4. 


VI.  77*  MANNER  of  conducting  a  TRIAL. 

\  ^ITHENtheday  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge, 
V  V  or  some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary 
cause,  (ex  morbo  vel  causa  sontica,  Festus);  in  which  case  the 
day  was  put  off,  (diffissus  est,  i.  e.  prolatus,  Gell.  xiv.  2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  (Ex  ani- 
mi  sententi  a ),  Cic.  Acad.  §>.  47.  at  the  altar,  (aram  tenens, 
Cic.  Flacc.  36.)  called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scfiboni- 
4nt/m, because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder,  (fulmine 
attactus),hzdbecn  expiated  (procuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo, 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  (suggestum  lapideum  ca- 
vum),  the  covering  of  a  well,  (putei  operculum,  vel  puteal), 
open  at  the  top,  (superne  apertum,  Festus),  in  the  Forum ; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prsetor  used  to  be,  HoraU  Sat. 
ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep.  i.  19. 8.  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic.  Sext. 
8.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  different 
from  the  Puteal,  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of 
Attius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the 
comitzum  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  Liv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  diespi- 
tf.r,  salva  urbe  arceqjje,  bonis  ejiciat,  ut  ego  hunc 
lap  idem,  Festus  in  Lapis.  Hence  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for 
per  yovem  et  lapidem,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1. 12.  Liv.  xxi.45.  xxii. 
53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The  formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in 
Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  Jkc.  and  an  account  of  different  forms, 
Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was 
by  their  faith  or  honour,  Diontjs.  ix.  10,  &  48.  xi.  54. 

The  judex  or  judices,  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats 
in  the  subsellia  (quasi  ad  pedes  prttoris);  whence  they  were 
called  JUDICES  PEDANEI;  and  seder e  is  often  put 
for  cognoscere,  to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.v.  1.  vi.  33.  skdere 
auditurus,  Id.  vi.  31.  Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  advo- 
cate while  not  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
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lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  council,  (sibi  advocavit,  ut  in 
consilioadessent,  Cic.  Quint.  2.in  consilium  rogavit.  Gell.  xiv. 
2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  Tib. 
33.  Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  123.)  or  lest  his  cause, 
Cic.  ^uint.  6.  If  the  prator  pronounced  an  unjust  decree 
in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might 
be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  law-suit  from  a  desire 
of  litigation,  (Calumniam  jurare,  vel  de  calumnid),  Liv. 
xxxiii.  49.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. — 1.  16.  D.  jurej.  £>uod  injura- 
tus  in  codicem  referre  ncluit.se.  quiafalsum  erat}  id  jurare  in 
litem  non  dubitet,  i.  e.  id  sibi  deberi,  jurejurando  con/irmare, 
litis  dbtinend*  causa,  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  orderedto  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods, 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.  first  briefly,  which  was  called 
CAUSAE  CONJECTIO,  quasi  causa  in  breve  coactio, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  then  in  a  formal  oration,  ( justa  oratione 
perorabant*  Gell.  xvii.  2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the 
cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  {actionem)  or  defence 
(inficiationem  vel  exceptioneiri),  by  witnesses  and  writings, 
(tcstibus  et  tabulis),  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case 
itself,  (ex  ipsa  re  deductis)  Cic.  pro  P.Quinct.  et  Rose.  Com. 
— Gell.  xiv.  2.  and  here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 42, 43, 44, 79,  81.  To  prevent  them,  however, 
From  being  too  tedious,  (ne  in  immensum  evagarentur),  it  was 
ordained  by  the  Pompeianlaw,in  imitation  of the  Greeks,  that 
they  should  speak  by  an  hour-glass,  (utad  CLEPSYDRA  M 
dicer  ent,  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,graciliterjistulatum,  in  /undo  cvjus 
erat  foramen,  unde  aqua  guttatim  effluent,  atquc  ita  tempus 
metjretur;  a  water-glass,  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34).  How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed 
to  each  advocate,  was  left  to  the  judices  to  determine,  Cic. 
fh'int.  9.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5. 
Dial,  de  Cam.  Corr.  Eloq.  38.  These  glasses  were  also 
used  in  the  army,  Vcget.  iii.  8.  Cas.  de  Bill.  G.  v.  13.  Hence 
dare  vel  peterc  phtres  clepsydras,  to  ask  more  time  to  speak: 
Szhictics  judico,  quantum  quis  plurimum  postuLtt  aqua  dcs 
I  give  the   advocates  as  much  time   as  thev  require, 
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FHn.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydra  were  of  a  different  length; 
sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest 
(qui  subjiceret)  what  he  should  sav,  who  was  called  MINI- 
STRATOR,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.  A  forward  noisy 
speaker  was  called  Rabula,  (a  rabie,  quasi  latrator),  yel 
proclamator,  a  brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay, 
(conducti  et  redempti  M  ANCIPES),  to  procure  for  them  an 


auditor os  corrogang),  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court, 
(ex  judicio  in  judicium),  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were 
pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word,  (quum  fitro^et  dedit  signum\  Each  of  them  for  this 
service  received  his  dole,  (sportula)  or  a  certain  hire,  (par 
merces,  usually  three  denarii,  near  two  2s.  sterling);  hence 
they  were  called  laudic/£ni,  i.  e.  qui  ob  cxnam  laudabant. 
This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who 
flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly  ridicul- 
ed by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client  gain- 
ed his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  (virides 
palms)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
operam  dare,  I.  18.  pr.  D.  de  judic.  How  inattentive 
they  sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Saturnal. 
ii.  12. 


VII.  THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 


THE  pleadings  being  ended,  (causd  utrinque  perorata)y 
judgment  was  given  after  midday,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  pr€senti  (etiamsi 
unus  tantiim  prasens  sit),  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  decidito. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  dtffindi,  i.  e.  differi  jussit,  ut 
amplius  deliberaret.  (Ter.Phorm.  ii.4.  17.)  if,  after  all, 
he  remained  uncertain,  he  said,  (dixit  vel  juravit),  MIHI 
NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear,  Gell.  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the 
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affair  was  cither  left  undetermined  (tnjudkata)y  Gell.  v.  1(5. 
or  the  cause  was  again  resumed,  (secunda  actio  instituta  est)> 
Cic.  Ccecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (sententia  lata  est  de  plurium 
sentential ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  pre- 
sent. If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor 
to  determine,  /.  28,  36,  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The  judge  com- 
monly retired,  (secessif),  with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on 
the  case,  and  pronounced  judgment  according  to  their  opin- 
ion, (ex  const  lit  sentential)  Plin.  Ep.  v.  H  vi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  sibi  hunc  hominem  LIBERUM; 
in  an  action  of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisbe  vel  non  pe- 
cisse;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio  centum  condemno;  if  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  Secundum  illum  litem  DO,  Vol. 
Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment,  (arbitrium  pronunciavit)y  thus, 
ARBITRORte  hoc  modo  satisfacere  actori  debere. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  ar- 
biter ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he 
estimated  his  damages,  (auanti  litem  tstimaret),  and  then  he 
passed  sentence,  (sententiam  tulit)^  and  condemned  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  him  that  sum:  thus,  Centum  de  ojjibus  ac- 
tor in  litem  juravit,  redde,  /.  18.  D.  de  dolomalo. 


VIII.  WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT 

WAS  GIVEN. 


AFTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  law-suit  was  deter- 
"rained,  (Jite  dijudicata),  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed,  (judic  atum  facere  vel  sol- 
vere) ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities,  (sponsores 
vel  vindices),  within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  up,  (judica- 
tus,  i.  e.  damnatus  et  addictus  est),  by  the  prsetor  to  his 
adversary,  (to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3,  23.) 
and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flacc. 
19.  Liv.  vi.  14,  34.  &c.  PlauU  Pirn.  iii.  3,  94.  Asin.  v.  2, 
87.  Gell.  xx.  1.   These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve 
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Tables,  DIES  JUSTI;  rebus  jure  judicatis,  xxx.  dies 

JUSTI  SUNTO,  POST  DEINDE  MANU8  INJECTIO  ESTO,  IN  JUS 

ducito.    See  p.  45. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered: 
hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.  Amic.  22.  Attic. 
ix.  18.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  2,  72.  Actum  est;  acta  est  res;  peril, 
all  is  over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7. 
Cic,  Fam.  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  de  ftw,  I  am  ruined,  Plaut. 
Pseud,  i.  1, 83.  De  Servio  actum  rati,  that  all  was  over  with 
Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Liv.  i.  47.  So  Suet.  Ner.  42. 
Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  quod  egeris,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the 
judges,  (rem  judicatam  rescidit);  in  which  case  he  was  said 
damnatos  in  integrum  restituere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Cluent. 
36.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  11.  or  judicia  restituere,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquit- 
ted, might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusa- 
tion, (actorbmC  ALUMNLfi  postulare),  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
31.  Hence  C  alumni  a  litium,  i.  e.  lites  per  calumniam  intent*, 
unjust  law-suits,  Cic.  Mil.  27.  Calumniarum  metum  injicere, 
of  false  accusations,  Suet.  C*s.  20.  VttelL  7.  Domit.  9.  Ferrc 
calumniam,  i.  e.  cahimnie  convictum  esse,  vel  cahimnU  damnari 
aut  de  calumnia,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv.  2*  Calumniam 
non  ejfugiet,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  accu- 
sation, Cic.  Cluent.  59.  Injuria  existunt  calumnia,  i.  c. 

callida  et  malitiosa  juris  interpretatione,C\c.Off.i.  10.C alum- 
ni a  timorisy  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  ima- 
gines things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  reli- 
gionis,  a  false  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking 
to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnia  paucorum,  detrac- 
tion,^/^/. Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  C  ALUMNI  AM, 
falsam  litem  intendere,  et  calumniator,  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilfully  given  wrong  judgment  (dolo  malo  vel 
imperitia).  Corruption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  afterwards  as  a 
crime  of  extortion,  (repetundarum). 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  (gratia  vel  inimicitia), 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem 
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suam  facere,  Ulpian.  GelL  x.  1.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase 
to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Or  at, 

11.    /  J. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked, 
(tribuni  appellabantur),  Cic.  Shunt.  7,  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (  APPELL  ATIO)from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  magistrate,  Liv.  iii.  56.  so  also  from  one  court 
or  judge  to  another,  (ab  inferiore  ad  super ius  tribunal,xe\ex 
minor e  ad  major  em  judicem,  pratextu  mi  qui  gravamimsy  of  a 
grievance,  vel  injust*  sententia),  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
said,  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  recipi,  repudiari  :  He  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De  vel  ex  appella- 

TI0NE  COGNOSCERE,  JUDICARE,  SENTENTI AM  DICERE,  PRO- 
NUNCI  ARE  APPELL  ATI  ONEM  JUSTAM  Vel  INJUST  AM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet. 
Aug.  33.  DtOy  Hi.  33.  Act.  Apost.  xxv.  11.  as  formerly  (pro- 
vocatio)  to  the  people  in  criminal  trials,  Suet.  C*s.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  (antea  vacuum  id  solu- 
turnout  pctnd  fuerai)y  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him, 
■  (magistratibus  liberam  jurisdictionem,  et  sine  sui  provocatione 
concessit).  Suet*  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  and  under 
the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (ut  ejusdem  pecuniapert- 
culum  facerent,  cujus,  ti  qui  imperatorem  appellavere).  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  2,  2.  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libello),  to  review  his 
own  decrees,  (bententiam  suam  retractare). 


II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  (PUBLIC  A  JUDICIA.) 

« 

RIMINAL  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by 
V»y  the  kings,  Dionys*  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil, (cum  consilio,  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes 
himself,  and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  sena- 
tors. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to 
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try  Hora tius  for  killing  his  sister,  (qui  Horatio  perducllionem 
judicareni),  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the 
people,  Liv.  i.  26.  Tarquinius  Superbus  judged  of  capital 
crimes  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counsellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But  af- 
ter the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal, 
(see  p.  109.)  the  people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital 
affairs,  or  appointed  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QUiESI- 
TORES,  or  $%u*stores  paricidiiy  (see  p.  125.)  Sometimes 
the  consuls  were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dicta- 
tor and  master  of  horse,  Liv.  ix.  26.  who  were  then  called 

QU/ESITORES. 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  51,  52.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv.  ix.  26. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  §>i(*stiones  perpetwc,  (see 
p.  125.)  certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  and  the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this 
matter,  unless  by  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


L  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PEOPLE. 

TRIALS  before  the  people  (J  UD IC I A  adpopulum,)  were 
at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Cic  pro  Mil.  3.  Of 
this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tribu- 
te, all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them  ;  capital 
trials,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  and  concerning  a  fine,  in 
the  Tributa. 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL, which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus, 
Liv.  ii.  35.  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  vio- 
lence, Dionys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial, 
pericidum  capitis adire,  causam  capitis  vel pro  capite dicer e,\x\  a 
civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character 
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was  at  stake,  (cum  judicium  essct  de  Jama  fortunisque)y  Cu> 
pro  Quint.  9.  15,  15*  Off.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same: 
and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the 
accuser. 

In  the  Comitia  Tributathe  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
the  accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  iediles,  Lh.  iii.  55.  iv.  21. 
Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  7.  Gell.  x.  6;  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  consuls  or  praetors ;  some- 
times, also  the  inferior,  as,  the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Liv.  ii. 
41.  iii.  24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acted 
by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private 
station.  But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro  Place. 
3.  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called 
an  assembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particu- 
lar crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  {reus)  should 
then  be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DIEM, sc.  accw- 
sationis,  vel  did  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for 
his  appearance,  (SPONSORES«/w/Vi  judicio  addiemdictam 
sistendi,  aut  mulctam,  qua  damnatus  essct,  sohendi),  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.  and 
for  a  fine,  PRjEDES,  Geil.  vii.  19.  Auson.  Eidyil.  347.  (a 
prxstando,  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus,  Prtstare  ali quern,  to  be  re* 
sponsible  for  one,  Cic.  ad  ^  Fr.  i.  1,  3.  Ego  Messalam  CW- 
sari  prastabo,  ib.  iii.  8.  So,  Att.  vi.  3.  PUn.  Pan.  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Suet* 
Tib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent,  without  a  valid  reason, 
(s?7ic  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause, he  was 
saidtobe  excused,  (EXCUSARI),  Lh.  ibid.  S2.2md  the  day 
of  trial  was  put  off,  (dies  PRODiCTUS  vel productus  est.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (si  reus  se  stitisset,  vel,  sisistere- 
///r),  and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon 
his  charge,  (accusal iotwm  institucbat)  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each, 
and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In 
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each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was 
called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment  at  first 
proposed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mulcta 
temperdrunt  tribuni;  quum  capitis  anqtiisissent,  Liv.  ii.  52. 
Quum  tribunus  /lis  pecunia  anquisissent ;  tertib  se  capitis  an* 
quirtre  diceret,  &?c.  Turn  perduellonis  se  judicare  Cn,  Fulvio 
dixit,  that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean 
garb,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  (pro- 
bris  et  conviciis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill 
(ROGATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  con- 
cerning a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish- 
ment or  fine  were  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCTjE 
PCENiEVE  IRROG  ATIO;  and  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it,  MULCTjE  PCENjEVE  CERTATIO, 
•Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained,  that  a  capital  punish- 
ment and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together,  (tie petna  ca- 
pitis cum  pecunia  conjungeretur),  Cic.proDom.  17.  {Tribuni 
piebis  omissa  mulcts  certatione^  rei  capitalis  Posthumio  dixe- 
runt),  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge:  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patronus)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing 
was  introduced,  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
people,  or  move  their  compassion,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Liv.  iii. 
12.  58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day, 
in  which  the  people  by  their  suffrages  should  determine  the 
fate  of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a 
fine,  and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comitia 
Tributa  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day 
for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence, 
from  the  praetor,  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial  the 
people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet,  (classico), 
Seneca  de  Ira,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  . 
every  method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation, 
(accusatione  desistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the 
assemblyofthe people,  and  said  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL 
MOROR,  Liv.  iv.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected, 
the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting, 
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(see  p.  89.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Uv.  vi.  20.  xlii*. 
16.  Gell.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal  layingaside  his  usual  robe,  (toga  alba)  put  on 
a  soxdidy  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  (sordidam  et  ob  so  let  am) 
Liv.  ii.  61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  not  a  mourning  one  (pullam  vel 
atram),  as  some  have  thought;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  supplicated  the  citizens;  whence  so rdes  or  squalor  is  put 
for  guilt,  and  sordtdati  or  squaltdi  for  criminals.  His  friends 
and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Zit>.iii.58« 
Cic*  pro  Sext.  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius, 
not  only  the  equites^  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord,  (private  consensu)*  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public 
consent,  (  publico  consilio)y  changed  their  habit  (vestem  muta- 
bant)  on  his  account,  ibid,  11,  12,  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis. 
8,  &  18.  post  rediu  in  Sen.  7.  Dio,  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial, 
as  in  passing  a  law.  (See  p.  93.)  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comitiay  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed,(«*  qua  res  ilium  diem  out  auspiciis 
out  excusatione  sustulit,  tota  causa  judiciumque  sublatum  est)% 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  Thus  Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Satur- 
ninus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  by  pulling 
down  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Janiculum, 
(see  p.  84.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dio%  xxxvii. 
27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the 
citadel,  and  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
v.  9.  If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished,  (exilium  el 
sciscebatur);  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  ba- 
nishment was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa.  See  p.  98. 
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II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  INQUISITORS. 

INQUISITORS  (QUjESITORES)  were  persons  inves- 
ted with  a  temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes. 
They  were  created  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.  then  by  the 
people,  usually  in  the  Comitia  Tribuia,  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54.  and 
sometimes  by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabi- 
rius,  thev  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  praetor,  . 
Dio,  37,  27.  Suet.  C*s.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DU- 
UMVIRI), lis.  vi.  20.  sometimes  three,  SallusU  Jttg.4Q. 
and  sometimes  only  one,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  autho- 
rity ceased  when  the  trial  was  over,  (seep.  125).  The  ordinary 
magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors; 
but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  Liv.  passim.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquisi- 
tors to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Suet,  Cas.  11. 
D'tOy  xxxv ii.  27.  Hence  Deferre  judicium  a  subselliis  in  ros- 
tra, i.  e.  a  judicibus  ad populum,  Cic.  Cluent.  6* 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
praetors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Qutstioncs  perpetu*. 
To  the  office  of  Quxsitores  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vi.  432.. 
Ascon.  in  action,  in  Verr. 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PRjETORS. 

THE  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and  only 
two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrin 
nus.  The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All 
criminal  trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors. crea- 
ted on  purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Shtxstiones  perpetu*,  A.  U. 
604,  all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of 

2  M  theii; 
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their  office.  After  their  election,  they  determined  by  loft 
their  different  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  former- 
ly, and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  con- 
cerning extortion*  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c* 
Sometimes  there  were  two  praetors  for  holding  trials  concern- 
ing one  crime;  as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals 
concerning  violence,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  53.  Sometimes  one  prae- 
tor presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes,  Cic. 
pro  Cctl.  13.  And  sometimes  the  Pr*tor  Peregrinus  held  cri- 
minal trials;  as,  concerning  extortion,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  tog. 
cand.  2.;  so  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  coun- 
cil of  select  judices  or  jurymen;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  QUjESTIONIS,  or  Princeps  judicum,  Cic  et  As- 
con.  Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  />nr- 
tor  or  quasitor;  but  they  were  quite  diff  rent,  Cic.  pro  Cluent* 
27*  33,  58.  in  Verr.  i.  61.  §>uinctil.  viii.  3.  The  judex  quse- 
tionis  supplied  the  place  of  the  praetor  when  absent,  or  too 
much  engaged. 


1  The  Choice  of  the  Judices  or  Jury. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the 
senators;  th<  n,by  the  Scmpronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only 
from  among  the  equites;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  of 
Caepio,  from  both  orders;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only 
from  the  equites;  by  the  Livian  law  of  Drusus,  from  the  sena- 
tors and  equites.  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  being  soon  after  set 
aside  b\  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  judging  was  again 
restored  to  the  equites  alone.  Then,  by  the  Plautian  law  of 
Silvanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equu 
tesy  and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians;  then  by  the 
Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators;  by  the  Aure- 
/i/m  law  of  Cotta,from  the  senators,  the  equites,  and  tribuni 
trarn;  by  the  Julian  law  of  Csesar,  only  from  the  senators 
and  equites;  and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  from  the  officers 
of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  legg. ;  lor  Sigonius  and  Heu 
necau.,  who  copy  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of  this  matter. 

The  number  ofthe  judices  was  different  at  different  times. 

By 
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By*  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus, 
600;  of  Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc.  ii. 
76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was  greatly 
increased,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above 
thirty,  and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was 
required,  that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8. 
but  Augustus  ordered  that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the 
age  of  twenty,  (a  vicesimo  allegit),  Suet.  Aug,  32.  as  the 
best  commentators  read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices  either  from 
some  natural  defect,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c.  or  by  custom, 
as,  women  and  slaves;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon 
trial  of  some  infamous  crime,  {turpi  et  famoso  judicio,  e.  g. 
calumnia^pravaricationisfurti,  vi  bonorum raptorum, injuria- 
rum,  de  dolo  male,  pro  socio,  mandati,  tutela,  depositi,  &c.) 
and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  senators; 
"which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  CluenU  43.  see  p.  7. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbanus  or 
Peregrinus ;  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix. 
7.  and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  (in  album  rela- 
ta  vel  albo  descriptd),  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8. 
Senec.  de  benef.  iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws, 
and  that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge, (de  animi  sententia).  The  judices  were  prohibited  by 
Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any  one,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  cal- 
led his  ASSESSORS;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act.  Verr.  10. 
and  Consessores  to  one  another,  Cic.  fin.  ii.  19.  Sen.  de 
benef.  iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DE  CURIAE,  according  to 
their  different  orders  ;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum, 
Cic.  pro  CluenU  37.  tertia,  Phil.  i.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  decuria,  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because 
there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of 
Cotta),consisting  of  persons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  wex* 
called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had  only  200,000  sester- 
ces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  eaues,  and  judged  in  lesser  cau- 
j*s.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria^ Suet.  1 6.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1 .  s.  8. 

Galba 
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Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly  urg- 
ed by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  de- 
clined it;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  great- 
ly increased,  Suet,  et  Plin.  ibid. 


2.    The  Accuser  in  a  Criminal  Trial. 

Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prae- 
tor. But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accu- 
ser, unless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or 
to  revenge  a  father's  quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20. 
Verr.  ii.  47.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
secution of  an  obnoxious  magistrate,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Cic.  pro  C*L  vii. 
30.  in  Verr.  i.  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo*  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons, 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Caecilius  Judaeus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who  • 
had  been  proprartor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined 
who  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVI- 
NATIO ;  because  there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the 
judices,  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  divined,  as  it  were,  what 
was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  divin.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  GelL  ii.  4. 
He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the  principal  accuser,  (ACCU- 
SATOR);  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation,  (causa  ve\  ac- 
cusationi  subscribebant)^  and  assisted  him,  were  called  SUB- 
SCRIPTORES,  Cic.  divin.  15.  pro  Mur.  24.  Fam.  viii.  8.  ad 
§>.  Fratr.  iii.  4.  hence  subscribere  judicium  cum  aliquo,  to 
commence  a  suit  against  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  pub- 
lic crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Pose.  20.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  9. 
iv.  9.  as  in  Greece,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delator es pxiblicorumcriminum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8, 9.  ei- 
ther because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the 
criminal's  effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him;  or,  as  others 
say,  because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  (quadrupli  damnari)-,  as, 

those 
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those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  gaming,  or  the  like,  Cic.  in  Ce- 
cil 7,  &  22.  et  ibi  Ascon.  Paulus  apud  Festum.  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and  false  accusers  of  litigants  (c  alum- 
ni a  tores)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7. 
8,  &  9.  Plaut.  Peru.  i.  2, 10.  and  also  those  judges,  who  mak- 
ing themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour, 
(jri/i  in  suam  rem  litem  verterent;  interceptores  litis  alien*,  qui 
sibi  controversiosam  adjudicarent  rem),  Liv.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Ge- 
cin.  23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours  sought 
great  returns,  $$itadruplatores  beneficiorum  suorum,  over- 
rating or  over-valuing  them,  de  Bene/,  vii.  25. 

3.  Manner©/' Making  the  Accusation. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (in  jus 
vocahai),  where  he  desired  ( postulabai)  of  the  inquisitor,  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  (nomen  deferre), 
and  that  the  prstor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence  Postulare aliquem de crimine,  to  accuse; 
libellus  postulationum,  a  writing  containing  the  several 
articles  of  charge,  a  libel,  Plin.  £p,  x.  85. 

This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were 
certain  days  on  which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  requests, 
when  he  was  said  Postulationibus  vacare,  Plin.  Epist. 
vii.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  ac- 
cuser first  took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did^  not 
accuse  from  malice,  (c  alumni  am  jurabat),  and  then  the 
charge  was  made  (delatio  no  minis  Jiebai)  ip  a  set  form ;  thus, 
DICO  vel  AIO,  te  in  pratura  spoliasse  siculos  con- 
tra  legem  Corneliam,  atojje  eo  nomine  sestertium 

MILLIES  A  TE  REPETO,  ClC.  dtvitl.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  da- 
mages was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  ejus  cstimabatur),  and  the  af- 
fair was  ended.  But  if  ne  denied,  the  accuser  requested  ( pos- 
tulavif)  that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals, 
(tit  nomen  inter  reos  reciperetur,  i.  e.  ut  in  tabulam  inter  reos 
referretur),  and  thus  he  was  said  REUM  facere,  lege  v,  legi- 
bu-  intcrro/rare,posttdare:  MULCTAM  aut pmnam petere  et  • 
rcpetere.  These  are  equivalent  to,  no  men  deferre,  and  different 
from  acctisare,  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or  prove 
the  charge,  the  same  with  causam  agcre,  and  opposed  to  de- 

fendcre. 
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fender^  Quinctilian,  v.  13,  3.  '  Cic.  Cael.  3.  Dio,  xxxix.  7, 
Digest.  /.  10.  de  jure  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled,  (for  he  might 
refuse  it,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the 
praetor  a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every 
circumstance  relating  to  the  crime,  which  the  accuser  sub- 
scribed, Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  v.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could 
not  write;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit  to  a 
certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
his  charge ;  (cavebat  se  in  crimine  peraeveraturum  usque  ad 
sententiam.) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried 
in  preference  to  others,  (extra  ordinem\  as,  concerning  vio- 
lence or  murder,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accu- 
sed brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser, 
to  prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  8.  Dioy  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usual- 
ly the  tenth  day  after,  Cic*  ad  £h  Fratr,  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cor- 
nel.; sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  yulian  laws, 
Cic.  in  Vat.  14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser  re- 
quired a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days, 
that  he  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  aud 
collect  facts  to  support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although 
he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  Ascon.  in  loc.  Cic.  Verr,  Act. 
prim,  2. 

In  the  mean  time  *he  person  accused  changed  his  dress, 
(see  p.  87.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSOKES),  Asconius  mentions  four 
kinds;  PATRONI  vel  oratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause; 
ADVOCATI,  who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ; 
(the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  Lh,  ii.  55.)  PROCUR  A- 
TORES,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  ab- 
sence; and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  present,  Ascon.  in  divhi.  in  Cecil.  4.  Festus.  But 
a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  ab- 
sent, Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  18.  hence  put 
for  any  defender,  Liv,  xxxix.  5.  The  procuratoresy  however, 
and  cognitores  were  used  only  in  private  trials;  the  patroni 
and  advocati,  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one  care- 
ly  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  after- 
wards often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  Manner 
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4.  Manner  of  conducting  the  Trial. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the 
matter  was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present, 
both  the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the 
defendant  was  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the 
first  oration  of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  prima,  went 
into  voluntary  banishment;  for  the  five  last  orations,  called 
libri  in  Verrem,  were  never  delivered,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  Verres 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influence  of 
Cicero,  ASenec.  Suas.  vi.  6.  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished 
together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with 
to  the  Triumvir,  Ptin.  xxxiv.  2.  Lac t ant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals,  (de  rets  exemptum  est),  As- 
con,  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first  cho- 
sen,either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIONEM  vel 
EDITIONEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  prttor  or  judex 
questionis  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  those  who  were 
appointed  to  be  judices  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
chance  (sorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law  prescribed. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to  reject 
(rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or 
judex  qutstionis  substituted  (subsortiebatur)  others  in  their 
room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act. 
i.  7.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  the  judices :  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  ede- 
RE,and  the  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Muren. 
23.  Plane.  15,  17.  Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia 
against  extortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name  from  the 
whole  number  of  judices  an  hundred,  and  from  that  hundred 
the  defendant  to  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodalitiis% 
the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the  people  at 
large,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 
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herald.  Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse 
which  the  praetor  might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleas- 
ed, Cic.  Phil,  v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  3.  hence 
called  Jurati  homines,  Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Praetor 
himself  did  not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  mark- 
ed down  in  a  book,  (Jibellis  consignabantur),  and  they  took 
their  seats,  (subsellia  occupabant),  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began :  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove 
his  charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  (duabus  ac« 
tionibtis).  In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or 
proofs :  and,  in  the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture,  (QUj£STIONES),  the  testimony  of 
free  citizens,  (TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULi£). 

1.  QUESTION ES.  I  he  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master's 
life,  (in  caput  domini?)  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  state,  Cic.  Topic.  34.  Mtl.  22.  DejoU 
1.  Augustus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject  the 
slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Z>io,  lv.  5.  Tiberius,  to 
the  public  prosecutor;  Mancipari  publico  actori  jubet, 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  30.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  D.  xiviii.  1 
de  quest. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  qf  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make*  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched 
on  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Eqmdeus,  having  their 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  ([fidiadis,  Suet.  Tib.  62. 
CaL  33.)  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross, 
their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws,  (per  coch- 
leas),  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated,  (ut  oxsium  compago 
resoheretur);  hence  Eculeo  longior  factus^  Senec.  Epist.  8.  To 
increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red  hot  iron,  (iamin*  candentcs), 
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pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  them.   But  some 
give  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  writ- 
ten down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  pro- 
duced in  court,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes 
examined  their  slaves  by  torture,  Cic.  fro  Cluent.  63,  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21.  for 
no  Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  63.  But  the  emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citi- 
zens to  the  torture,  Dio.Wxu  19. 

2.  TESTES,  Kree  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
(jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tem- 
pani,  ojj^Ero  ex  te,  arbitrerisne,  C.  Sempronium  in  tem- 
pore pugnam  inisse  f  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Ar- 
bitror  vel  non  arbitror,  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  47.  pro  Font,  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  Qnhtctilian. 
v.  7.  With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  (actor  vel  accusa- 
tor)  was  said,  Testes  dare,  adhibere, citare^ colliger eyedere^ 
proferre,  subornare,vt\  producere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  18.  v.  63. 
Fin.  ii.  19.  Jmenal.  xvi.  29,  &c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  us  testimonium  de- 
nunciare,  to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England 
by  a  writ  called  a  subpoena,  Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  i.  19. 
Invitob  evocare,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was 
allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Qttinctil.  v.  7, 
PHn.  Ep.  v.  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  these  a  different  number  by 
different  laws,  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin.  de  limit.  5.  usually 
no  more  than  ten,  D.  de  testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  darey  perhi- 
kere,  prabere,  also  pro  testimonio  audiri,  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The 
phrase  depositions  testium,  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but 
only  in  the  civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called  Alligati,  c?ic.  ad 
Fratr.  ii.  3.  Isidor.  v.  23  ;  if  instructed  what  to  say,  subor- 
nati,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  17.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing, 
f  per  tabulas);  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witnesses,  (prasentibus  signatori- 
bub),  ^uinctil.  v.  7* 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly 
attended  to,  (diligentcr  expendebantur)^  Cic.  pro  Place.  5. 
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No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation 
or  friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  /.  4.  D.  de  Testib*  and  never  (mo- 
re majorum)  in  his  own  cause,  (de  re  sua),  Cic.  Rose.  Am,  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
Forum,  on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  13.  burnetii. 
v.  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shewn  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  10.  Donat.  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.  £>uinc- 
til.  v.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  (testes  non  adhibiti  sunt),  and  therefore  were 
called  INTESTABILES,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  5.  v.  30.  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  181.  Gell.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  those  likewise  were, 
who  being  once  called  as  witnesses,  (antestati,  v.  in  testimo* 
tuum  adfubiti),  afterwards  refused  to  give  their  testimony, 
Gell.  xv.  13.  Women  anciendy  were  not  admitted  as  witnes- 
ses, Gell.  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they  were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.  but  afterwards 
the  punishment  was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testis  et  Sent. 
v.  25.  §  2.  except  in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULA.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  ev- 
ery kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge;  particu- 
larly account-books,  (tabuU  accepti  et  expensi)>  letters,  bills 
or  bonds,. (syngraph*),  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person 
accused  were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial 
delivered  to  the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic*  Verr.  i.  23, 
61.  Balb.  5.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their 
private  accounts,  (tabulas  sc.  accepti  et  expensi  conficere  vel 
domesticas  rationes  scribere),  and  keep  them  with  great  care. 
They  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a 
note-book,  (adversaria,  -orum),  which  was  kept  only  for  a 
monlh,(menstrua  erant;)  and  then  transcribed  by  them  into  what 
we  call  a  Ledger,  (codex  vel  tabula),  which  was  preserved 


ter  the  laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he 
was  accused  of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  court  as  evi- 
dences against  him,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23,  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  C*L  7. 
Att.  xii.  5.  Tusc.  v.  33.  Suet.  C*s.  47. 

Th  e  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes 


d  this  custom,  af- 
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ia  two  or  more  speeches,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates  of 
the  criminal  replied;  and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for 
several  days,  Ascon.  m  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  in  the  end  of  their 
speeches  (in  epiiogv  vel  perorati&ne),  they  tried  to  move  the 
compassion  of  the  judices;  and  for  mat  purpose  often  intro- 
duced the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  69.  In  an- 
cient times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each  side,  Plin. 
Ep.  i.  20. 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused,  called  Laodatores,  Cic.  pro  Baib.  18. 
Cluent.  69.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Aug,  56.  If  one  could  not  pro- 
duce at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce 
none,  (quam  ilium  quasi  legitimum numerum  consuetudinis  non 
explere),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  22.  Their  declaration,  or  that  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  came,  was  called  L AUDATIO,  ibid. 
which  word  commonly  signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered 
from  the  Rostra  in  praise  of  a  person  deceased,  by  some  near 
relation,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  84.  Ltv.  v.  60.  Suet.  Cits.  vi.  84. 
Aug.  lOl.  Tib.  6.  Tacit.  Annai.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator  or 
chief  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.\\.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI;  and  when  all 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
vel  -ere,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90,  & 
sc.  4. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  the  judices  to  give  their  verdict,  (in 
consilium  mittebat,  ut  sententucm  ferrent  vel  dicerent),  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  9.  Cluem.  27,  30.  upon  which  they  arose,  and  went 
to  deliberate  for  a  little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes 
they  passed  sentence  (sententias  ferebani)  vnd  voce,  in  open 
court,  but  usually  by  ballot.  The  prtetor  gave  to  each  judex 
three  tablets :  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemnor 
I  condemn;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  absoho,  I  acquit ;  and 
on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquet,  sc.  mini,  I  am  not  clear,  Cms.  B. 
Civ.  i\u  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of  these  tablets 
he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each 
order  of  judges;  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  the  equa- 
tes, and  a  third  for  the  tribuni  trarii,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  praetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
(ex  plurmm  sentential  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave 
m  the  letter  C,  the  praetor  said  Videtur  fecisse,  guilty, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad.  iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A,  Non  videtur 
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tecisse,  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.  the  cause  was  deferred,  (ca«- 

8 A  AMPLIATA  EST),  AsCOH.  in  C'tC. 

The  letter  A  was  called  LITER  A  S  ALUTARIS,  and 
the  tablet  on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria, 
Suet.  Aug-.  33.  and  C,  litera  TRIST1S,  Cic.  Mil.  6.  the  ta- 
hlet,  damnatoria,  Suet,  ibid*  Among  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
demning letter  was  ©,  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of  #«hct#c, 
death:  hence  called  mortiferum,  Martial,  vii.  36.  and  nigrum^ 
Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.   Their  acquitting  letter  is  uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles 
(Japilli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials:  Mos  erat  antiquis  nine- 
is  atrisauc  lapillis,  His  damnare  r«w,  Hits  absohere  culpa* 
Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41.  Hence  causa  paucorumcalculorum,  a  cause 
of  small  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote, 
^uinctil.  viii.  3.  Omnis  calculus  tmmitem  demittitur  ater  in 
urnam,  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44. 
Rcportare  calculum  deter  tor  em,  to  be  condemned;  meliorem^  to 
be  acquitted,  Corp,  jfuris.—Errori  album  calculum  adjiccre* 
to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Eptst.  i.  2.  To  this  Horace  is 
thought  to  allude,  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Cretd  an  car  bone  notandi? 
are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned?  and  Persius,  Sat.  v. 
108.  but  more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in 
their  kalendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  (carbone,  with  char- 
coal ;  whence  dies  atri  for  infausti),  and  lucky  days  with  white, 
(cretd  vel  cressd  notd,  with  chalk,  Horat.  Od.  i.  36, 10.  called 
Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  Cretica,  because  it  was  brought 
from  that  island :)  Hence  notare  vel  signare  diem  lacted  gemma 
vel  albdy  melioribus  lapiUis,  vel  albis  cakulis,  to  mark  a  day  as 
fortunate,  Martial,  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  1. 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  11.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before 
they  slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  if  the 
day  had  passed  agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one.  And  at 
their  death  by  counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to 
have  been  happy  or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Martial 
beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34.  t. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen 
who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells, 
tote  vel  totate),  on  which  those  who  were  for  banishing  him 
wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This 
was  done  in  a  popular  assembly;  and  if  the  number  of  shells 
amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished  for  ten  years  {testarum. 
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sufragiis)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Nep.  in  ThcmixU 
8.  Aristid.  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodorus  says,  for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. 
Chent.  27.  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  (see  p.  93.)  Calculo  Mi- 
ner V/E,  by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  determination  (sententid J  of  that  goddess, 
■Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  ei  ibi  Lambin.  A&schyl.  Eumcnid.  v.  738.  In 
allysipn  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the 
number  of  the  judicata  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  of  those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an 
equality;  and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio,  li.  19. 

While  the  Judfccs  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
used  every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Valer.  Max,  viii. 
1,  6.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scaur o. 

The  pnetor  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pr*tcxtay  Plutarch,  in 
Cic.  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finish- 
ed his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause 
was  a  second  time  resumed,  (causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  ageba- 
/t/r),  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especi- 
ally if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  7.)  which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or 
•atus,  -tu&y  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  Ascon.  ibi,  &c.  Then  the  de- 
fender spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied;  after  which  sen- 
tence was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was 
perfectly  clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law;  but  before  that,  by  the 
Acillian  law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing, 
(semel  dicta  causa,  semel  auditis  testibus),  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judiecs 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal, 
which  they  expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the 
letters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing 
AMPJLIUS,  Cic.  ibid,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day 
the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  Ampliatio;  and 
the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  am  pilar  i;  which  sometimes  was 
done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic. 
Brut.  22.  Bis  ampliatus,  tertio  absolutvs  est  rrus,  Liv.  xliii.  2. 
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tooo  judicio  absolutaest,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  11.  Sometimes 
the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the 
trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  pass  sentence  (ne  diceretjus)  upon  him,  Liv,  xK.  22, 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home,  and  resumed 
his  usual  dress  (sordido  habitu  posito,  album  tog-am  resumebat). 
If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  Kits  accuser  to  a 
trial  for  false  accusation,  (c  alumni.*),  or  for  what  was  called 
PRiEVARICATIO;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's 
client,  and  by  neglect  or  collusion  assisting  his  opponent,  Cic. 
Topic,  36.  Plin,  Epist,  i.  2a  iii.  9.  ^uinciiL  ix.  2. 

PrjCvaricari,  comp.  of  pratt  varjcox  v.  -^r /from  varus, 
bow  or  bandy  legged,  crura  incuroa  habens),  signifies  properly 
to  straddle,  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  re- 
moved from  one  another,  not  to  go  straight,  (arator,  nisi  in- 
curvus,  prevaricator,  i.  e.  non  rectum  sulcum  agU,  vel  a  recto 
sulco  divertit,  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  test  and  loose, 
to  act  deceitfully,  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi  varie  esse  positus^ 
Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
senate,  (Die,  Ivii.  16.  et  alibi  passim?) who  could  either  miti- 
gate or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  (tnttigare  leges  et  inten- 
dere,*)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iv.  9.  although  this  was  sometimes 
contested ;  (aiiis  cognitionem  scnatiis  lege  condusam^  aliis 
her  am  sohitamque  dicentibus J,  id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  them,  Plin,  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did 
formerly;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Comitia,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit,  Annal,  i.  15.  When 
any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  prosecute  them,  (legatos  vel  biquisitores  mittebanfy 
qui  in  eos  inquisitionem  poshdarent),  the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  senate;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  be  advocates,  Plin,  Ep,  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly  such  as 
the  province  requested,  ibid,  iii.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognisance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
suscipere  vel  recipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  i?iqtiisitfonemy  Plin. 

Ep. 
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Ep.  vh  29.  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any 
cause,  dare  advocatos,  v.  patronos, Id.  ii.  11.  iii.  4.  vi. 
29.  vii.  6,  33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  22.  When  several 
advocates  either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  de- 
termined by  lot,  Who  should  manage  the  cause,  (nomina  in 
iirnam  conjecta  sunt),  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  crimirial<was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by 
thelictors,  he  was  said  esse  inductus,  Id.  ii.  11,  12.  v.  4, 
13.    So  the  prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said,  descender e 
ut  acturus,  ad  agendum  vel  adaccusandum,  Id.  v.  13.  because 
perhaps  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the 
judges  sat,  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a 
pface  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  thus  descendere  in  aciem,  v. 
prthum,  in  campum  v.  forum,  &c.  to  go  on  and  finish  the 
cause,  causam  peragere  v.  perferre,  ib.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  client,  (si  prtvarkatus  esset)  he  was 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  (ei  advoca- 
tionibus  interdictum  est),  or  otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young 
one  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the 
bar  and  recommend  him  to  notice,  (producere,  ostendere 
Jam*,  et  assignare  Jam*,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence, criminals  used  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be 
made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put 
to  death  within  ten  days;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from 
the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  Dio,  lvii. 
20.  lviii.  27.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  75.  Scnec- 
tranq.  an.  14. 
* 

5.  Different  Kinds  of  Punishments  among  tJie 

Romans. 

Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCT  A  vel  damnum,  a- fine,  which  at  first  never 
exceeded  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of 
them.  See  Lex  Ateria,  Liv.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it  was 
increased. 

2.  VINCUL A,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private 

custody  j 
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custody ;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
after  confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit* 
iii.  51.  and  private,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magis- 
trates, or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses, 
(in  libera  custodia,  as  it  was  called),  till  they  should  be 
tried,  Sullust.  Cat.  47.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.  Tacit,  vi.  3.  ' 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  butlt  by  Ancus  Martius, 
Liv,  i.  33.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that 
part  of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLI- 
ANUM,  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  or 
LAUTUMLE,  i.  e.  loca  exquibus  lapides  excisi  sunt,  Fest. 
in  voce,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.  in  al- 
lusion to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at 
Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  27,  55.  Another  part,  or,  as  sonnfe 
mink,  the  -same  part,  from  its  security  and  strength,  was 
called  ROBUR,  or  robus,  Festus  in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59. 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  1.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  29. v 

Under  the  name  of  vinculo  were  comprehended  catena, 
chains  ;  compedes  vel  pedica,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ; 
manic*,  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands  ;  Nervus,  an  iron 
bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce /  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
fastened,  the  stocks;  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck  ; 
called  likewise  Columbak,  Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  6.  30.  Liv.  viii. 
28.  Boi*,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying 
the  neck  or  feet,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,beatingor  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves, 
(fustibus);  with  rods,  (virgis);  with  whips  or  lashes,  (Jla- 
gellis).  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp, 
where  the  punishment  was  called  Fustuarium,  and  the  last 
to  slaves,  HoraU  Epod.  4.  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  4.  Juvenal.  x» 
109.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Sallust.  Cat.  51.  Cic.  ib.  But  under  the  emperors  citizens 
were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as  , 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  (palutnbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALIO,  (similitude  supplicii  vel  vindictc,  hostimen- 
tuni),  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c.  But  this  punishment,  although  men* 
tioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,,  seems  very  rarely  to  have 
been  inflicted ;  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be 
purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation,  (talio  vel  penxa 
redimi  pott-vat.    Cell.  xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA 
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5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  htfamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was 
inflicted  (inurebatur  vel  irrogabatur),  either  by  the  censors, 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  ot  the  praetor.  Those  made  infa* 
mous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  sometimes 
also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament;  hence  cal- 
led  Intestabiles,  Digest. 

6.  EXILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  but  Aojj^e  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbid- 
ing  a  person  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose. 
Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called 
Deportatio,  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place  ;  and 
Relegatio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of 
a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  persons  were  only  ba- 
nished from  Italy  (us  Italia  interdictum)  for  a  limited  time, 
PRn.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who 
did  not  give  in  their  names  to  be  inrolled  in  the  censor's 
books,  or  refused  to  inlist  as  soldiers;  because  thus  they  were 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens, 
Cic.  Cecin.  34.   See  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Banishment 
and  slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous 
crimes  were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefactors,  (infelici  arbori  suspender Liv.  i.26.  afterwards, 
to  scourge  (virgis  cadere)  and  behead  them,  (securi  percute- 
rr),  Liv.  ii.  5.  vii;  19.  xxvi.  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  (desaxo  Tarpeio  dejicere),  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that 
place  in  the  prison  called  Robur,  Festus.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  31, 
also  to  strangle  them  (laqueo  gulamy  guttur,  vel  cervicem 
frangere),  in  prison,  Id.  v.  4,  7.  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Cic.  Vatin. 
11.  Lucarr.  ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or 
buried;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain 
stairs,  called  Gemoni^e  sc.  scala,  vel  Gemonii  gradus,  (aubd 
gemitus  locus  esset);  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  (unco 
tracti)yzxid  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Suet.  Tib.  53,61,  75.  Vi- 
tell.  17.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  74.  Plin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Valer.  Max. 
vi.  3,  3.  Juvenal,  x.  66.  Sometimes,  however,  the  friends 
purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

2  O  Under 
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Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  (ad  be** 
tias  damnatto),  burning  alive,  (vivicomburium),  &c.  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared 
with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter;  called  TUNICA 
MOLEST  A,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Juvenal,  viii.  235-  i.  155.  Mar- 
tial.  x.  25,  5.  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have  been  put 
to  death,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Phut,  Capt. 
in,  4,  65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
40.  or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways,  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged,  (sub furca  c*&i),  were  crucified, 
(in  crucem  acti  sunt),  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on 
their  breasts,  intimating  their  crime  or  the  cause  of  their  pu- 
nishment, Dio,  liv.  3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  crimi- 
nals when  executed,  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put 
a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  Matth. 
xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  described 
by  Dionysius  vii.  69.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the  friends  ot 
Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  throw- 
ing them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  (mu- 
r*rt<e),  Plin.  ix.  23,  s.  39.  Dio,  liv.  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  (sangui* 
neis  virgis  ctsus),  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  (culeo  insutus), 
with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  a  deep  river,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  ii.  25, 26.  Senec. 
clem*  i.  23. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  The  GODS  whom  they  worshipped. 

r  I  ^HESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majo- 
A   rum  gentium,  and  Minorum  gentium,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.  in 
allusion  to  the  division  of  senators.  See  p.  2. 

The 
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The  DII MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  celes- 
tial  deities,  and  those  called  Dn  Selecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number:  Dio- 
mjs,  vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Ztvty  n*T»c,  voc.  Ziv,  n«Ti{,)  the  king  of 
gods  and  men ;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops,  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth ;  born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete ; 
supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have  divided 
his  kingdom  with  his  brothers;  so  that  he  himself  obtained 
the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal 

regions;  usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an  ivory 

throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt 
ffulmeyi)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe,  the  daughter 
of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganymijdes,  the 
son  of  Tros,his  cup-bearer,  ( pincerna  vel pocillator),  attend- 
ing on  him  ;  called  Jupitkr  Feretrius,  (a  ferendo,  quod 
ei  spolia  opima  afferebantur  ferculo  vel  (cretro  gesta,  Liv.  i. 
10.  vel  a  feriendo,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo;  Omine  quod  certo 
dux  ferit  erne  dueem,  Propert.  iv.  11,46.  Dionvs.  i.  34.) 
Elicius,  (oubdse  ilium  certo  carmine  e  carlo  elicere  posse  cre- 
debant,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii'i.  327.  ut  edoceret,  qucmodo  frodigia 
fulmitubus,  aliovequo  viso  missa,  curarentur  vel  exptarentur^ 
ibid.  &  Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capitolinus,  and  Tonans, 
which  two  were  different,  and  had  different  temples,  Dioy 
liv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  29,  &  91.  Tarpeius,  Latialis,  Diespi- 
ter,  rdit  i  et  lucis  pater),  Optimus  Maximus,  Olympicus, 
Summus,  8cc.  Sub  Jove  frigido,  sub  dio,  under  the  cold  air, 
Horut.  Od.  i.  1.  25.  ii.  3,  23.  Dextro  Jove,  by  the  favour  of 
Jupiter,  Pcrs.  v.  114.  Incolumi  Jove,  i.  e.  Capitolio%  ubi 
Jupiter  colebatur,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the 
gods,  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth  ; — called 
Juno  regjna  vel  regia  ;  Pronuba,  (quod nubentibus  praes- 
set,  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  166.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris 
prafecta  maritis,  i.  e.  miptialibus  solemnitatibus,  ib.  xii.  65.) 
Matron  a,  Luc  in  a,  (quod  lucem  nascentibus  daret),  Mo- 
net a,  (a  monendo,  because,  when  an  earthquake  happened,  a 
voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising  the  Romans  to 
make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  divin.  i. 
45.  ii.  32.)  represented  in  a  long  robe  (stola)  and  magnificent 
dress ;  sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn 
by  peacocks,  attended  by  the  AuRy£,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by 
Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  Junone  secundd,  by  the 
favour  of  Juno,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA, 
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3.  MINERVA,  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom; 
hence  said  to  have  sprung  (cum  clypeo prosiktisse,Ov\d.  Fast,  iiu 
841.)  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan;  Ter. 
Heaut.  v.  4,  1 3.  also  of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  in- 
ventress  of  spinning  and  weaving,  (lanificii  et  texture),  of  the 
olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots;  Ovid,  ibid,— -called  Armipttens, 
Tritonia  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen  near  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis  in  Africa;  Attica  vel  Cecropia,  because  she  was  chiefly 
worshipped  at  Athens ;  represented  as  an  armed  virgin,  beau- 
tiful, but  stern  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-coloured 
eyes,  ( glaucis  oculis,  yx«t»«*«rK  A* *rn,  shining  like  the  eyes  of 
a  cat  or  an  owl,  (v*«v{,  -*•*  noctua),  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  an 
helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the 
air;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield, 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amaltliea,  by  which  she  was 
nursed,  (hence  called  jEGIS),  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose 
shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  ALn.  viii.  354.  &P  ibi  Serv. 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa, 
a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who  look- 
ed at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM),  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept 
in  her  temple  by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulys- 
ses and  Diomedes.  Tolerare  cob  vitam  tenuique  Minerva,  i.  e. 
lanificio  non  qwestuoso,  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring 
small  profit,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  409.  Invito  Minerva,  i.  e.  adver- 
sante  et  repugnante  natura,  against  nature  or  natural  ge- 
nius, Cic.  Off.  \.  31.  Agere  aliauid  pingui  Minerva,  simply, 
bluntly,  without  art,  Columell.  i.  pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.  Abnormis 
sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva,  a  philosopher  without  rules,  and  of 
strong  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  Sus  Minervam, 
sc.  doct'l,  a  proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach 
those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which 
he  himself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  4.  Festus.— Pallas  is  al- 
so put  for  oil,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to 
have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded.  But  the  latter 
chiefly  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  ffatalepignas  im» 
pcrii  Romani),  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  and  a  fire  kept  continually  burn- 
ing by  a  number  of  v  irgins,  called  the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  brought 
by  iEncas  from  Troy,  Virg.  &n.  ii.  297.  hence  hie  locus  est 

VesU, 
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VtsUs  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1 . 39. 
near  which  was  the  place  of  Numa,  ib.AG.  Ho  rat.  Od.  i.  2. 16. 

5.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in 
Sicily :  her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret.  She  is  re- 
presented with  her  head  crowned  with  ears  of  corn  or  pop- 
pies, and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch 
in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  whole 
earth,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at  mount 
j£tna,  (Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  t*da  datur,  Ovid. 
Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 

was  carried  off  by  Pluto  PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches, 

is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legife'ra,  the  lawgiver •,  because  laws 
were  the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana, 
because  her  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  2,  27.  and  with  torches;  whence,  et  per  Udi- 
fera  mystica  sacra  Dec,  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42.  particularly  at 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  (sacra  Eleusinia),  from  which,  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded;  and  even  Nero, 
while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  Suet,  Ner.  34. 
Whoever  entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant 
of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14.  Those 
initiated  were  called  MybT/£,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  356.  (a  ^v*, 
premo,)  whence  mysterium.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed 
to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  corn  fields, 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9, 30.  Met.  xv.  111.  And  a  fox  was  burnt  to 
death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ;  be* 
cause  a  lox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire, 
being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corn  of  the 
people  of  Carseli,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  681, 
to  712.  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as,  Sine  Cerere  et 
Baccho  friget  Venus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows 
cold,  Terent.  Eun.  iv.  5,  6.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  (a  nando,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  vel  quod 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  cetlum ;  a  nuptu,  id  esty  oper- 
tione;  unde  nuptia?,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea, 
and  brother  of  Jupiter ; — represented  with  a  trident  in  his 

•  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting 
on  part  of  a  ship :  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene  :  sometimes 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side ; 

,  called  iEcAUs,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  74.  because  worshipped  at 

•  ^gae> 
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jfcgae,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubsea,  Homer,  II.  v.  20. 
Uterque  Neptunus,  the  mare  superum  and  inferum,  on  both 
sides  of  Italy  ;  or  Neptune  who  presides  over  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  (Jiquentibus  stagnis  mariquesalso),  Catull.  xxix. 
3.  Neptunia  arva  vel  regna,  the  sea,  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  695. 
Neptunius  dux,  Sex.  Pompeius,  Horot.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who, 
from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune, 
JDio,  xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Troja,  because  its 
walls  were  said  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  525.  Virg.  Mix.  ii.  625.  at  the  request  of  Lao- 
medon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire,  (pacta  mercede  destituit),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3, 
22.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  money  which  he 
had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Virg.  On  which  account 
Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg.  £n. 
ii.  610.  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502.  Apollo  was 
afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement;  being  also  of- 
fended at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chrvseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv*  ib.  whom  Agamem- 
non made  a  captive, Ovid.  Rcmed.Am.  469.  Homer.  II  i.— — 
The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amph'ttrtte,  sometimes  put  for 
the  sea,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddes- 
ses; Oceltnus,  and  his  wife  Tethys;  Nereus,  and  his  wife 
Doris ;  the  Nereides,  Thetis,  Doto,  Galatea,  &c.  Triton,  Pro* 
tens,  Portumnus,  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus, 
Ino,  Pa/em  on,  &c. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island 
CijtKira;  hence  called  Ciftherca,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  S.  Virg. 
jftoMv.  128.  Marina,  Id.  iii.  26,  5.  and  by  the  Greeks  'App, 
3,t«,  ab  spuma:  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of 

Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dione:  hence  called  Dionaa  mater, 
by  her  son  y£neas,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  19.  and  Julius  Caesar 
Dioneus;  as  being  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ifineas, 
Id.  Eel.  ix.  47.  Dionao  sub  antro,  under  the  cave  of  Venus, 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  1,  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to 
him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171,  &c.  worshipped  chiefly  at  Pa- 
phos,  Amdthus,  -ttntis,  and  Idalia  v.  -/Mm,  in  Cyprus;  at 
Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria;  hence  called  Cy- 
pris,  -idis,  Dea  Paphia;  Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,Virg.  iEn.  v.  760.  and  Erycina,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  2,  33.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  Regina  Cnidi,  Horat.  Od.  i.  30, 
1.  Venus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr.  iv.  60.  Alma,  de- 
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cens,  aureoy  formosa,  &c.  also  Cloacina  or  Cluacina,  from 
cluere,  anciently  the  same  with  lucre  or  purgare,  because 
her  temple  was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an 

agree   ent,  purified  themselves, Pirn*  xv.  29, s.  36.  Also 

supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  fune- 
rals, Dtonys.  iv.  15.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proser- 
pine, Plutarch,  in  Numa,  67.— often  put  for  love,  or  the  in- 
dulgence of  it:  Damnosa  Venus,  Ho  rat.  Ep.  i.  18-,  21.  Sera 
juvenum  Venus,  eoque  inexhausta  pubertas,  Tacit*  de  mor. 
Germ.  20.— for  a  mistress,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  2,  119.— -4.  113. 
Virg.  Ec.  iii.  68.— for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  PlauU 
Stich.  ii.  1»  5.  Tabula  pict*  Venus,  vel  Venustas,  quam  Grtci 
X«l<r«  vocant,  PI  in.  xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres,  the 
graces,  §>uinetilian.  x.  1.  Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Bencf.  ii. 
28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  Nat.  D. 
iii.  23.  (Venus  dicta,  quod  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  atquc  ex 
ea  venustas,  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Venerii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris,  id. 
Caecil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg. 
EcL  vii.  62.  fc?  Serv.  in  he.  An.  v.  72.  hence  she  was  called 
Myrtea,  and  by  corruption,  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29,  s.  36. 
Plutarch,  quast.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in.  Virg.  ' 
jEn.  viii.  635.  and  the  month  most  agreeable  to  her  was 
April,  because  it  produces  flowers ;  hence  called  mensis 
Veneris,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  15.  on  the  first  day  of  which 
the  matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves 
in  the  Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortun  a  virilis,  to  whom 
they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  de- 
fects from  their  husbands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  139,  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID,  or  ra- 
ther the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two 
most  remarkable,  one  (Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other 
(Anttros)  who  made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ; 
painted  with  wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  darts :  The  three 
GRACES,  Gratia  vel  Charites,  Aglaia  or  Pasithea,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrcsyne,  represented  generally  naked,  with  their 
hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS,  dancing  with  the 
Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.— 30.  6. 
ii.  8,  13.  Senec.  Denef.  1.  3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire,  (Ignipo- 
tens,  Virg.  x.  243.)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  husband  of  Venus :  represented  as  a  lame  black- 
smith,hardened  from  the  forge,with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at 
work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  isgeneially  the  subject 
of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan 
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Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  work-shop  (officina)  chiefly 
in  Lemnos,  and  in  the  iEolian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily, 
or  in  a  cave  of  Mount  iEtna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cy- 
clopes, giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usu- 
ally employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg. 
jEn.  viii.  416.  &?c.  Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as 
eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong 
smelling  workshops,  (graves  ardens  urit  qfiicinas),  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer, 
Herat.  Od.  i.  4,  7.  called,  avidus,  greedy,  Id,  iii.  58.  as  Vir- 
gil calls  ignis,  fire,  edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  &n. 

ii.  758.— sometimes  put  for  fire,  ib.  311.  v.  662.  vii.  77. 
HoraL Sat*  15,  74.  Phut.  Amph.x.  1.  185.  called  luteus  from 
its  colour,  jfuvenal.  x.  133.  from  luteum  v.  latum,  woad,  the 
same  with glastum,  Caes.  B.  G.v.  14.  which  dyes  yellow  \herba 
qua  caruleum  inficiunt,  Vitruv.  vii.  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5,  s.  26. 
Croceo  mutabit  vellera  luto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  44.  luteum  ovi,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  Plin.  x.  53.  or  rather  from  l&tum,  clay  luteus, 
dirty.  Cicero  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat.  D. 

iii.  22.  as  indeed  he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 
9.  MARS,  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno ; 

worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Scythians,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus  (a  gradiendo) ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  861. 
painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horse- 
back, with  an  helmet  and  a  spear.  Mars,  when  peaceable, 

was  called  Quirinus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  \.  296.  BELLO- 

NA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE,  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum 
est,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  377.)  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars; 
which  was  kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who 
were  called  SAL  1 1 ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven 
others  were  made  quite  like  it,  (ancilia  -turn,  vel  -iorum). 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and 
the  wood-pecker,  (picus).  Mars  is  often,  by  ametonymy,put 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war;  thus,  Mquo,  vario,  ancipite, 
incerto  Marte  pugnatumest,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  suc- 
cess; Mars  communis,  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Cic.  Ac- 
cendere  Martem  cantu,  i.  e.pugnam  vel  milites  ad pugnam  tu- 
ba ;collato  Marte  et  eminuspugnare;  invadunt  Martem  clypeis, 
i.  e.pugnam  ine  unt>  Virg.  Nostro  Marte  aliquidperagere,by  our 

own 
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own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  Verecundi*  erat,  equitem 
suo  alienoque  Marte  pugnare,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  Liv. 
iii.  62.  Valere  Marte  forensic  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid* 
Pont.  iv.  6,  39.  Dicer t  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  ilftc, 
i.  e.  bellica  virtus,  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7,  45.  Nostro  Marte, 
by  our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5,  24.  Altero  Marte, 
in  a  second  battle,  ib.  34.  Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fight- 
ing, Ovid.  Artam.  i.  212.  Incur su  gemini  Martis,  by  land 
and  sea,  Lucan.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Adas;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods; 
the  god  of  eloquence;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name,  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius, 
quod  medius  inter  deos  et  homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the 
lyre  and  of  the  harp ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius 
(Mercurialium  virorum J,  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the  con- 
ductor of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions; 
also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  Cyllenius,  v. 
Cyllenia proles,  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
he  was  born ;  and  Tegexus,  from  Tegda,  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Pet&sus^ 
or  winged  cap;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet; 
and  a  Caduceus,  or  wand  (yirgd)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in 
his  hand.  Sometimes,  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a 
purse,  (jnarsupium),  Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercuiy  (HERMjE  trunci,  shapeless  posts 
with  a  marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  jfuvenaL  viii.  53.) 
used  to  be  erected  where  several  roads  met  (in  compitis),Xo 
point  out  the  way;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples 
and  houses,  &c.  Ex  quovis  ligno  non  Jit  Mercurius,  every  one 
cannot  become  a  scholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the 
island  Delos;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury, 
and  archery ;  called  also  Pfiotbus  and  SoL  He  had  oracles  in 
many  places,  the  chief  one  at  Delphi,  in  Phocis;  called  by  va- 
rious names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped;  Cyn~ 
thius,  from  Cynthus  a  mountain  in  Delos ;  Patareus,  or  -*us, 
from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ;  Latous,  son  of  Latona,  Thym- 
br*us,  Grynaus,  &c  also  Pythius,  from  having  slam  the  ser- 
pent Python,  (yel  a  vxAtrtau,  quod  consuleretur). 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young 
man,  with  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid. 
Trist  iii.  1.  60.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand, 
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and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  lau*. 
rel,  which  was  sacred  to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven 
among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  iESCUL  APIUS,  the  god  of  phy- 
sic, worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argdlis,  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  ser- 
pent was  entwined ;  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long 
beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MU- 
SES; said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or 
memory;  Callitpe,  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry;  Clio,  of  his- 
tory ;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  pastorals; 
Erato,  of  love-songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe,  of  playing  on  the 
flute ;  Terpsichore,  of  the  harp;  Polyhymnia,  of  gesture  and 
delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  Barbitosy 
vel  -on;  and  Urania,  of  astronomy,  Auson.  Eidyll.  20.  Diodor. 
iv.  7.  Phornutus  de  Natura  Deorum. 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Pitrus,  &c.  the  fountains  Castalius,  Aganippe,  or  Hypocrene, 
&c;  whence  they  had  various  names,  Heliconides,  Par nass ides, 
Pierides,  Castaltdes,  Thespiddes,  Pempliades,  b?c. 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ;  hence  tergemina,  diva  triformis,  Tria  virginis 
ora  Duma,  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  52.  Also  Luctna,  Illithya,  et  Geni- 
talis seu  Genetyllis;  because  she  assisted  women  in  child-birth; 
Noctiluca,  and  siderum  regina,  Horat.  Trivia,  from  her  statues 
standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
op  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -urn;  Varr. 
L,  L.  vii.  38.  quia  in  consilium  Jovis  adhibehantur,  Augustin. 
de  Civit.  Dei,  iv.  23.  Duodecim  enim  deos  advocat,  Senec.  Q. 
Nat.  ii.  41.  a  consensu,  quasi  consentientes ;  vel  a  censendo, 
u  e.  consulo:)  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of 
Ennius;  as  quoted  by  Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis; 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercuritis,  Jov?,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked:  j.  o.  m.  i.  e. 
Jovi  optimo  maximo,  Ceteris^,  dis  Consentibus.  They 
were  also  called  dii  magni,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  12.  Ovid.  Amor. 
ni.  6.  and  celestes,  Vitruv.  i.  8.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  391.  Cic. 
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kgg*  ii-  8»  or  nobiles,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  172.  and  arc  represent- 
ed  as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  inferior 
gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 


The  DII  SELECTI  were  eight  in  number. 


1.  SATURNUS  the  god  of  time;  the  son  of  Cetlus  or 
Uranus,  and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  con- 
dition, that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  ac- 
count he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive 
him ;  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latium,  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo). 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under 
Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the 
earth  produced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when  all 
things  were  in  common,  Virg.G.  i.  125.  and  when  there  was 
an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth;  which 
ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the  virgin 
Astreay  or  goddess  of  justice,  herself,  who  remained  on  earth 
longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  men,  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150.  The  only  goddess 
then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  i.  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his 
hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  faces,  (bifrons,  vel  biceps).  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  A  street  in 
Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was 
called  by  his  name ;  thus  Janus  summits  ab  into,  the  street 
Janus  from  top  to  bottom,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  54.  mcdius,  the 
middle  part  of  it;  id.  Sat.  ii.  3. 18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thorough- 
fares (transiiiones  pervi*)  from  him  were  called  yarn,  and  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janua,  Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  27.  thus  dextro  Jano  porta  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

4.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn;  called  also  Ops,  Cybele9 
Magna  Mater,  Mater  Deorum,  Berevynthia,  Idea,  and  Din- 
dymene,  from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia.  She  was  painted, 
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as  a  matron,  crowned  with  towers,  (turrita),  sitting  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  249,  &c. 

Cybele,  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  tfie 
mother  of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia 
to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix. 
11.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  in- 
fernal regions ;  called  also  Orcus*  Jupiter  infernus  et  Stugius. 
The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in 

.  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily;  called  Juno  infrrna  or  Stygia, 
often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana;  supposed 
to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations,  (yenejicits  praesse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities, of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATESor£)etff/m<?tf,(PARC-/E,tf  parcendo^vtlper 
Ant  iphrasin,  quod  nem  iniparcant)^  th  e  d  au  ght  e  rs  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  or  of  Erebus  and  Nox*  three  in  number;  Clotho, 
Lachesis^and  Atropo  ,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men 
by  spinning;  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii.  3.  Clotho  held  the 
distaff ;  Lachesis  span ;  and  Atrdpos,  cut  the  thread.  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  6.  46.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan. 
iii.  18.  The  FURIES, (Furi*vc\  Dirx,Eumenidcs  vel  £rm- 
nyes),  also  three  in  number,  Alecto,  TysiphUne,  and  Megtra  ; 
represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair;  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked. 
MORS,  vel  Lcthum,  death ;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  pu- 
nishments of  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represented 
in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Plaut.  Captiv.  v.  4. 1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele;  called  also  Liber  or  Ly*us^  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  In- 
dia ;  represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy 

•  leaves,  sometimes  with  horns,  hence  called  corniger,  Ovid. 
Ep.  xiii.  33.  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus*  or  spear,  bound 
with  ivy.  His  chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or  lynx- 
es, attended  by  Silenus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor,  Bacchanals 
(frantic  women,  Bmcch*,  Thyades,  vel  Menades),  and  satyrs, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  715 — 770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  (Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel 
Dionysia),  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called 
yrieterica),  in  the  night  time,  chiefly  on  Cithtron  and  Ismenus 
io  Bccotia,  on  Ismarus*  Rliodope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS, 
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PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus 

and  Venus,  Serv.  in  Vtrg.  G.  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometimes 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hype* 
rion,  one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  whd 
is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  attended  by  the  Hora  or  four  seasons,  Ver,  the  spring ; 
JEstas,  the  summer ;  Autumnus,  the  autumn ;  and  Hiems,  the 
winter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the 
name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecti,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  d*mon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  suppos- 
ed to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole 
of  life.  Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particu- 
lar Genii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Genii% 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  staim, 
to  pinch  one's  appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  10.  Indulgere  ge- 
nio,  to  indulge  it,  Pers.  v.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENA- 
TES, household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

.  The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors,  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round 
the  hearth  in  the  hall,  (in  atrio).  On  festivals  they  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  Plaut.  Trin.  i.  1.  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet*  Aug.  31.  There  were 
not  only  Lares  domestici  et  familiares,  but  also  Compitales  et 
viales,  militares  et  marini,  &c. 

The  Penates  (sivea  penu;  est  enim  omne  auo  vesamtur  ho' 
mines,  penus  ;  sive  quod  penitus  insident,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iu 
27.  Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem 
ac  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn. 
ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  called  Penetralia;  also  Impluvium  or  Compluvium> 
Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were  likewise  Publici  Penates 
worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii.  17,  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  city  and  temples  were.  These  iEneas  brought  with 
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him  from  Troy,  Virg.  ALn.  ii.  293,  717.  in.  148.  iv.  598. 
Hence  Patrii  Pe?iates,  J am  Moresque ,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
,they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  gurnet*  26. 
&  27.  Verr.  iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i. 
29.  The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin;  the  Lares  of  human. 
Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house;  the 
Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling:  Apto  cum  lart 
fundus ,  Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  44.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  &  362.  So 
Penates;  thus,  Xcsttis  succcdc  Penatitms  hoxpesy  Virg.  ALn. 
viii.  123.  Plin.  Pan.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 


DII  MINOKUM  GENTIUM,  OR  INFERIOR  DE- 
ITIES. 

THESE  were  of  vaiious  kinds: 
1.  Dit  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the 
gods  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits:  of  whom  the 
chief  were, 

HERCULES,  the  son ol  Jupiter, and  Alcmena,  wife  of  Am- 
phitryon, kingol Thebts:  iamous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and 
other  exploits;  squetzing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle  ; 
killing  the  lion  in  the  Ncmsan  wood;  the  Hydra  of  the  lake 
Lerna;  the  boar  of  Ervmanthus;  the  brazen-footed  stag  on 
mount  Menalus;  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Styniphalus;  Di» 
omedes,  and  his  horses  who  were  fed  on  human  flesh ;  the 
wild  bull  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  cleansing  the  stables  of  Au- 
geas;  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs;  dragging  tie  dog 
Cerberus  from  hell;  carrying  ofi"  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain;  fixing  pillars  in  the  f return  Gaditanum, 
or  Strait3  of  Gibraltar;  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperidcs,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them ; 
slaying  the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  he. 

Hercules  was  called  Alcldes,  from  Ale  jus  the  father  of  Am- 
phitryon ;  and  Tiruthius  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  he  was 
born;  Oet*usy  from  mount  Oetey  where  he  died.  B*ing  con- 
sumed by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself 

on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 

^  Hercules 
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Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  ^ 
dub  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Ne- 
ma?an  lion* 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations  ; 
Jfercle,  Mehercle,  vel  -es  ;  so  under  the  tide  of  DIUS  FI- 
DIUS,i.  c.Deus  fidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thus,  per 
Dium  Fidium,  Plaut.  me Diusf dius,sc  juv r*\Sallust.Cat.35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures ;  hence 
Dives  amico  Hercule,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dextro  Hercule^ 
by  the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii,  11.  Hence  those  who 
obtained  great  riches  consecrated  ( polluccbant)  the  tenth 
part  to  Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  36.  Plaut,  Stick,  i.  3.  80. 
Bacch.  iv.  4. 15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso,  init. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and 
Clytemnestra,  said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ; 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor 
and  Pollux,  to  spring  from  the  same  egg,  Sat.  ii.  1.  26.  He 
however  also  calls  them  Fratres  Helen£,  Od.  i.  3.  2; 
the  gods  ofNnariners,  because  their  c6nstellation  was  much 
observed  at  sea : — called  Tyndarida,  Gemini,  &c.  Castor  was 
remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing;  Horat.  Od.  u 
12.  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star 
over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap  ;  hence  called 
Fratres  Pileati,  Festus,  Catull.  35.  There  was  a  temple 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  joindy,  but  called  the  temple  only 
of  Castor,  Dio,  xxxvii.  8.  Suet.  C*s.  10. 

iEneas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges;  and  Romulus,  QUIRI- 
NUS,  after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from 
Quirts,  a  spear,  or  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Chid.  Fast. 
ii.  475.— 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONES,(yr/<wi  se- 
mihomines,  minores  diis  et  majores  hominibus),  Liv.  viii.' 
20.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute; 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Peneldpe,  Cic.  worshipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia;  hence  called  Arcadius  and  Mxnalius*  vel 
-ides  et  Lyccus,  from  two  mountains  there ;  Tegexus,  from 
a  city,  &c.  called  by  the  Romans  Inuuss — represented  with 
horns  and  goats'  feet.  , 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or  cause- 
less alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores,  Dionys.  v.  16. 

FAUNUS 
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FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Pan.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or 
Fatna,  called  also  Manca  and  Bona  Dea,  Macrob.  Sat.'u  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who 
were  believed  to  occasion  the  night  mare,  {ludibria  noctis 
vel  ephialtcn  hnmhttrre),  Plin.  xxv.  3. 

VER  FUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  sea- 
sons  and  merchandise ; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into 
different  shapes.  Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Vcrtumnis  natus  ini- 
fuis,  an  inconstant  man,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits;  the  wife 
of  Vertumnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Chris  by  the 
Greeks,  Lactant.  i.  20.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries;  whose  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera 
cernat,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  capitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhal- 
lowed, (exaugurarentur),\t  alone  could  not,  Liv.  i.  55.  v.  54. 

Jo VI  IPSI  REGI  NOLUIT  CONCEDERE,  Gcll.  XU.  6.  which  Was 

reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid* 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds;  usually  feminine,  Pastona  Pales,  Flor.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN&US,  the  god  of  mariage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  16.  60. 

VAC  UN  A,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from 
business,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  (mala 
averuncabat),  Varr.  vi.  5.    There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  the  goddess,  who  pre- 
served corn  from  blight,  (a  rubigine),  Gell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,thegoddcss  of  bad  smells,.?*™,  in  Firg.jEn. 
vii.  84.  CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca,  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS, 
(nymphs),  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
earth;  over  mountains.  Or  cades ;  woods,  Dryades,  Hama- 
dryades,  Nap**;  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiudes  vel  Naiades; 
the  sea,  Nereides,  Oceanitides,  &c.  Each  river  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided  over  it ;  as 
Tiberinus over  the  Tiber,  Virg.  JLn.  viii.  31.  and  77,  Eridanus\ 
overthe  Po ;  taurino  vultu,  with  the  countenance  of  abull,and 
horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  {quod fiumina  sunt  atro» 
cia,  lit  tauri,  Festus ;  vel  propter  impetus  et  mugitus  aquarum, 

Vet, 
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Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14,  25.  Sic  tauriformis  vohitur 
Aufdus.)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  pr.  JElian.  ii.  33. 
Claudian.  Cons,  Prob.  214.  &c.  The  sources  of  rivers  were 
particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated  with  reli* 
gious  ceremonies,  Senec.  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erected;  as 
to  Clitumnus,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.  to  Ilissus,  Pausan.  i.  19.  small 
pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  presid- 
ing deities  propitious :  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  swim  near 
the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  waters,  ibid.  &f  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  locus 
Vadimonis,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  20.  in  which  were  several  floating 
islands,  ibid.  &  Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  , 
to  fountains;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  13. 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  Ep.  i.  18,  104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the 
infernal  regions,  MINOS,  Macus,  and  Radamanthus :  CHA- 
RON, the  ferryman  of  hell,  ( Portitor,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  298. 
Porthmeus,  -eosy  Juvenal,  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and 
exacted  from  each  his  portorium  or  freight,  (naulum,)  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  to  Plitfp ;  hence  called  Portitor  :  the 
dog  CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  monster,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  and  the  like ;  as,  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  For' 
tune,  Fame,  &c.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  diseases, 
Id.  Icgg.  ii.  11.  Nat.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  115.  and,  under 
the  emperors,  likewise  foreign  deities,  as,  Ms,  Osjris,  Anubis, 

of  the  Egyptians    Lucan.  viii.  831.  also  the  winds  and 

the  tempests;  Eurus,  the  east  wind;  Auster  or  Jtotus,  the 
south  wind;  Zephyrus,  the  west  wind;  Boreas,  the  north 
wind;  Africus,  the  south-west;  Corus,  the  north-east;  and 
iEOLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Insult  JEolU;  AUR£,  the 
air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them ;  as, 
Averruncus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter 
and  a  bad;  the  former  was  called  Dijovis,  (a  juvandoj)  or 
JDicspi-ter,  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Gell.  v.  12. 
But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus,  or 
non  magnus,  Fast,  iv*  445,  &c. 

2  Q  II.  MINIS. 

\ 
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IL  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF 

SACRED  THINGS. 

THE  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans,  did  not 
form  a  distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.  (See  p. 
103.)  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable 
men  in  the  state* 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  (omnium  deo~ 
rum  sacerdotesf)  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity, 
(uni  aitcui  numini  addicti).    Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  facere,  quia  Hits  jus  erat 
sacra  faciendi ;  vel  potius  a  ponte  faciendo,  nam  ab  'tis  sublicius 
est  f actus primumy  et  rcstitutus  sxpe,  cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et  cis 
Tiberim  fiant^  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were 
first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv,  iv.  4.  Dionys*  ii.  73.  chosen  from 
among  the  patricians ;  four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city, 
454,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the  plebeians,  Liv,  x. 
6.  Some  think  that  originally  there  was  only  one  Pontifex  ; 
as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20.  ii.  2.  Sylla  increas- 
ed their  number  to  15,  Liv.  Ep.  89.  They  were  divided  in- 
to MAjOREsand  Minores,  Cic.  Harusp.  P.  6.  Liv.  xxii.  57. 
Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla  and  their  successors  to 
have  been  called  minores;  and  the  8  old  ones,  and  such  as  were 
chosen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others  think  the  major es 
were  patricians,  and  the  minores  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  certainly  existed  before  the 
time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib.  The  whole  number  of  the  Pontifices 
was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Dom.  12. 

The  Pontifices  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things: 
and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected 
their  mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence.  Dionysius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  one,  nor  bound  to  give  account  of  their  con- 
duct even  to  the  senate,  or  people,  ii.  73.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  some  limitations;  for  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even 
against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office,  Dom. 

45. 
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45.  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from 
all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic  Mil.  12.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dom.  1. 
51.  Harusp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see 
that  the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Dionys.  ibid.  From 
the  different  parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them 

2* rx* Aot,  Upvp»ty  if^cpvXmKK,  a^«rr«<,   SdCromm  docto- 
res,  administrator  es,  custodes,  et  intcrpretes,  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number 
of  Pontifces,  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys.  ii.  73. 
till  the  year  650;  when  Domitius, a  tribune,  transferred  that 
right  to  the  people,  Suet,  Ner.  2.  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12. 
Sylla  abrogated  this  law,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Cecil.  3.  but  it  was 
restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xxxvii.  37.  Antony  again  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests,  Z>io,  xliv./?n. 
thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  ibid.  furto 
creatus,  Veil.  ii.  61.  In  confusione  rerum  ac  tumultu,  pontifi- 
catum  maximum  intercepit,  Liv.  Epit.  117.  Pansa  once  more 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad 
Brut.  5.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted 
/to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many 
above  the  usual  number  as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power 
the  succeeding  emperors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of 
priests  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio,  li.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  Pontifces  was  called  PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS,  (ywo</maximus  rerum,  qu*  ad  sacra,  et  religu 
ones  pertinent,  judex  sit,  Festus ;  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum 
divinarum  atque  humanarum,  Id.  in  Ordo  Sacerdotum)  ; 
which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was 
created  by  the  people  :  but  the  other  pontifces  were  chosen 
by  the  college,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  commonly  from  among  those 
who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first 
plebeian  Pontifex  M.  was  T.  Coruncanius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Ponti- 
fex M.  wassupreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters, 
Liv.  i.  20.  ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  pro- 
perly performed ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests 
were  subject  to  him,  Liv.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of 
them  from  leaving  the  city,  although  invested  with  consular 
authority,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  58.  51. 
and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  although  they 
were  magistrates,  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2.  42.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8. 

How 
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How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this  ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine 
on  Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a 
dispute  used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M. 
(Sacrorumque  quam  magistratuum  jus  potentius  fuit),  Liv. 
Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tri- 
bunes, Cic.  Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M,  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid*  Fast,  iii.  417.  GelL 
i.  12.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  negleoted 
their  duty^he  reprimanded,  Liv.  iv.  44.  or  punished  them, 
xxviii.l  1.  sometimes,by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally, 
Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legt*.  ii.  9.  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games 
or  the  like,  Liv.  iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer, 
Suet.  CI.  22.  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when 
a  general  devoted  himself  for  his  army,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x.  7, 
28.  to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to 
be  used,  (iis  verba  pra'trc,  v.  carmen  prtfari),  ibid.  &  v. 
41.  which  Seneca  calls  Pontificate  carmen,  Consol.  ad 
Marc.  13.   It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the 
words  without  hesitation,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  13,  2.    He  at- 
tended at  the  Gomitia:  especially  when  priests  were  created, 
that  he  might  inaugurate  them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.  like- 
wise when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made,  Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  15.  Gell.  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13.  Plin.pan.  37.  At 
these  the  other  pontifices  also  attended:  hence  the  comitia 
were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apud pontifices  vel  pro  collegio  pontificum,  in  presence 
of,  ibid.  Solennia  pro  pontifice  suscipere^to  perform  the  due 
sacred  rites  in  the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this 
manner  was  also  said  Pontiftcio  jure  feri,  Cic.  Dom.  14. 
And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced  any  decree  of  the 
college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  pro  collegio  respon- 
dere,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  53.   The  decision  of  the  college  was 
sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  however  was 
bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three  pontifices  de- 
termined was  held  valid,  Id.  resp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of 
a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commens,was  requisite,  Liv. 
ix.  46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing, 
(cujusest  summa  potestas omnium  rerum,  Cic.  ibid.)  might  con- 
fer 
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fer  the  dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased, 
and  force  the  Pontifex  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will ; 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Flavius,  Liv.  ibid*  In  some  cases 
the  Flamines  and  Rex  Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together 
with  the  Pontifices,  Cic.  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have  been 
reckoned  of  the  same  college,  ibid*  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontifces  to  judge 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  10.  JD/o,  xlviii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  re- 
gulating the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet.  Jul.  40.  Aug. 
31.  Macrob.  Sat.u  14.  called  FASTI  KALEND ARES, be- 
cause the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or 
from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the 
whole  year,  what  days  were  fasti,  and  what  nefasti,  &?c.  Fes- 
tus;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  the  pontifices 
and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavius  divulged  them,  (fas- 
tos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit),  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See  p.  187.) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the  names  of  the 
magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18.  Valer. 
Max.  vi.  2.  Cic.  Sext.  14.  AtU  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.   Thus,  enume- 
ratio  fastorum,  quasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc.  i.  28. 
Fasti  memores,  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17,  4.  iv. 
14,  4.  pictiy  variegated  with  different  colours,  Ovid.  Fast.  i. 
11.  signajites  tempora,  Id.  657.    Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls 
engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constant! us,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some 
persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called  Fasti 
Consul  a  res,  or  the  Capitoline  marbles,  because  beautified,  and 
placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese. 

In  later  times,  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular 
days,  after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence: Thus  on  the  Lupercalia,  it  was  marked  (adscriptum  est) 
that  Antony  had  offered  the  crown  to  Caesar,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34. — 
To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fasti,  was 
reckoned  the  highest  honour,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  15.  (whence  probably  the  origin  oi 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome:)  as  it  was  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  from  the  Fasti,  Cic.  Sext. 
14.  Ph.  13.  Verr.  ii.  53.  w.fin.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Ro- 
man festivals  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.Fast. 
i.  7.  (Fastorum  Ubri  appellantur,  in  quibus  totiusanni fit  de~ 
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scriptio,  Festus,  quia  de  consulibus  et  regibus  edtti  sunt,  Isid. 
vi.  8. J    The  six  first  of  them  only  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book, 
(in  album  efferebat,  vel  potius  refer  ebai)\  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might 
come  and  read  it ;  ( proponebat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  esset 
populo  cognoscendt);  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time 
of  Mucius  Sc&vola,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius 
and  Cinna.  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, ANN  ALES  maximi,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gcll.  iv.  5.  as 
having  been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maxitnus. 

Most  of  the  annals  composed  by  the  Pontifices  before  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commentarii,  perished 
with  the  city,  Liv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the  Ponti- 
Jices  seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals;  but 
several  private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the 
Roman  affairs;  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pontifi- 
cal records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise 
•tiled  Annales  ;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  Cic.  ibid.  Liv.  i. 
44,  55.  ii.  40,  58.  x.  9,  37.  &c.  Dionys.  iv.  7,  15.  Geli.  i.  19. 
Hortensius,  Veil.  ii.  16.    So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (*xqunft*T*)%  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Syll.  16.  Verr.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61. 
as  Julius  Caesar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
his  wars,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  Suet.  C*$.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xe- 
nophon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates, 
(JtTtprnponvfictTet,  Memorabilia  Socratis),  xiv.  3.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  or  others,  (qu*  com- 
meminisse  opus  esset,  notes  to  help  the  memory);  as  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44.  §>uinc- 
ttlian,  iv.  1,  69.  x.  7,  30.  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or 
book  of  another,  Id.  ii.  11,7.  iii.  8, 67.  or  any  book  whatever, 
in  which  short  notes  or  memoranda  were  set  down :  Thus 
Commentarii  regis  Num*,  Liv.  i.  31,  &  32.  Servii  Tullii,  ib. 
60.  Eumchis,  xl.  11,  6.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Claris, 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  14.  Trajani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a  com-  < 
mentariis,  a  clerk  or  secretary,  Gruter.  p.  89.  Cxlius  in  writ- 
ing to  Cicero,  calls  the  acta  publico,  or  public  registers  of  the 

City,  COMMENTARIUS  RERUM  URBANARUM,  CtC.  Fam.  vili.  11. 
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In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg,  ii.  9.  but  their 
sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic,  pro 
Mil,  12.  Liv,  xxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M,  although  possessed  of  so  great  power  is 
called  by  Cicero  frivatus,  Cat,  i.  2.  as  not  being  a  magi- 
strate. But  some  think  that  the  tide  Pontifex  Maximus  is 
here  applied  to  Scipio  by  anticipation;  he  not  having  then  ob- 
tained that  office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary  to 
the  account  of  Appian,  B,  Civ.  i.  p.  359.  And  Cicero  himself 
elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person,  Off.  i.  22.  Livy 
expressly  opposes  Ponttfices  to  privates,  v.  52. 

The  Ponttfices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  (toga prt- 
texta),  Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid,  Alex,  Sev,  40.  and  a  woollen 
cap,  (Galerus,pileus,  vel  Tutulus,  Festus  &  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  (yirguld)  wrapt  round  with 
wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it;  called  apex,  Serv. 
in  Virg,  jEn.  ii.  683.  viii.  664.  x.  270.  often  put  for  the  whole 
cap,  Liv,  vi.  41.  Cic,  legg,  i.  1.  thus,  iratos  tremere  regum 
apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged 
Persian  monarch,  Horat,  Od.  iii.  21.  19*  or  for  a  woollen  ban- 
dage tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used  instead  of  a 
cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv,  ibid,  Sulpicius  Galba  was 
deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  (apex 
prolapsus),  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  Valer. 
Max,  i.  1,4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing:  as 
montis  apex,  Sil.  xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  orna- 
ment; as,  apex  senectutis  est  auctoritas,  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Pontifex  M,  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Liv,  xxviii.  38,  44.  Dio,fragm.  62.  The  first  Pontifex 
M.  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A* 
U.  618,  Liv,  Epit.  59.  so  afterwards  C*sar,  Suet,  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M,  was  for  life,  Dio,  lxix.  15.  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suet,  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio,  lvi. 
30.  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency.  But 
with  what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718. 
Dio,  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time  to  Circeji 
under  custody,  Suet,  16.  Dio,  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with  great 

indigiTitv,  Dio,  liv.  15.  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
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741,  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  ibid. 
27.  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  420*  which  was  ever  alter  held  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time 
of  Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36.  or  rather  of  Theodosius ;  for  on 
one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian,  this  title  is  annexed.  When  there 
were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  one  of  them 
only  was  Pontifex  M,  liii.  1 7.  but  this  rule  was  soon  after  vi- 
olated, Capitolin,  in  Balbin,  8.  The  Hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established  partly  on  the 
model  of  the  Pontifex  M,  and  the  college  of  Pontifices, 

The  Pontifex  m,  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  (habi- 
tavit,  sc.  Caesar  in  sacra  via,  domo publico.  Suet  Caes.  46.)  cal- 
led Regia,  PUn.  Ep,  iv.  11,  6.  {quod  in  ea  sacra  a  rege  sa- 
crijicido  erant  solita  usurpari,  Festus ;  vel  quod  in  ea  rex  sa~ 
crtficulwt  habitare  consuesset,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  viii.  363.) 
Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  made 
public  a  part  of  his  house  ;  and  gave  the  Regia  (which  Dio 
calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrorum),  to  the  Vestal  Virgins ; 
to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  /)/<?,  liv.  27.  whence  some 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  Regia  Num*,  the  palace  of  Nu- 
ma,Ov;d.  Trist,  iii.  1,  30.  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  al- 
lude under  the  name  eimonumenta  regis,  Od.  i.  2, 13.  and  Au- 
gustus, Suet,  76. — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of 
Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  263,  called  atrium  regium,  Liv.  xxvi. 
27.  Others  suppose  it  different.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  regia  mentioned  by  Festus  in  Eqjjus  Oc- 
tober; in  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  Gell,  iv.  6.  Plu- 
tarch, a,  Rom,  96.  for  we*  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of 
Mars,  i.  e.  the  Ancilia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  as 
being  Pontifex  M,  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used 
to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nundin*  or  market-day, 
by  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat,  i.  16. 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and 
even  by  seeing  a  dead  body ;  Senec,  consoi,  ad  Marc,  15.  Dio, 
liv.  28,  35.  Ivi.  31.  as  was  an  augur,  Tacit,  Annal  i.  62.  So 
the  high  Priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit,  xxi.  11.  Even  the 
statue  of  Augustus  was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might 
no£  be  violated  by  the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio,  lx.  13.  But 
Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  M,  was  violated  only  by 
touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch, 
Rom,  72.  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly 
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from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  (ex  avium  gestu 
\t\garritu  et  spectione,  Festus),  and  also  from  other  appear- 
ances, Cic.  Fam.  vi.  6.  HoraU  Od.  iii.  27,  &c.  a  body  of 
priests,  (amplissimi  sacerdotii  collegium),  Cic.  Fam.Wu  10. 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv.  i.  36.  be- 
cause nothing  of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  without  consulting 
them,  (nisi  auspicatb,  Liv.  i.  36.  vi.  41.  sine  auspiciis,  Cic. 
divin.  i.  2.  nisi  augurio  acto,  Id.  1 7.  ii.  36.  Varr.  v.  6.  vel  capto, 
Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  consequence, 
they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  div.  i.  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic* 
divin*  ii.  3,  4.  Fam*  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  qui  augurio 
prxest,  the  god  of  augury,  Horat.  Od.  i.  2,  32.  Virg.  mn.  iv. 
376.  Auspex  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted 
omens,  (auspicia  vel  omirui),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27, 8.  particularly 
the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages,  jfuvenal.  x.  336.  Cic. 
Ghent.  5.  Plaut.  Cas.  proU  86.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  In 
later  times, when  the  custom  of  consulting  the  auspicesvias  in 
a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii.  13. 
those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  performed,  were 
called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  divin.  i.  16.  otherwise 
ProxeneU,  conciliator es,  x^utv^u^  pronubi.  Hence  auspex 
is  put  for  a  favourer  or  director;  thus  Auspex  legis,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  7.  Auspices  captorum,operum,  favourers,  Virg.Mn.  iii.  20. 
Diis  auspici bus,  under  the  direction  or  conduct  of,  Id.  iv.45. 
So  auspice  musa,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3,  13.  Teucro,  Od.  i.  7,  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used 
promiscuously,  Virg.  ALn.  i.  392.  Cic.  div.  i.4'7.  but  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  fore- 
tellingof  future  events,  froin  the  inspection  of  birds;  augurium, 
from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of  these  words  is  often  put  for  the 
omen  itself,  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  89,499.  Augurium  sALUTis,when 
the  a^ugurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask  safe- 
ty from  the  gods,  Dio,  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  7a- 
sit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  The  omens  were  also  cal- 
led, ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  prodigia,  (quia  ostendyntj 
portendunt,  monstrant,  pr*dicunt),  Cic.  div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river,  were  called  Pe- 
remni a,  Festus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  37.  (Div.  ii.  36.  from  the 
beaks  of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  ex  acuminibus,  a  kind  of 
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auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  in- 
structed as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in 
the  Greek  literature,  Liv*  ix.  36.de.  iegg.  ii.  9.  For  this  pur- 
pose, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  12  states  of  Etruria, 
to  be  taught,  Cic.  dlv.  i.  41.  Valerius  Maxim  us  says,  ten, 
i.  1.  It  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (augu- 
riis  legere)  who  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who 
should  govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  Remus,  the  Avcntine,  as  places  to  make  their  ob- 
servations, (templa  ad  inaitguranditm).  Six  vultures  first  ap- 
peared as  an  omen  or  augury  (augur iuni)  to  Remus  ;  and 
after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  (nunci- 
ato  augurioy  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantato,  Divin.  i.  47. 
see  p.  87,  &  88.)  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus. 
Whereupon  each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The 
artizans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his 
avlng  seen  the  omen  first;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the 
number  of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the  contest  they 
came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.  The  common 
report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having  in 
derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7. 

After  Romulus  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should 
enter  upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.  DioJiys. 
ill.  35.  But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  cus- 
tom was  observed  merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their 
magistracy,  they  rose  about  twilight,  and  repeated  certain 
prayers  in  the  open  air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them 
that  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed 
a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened.  This 
verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient, 
DioJiys.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as  the 
HaruspiceSy  Dionys.  ii.  22.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  i&V/.  64. 
A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he 
increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four 
tribes,  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.  i.  13.  The  augurs  were  at  first  all  pa- 
tricians ;  till  A*  U.  454,  when  five  plebeians  were  added, 

Liv. 
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Liv.  x.  9.  SylU  increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  Liv.  Ep. 
lxxxix.  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the 
Comitia  Curiatn,  Dionys.  ii.  64.  and  afterwards  underwent  the 
same  changes  as  the pontijices.  Liv.  iii.  37.    See  p.  290. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was,  called  M  agister  Collegii. 

The  augurs  en  joyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  whatever 
(  rime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Rom.  97. 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire.  The  laws 
of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with  great  care  among 
the  augurs :  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their  number,  who 
was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  college,  Cic.  Earn.  iir. 
1 0.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the  college, 
the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age,  Cic.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontijices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
so  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Hurusp.  9.  They  de- 
rived tokens  (signet)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources;  from 
appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning;  from  the 
singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat.  Theh.  iii.  482. ;  from  the  eating 
of  chickens ;  from  quadrupeds;  and  from  uncommon  accidents, 
called  Db\:  v,  -a.  The  birds  which  gave  omens  by  sing- 
ing (oscines)  were  the  raven,  (corvits)y  the  crow,  (cornix)% 
the  owl,  C tioitua  vcl  bubo),  the  cock,  (gallus  gallinaceua),  &c. 
Eestn*.  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  22.  29.  s.  42. — by  flight,  (alites  vet 
prjCpetes),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib.  Cell,  vi.  6.  Serv. 
in  I'irg.  /En.  iii.  361.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  Nat.  D.  ii.  64. — by  feed- 
ing chickens,  (pulj.i),  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  sec  p.  88.  much  attend- 
ed to  in  war,  Plin.  x.  22.  24.  Liv.  x.  40.  and  contempt  of 
their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes; 
as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war;  who, 
when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens,  (pul- 
earius;,  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a 
bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying, 
Then  let  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  he 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  div. 
i.  16.  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Valer.  Max.  i.  4,  3.  Concerning  ominous 
birds,  &c.  see  Statins,  Theb.  iii.  502,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (Ornamenta  auguralia,  Liv.  x.  7.) 
were,  1.  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TR  ABE  A,  striped  with  pur- 
ple, (virgata  vel  palmata,  a  trabibus  dicta),  according  to  Set? 
vius,  made  of  purple  and  scarlet,  (ex purpura  et  cocco  mistum), 
in  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress 
of  the  Salii,  ii.  %0.  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  clasps, 
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ibid,  hence  bibaphum,  i.  e.  purpuram  bis  tinctam,  cogitare,  to 
desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.  bibapho  vestire% 
to  make  one,  Att.  ii.  9. — 2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like 
that  of  the  pontifices,  ibid. — 3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they 
carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  {quo  regiones  c*li  determinarent),  called  LITUUS, 
(baculus  v.  -t/m,  sine  nodo  aduncus,  Liv.  i.  18.  Incurvum  et  le- 
viter  a  summo  infiexnm  bacillum%  quod ab  ejus  It tut ,  quo  canitur, 
similitudine  nomen  invenit,  Cic.  divin.  i.  17.  Virga  brevis%  in 
parte  qua.  robustior  est,  incurva,  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SER- 
VABAT  de  c*lo%  v.  cerium,  Cic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil, 
ii.  32.  Lucan.  i.  601.  v.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
f  pout  mediant  noctem,  Gell.  iii.  2.  media  nocte,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14. 
cum  est  silentium,  Festus:  nocte  silentio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii. 
23.  aperto  cocto,  ita  tit  apertis  uti  liceut  lucernis,  Plutarch.  Q. 
R.  71.  Id  silentium  dictmus  in  auspicio^  quod  omnivitio  caret, 
Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Diomjs.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx 
vel  templum,  Liv.  i.  6.  vel  tabfrnaculum,  Liv.  iv.  7.  Cic. 
div.  ii.  35.  which  Plutarch  calls  in  MarcelL  p.  300. — 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sidts ;  and  to  make  it  so, 
buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered 
up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  (effata,  plur. 
Serv.  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  197.  whence  effari  templum,  to  conse- 
crate, Cic.  Att.  xiii.  42.  hinc  fana  nominate,  quod  pontifices  in 
sacrando  fati  sunt  jinem,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down  (sedan 
cepit  in  solida  sella,)  with  his  head  covered,  (capite  ve/ato), 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right, 
(partes  dextra),  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left, 
(J<ev*).  Then  he  determined  with  his  lituus,  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  ob- 
ject straight  forward,  (signum  contra  animo Jinivit),  at  as  great 
a  distance,  as  his  eyes  could  reach:  within  which  boundaries 
he  should  make  his  observation,  Liv.  i.  18.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo:  locus  augurii  aut  auspicii 
causa  quibusdam  conceptis  verbis Jinitus,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2.  Do- 
nat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  description 
with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  ii.  5.  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.  But  Varro  makes  the 
augur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antica;  con- 
sequently, the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  easty  and  dextro,  on 
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the  west:  that  on' the  north  he  calls  postica,  ibid.  In  what- 
ever position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  luckv,  Plant.  Pseud*  ii.  4.  72.  Epid. 
ii.  2.  1.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  693.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  493.  Cic. 
legg.  iii.  3.  Div.  ii.  35.  Geli.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  8.  49. 
Dionys.  ii.  5.  hut  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  un- 
lucky, Virg.  EcL  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.  CI.  7.  Fit.  9.  Chid.  Epist. 
ii.  115.  Trist.  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north,  and  then  the 
east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.  (Sims* 
trum<  quod bomtm  sit,  nostri  ncminavetunt,  externi,  (sc.  G'mr- 
c/),  dextrum,  Cic.  div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  often  put  for 
felix  vel  faustus,  lucky  or  propitious,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  579.  viii, 
302.  and  sinister  for  infelix,  infaustus,  vel  fune*tits,  unlucky 
or  unfavourable,  Id.  1.  444.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  9.  vii.  28.  Tacit. 
Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good  omen  for  every 
thing  else  but  holding  the  comitia,  Cic.  div.  ii.  18.  35.  The 
croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow  (cor* 
nix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice  versa,  Cic. 
div.  i.  7.  &  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the 
Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men  over  the  multi- 
tude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  (omina  captabant)  also  from  qua- 
drupeds crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed 
place,  (Juvenal,  xiii.  62.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  Liv.  21.  ttlt.  xxii. 

I.  )  from  sneezing,  (ex  stemutatione),  spilling  salt  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called  Di- 
ra,  sc.  signa,  or  Dirje,  Cic.  de  divinat.  i.  16.  ii.  40.  Dio,  xl. 
18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  explained,  and 
taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did  so,  they 
were  said  commentari,  Cic.  Amic.  2.  If  the  omen  was  good,  the 
phrase  was,  Impetratum,inaucuratum  est,  Phnjt.Asin.  ii. 

II.  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurittm  impetrativumxeXopta- 
turn.  Serv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of 
Roman  superstition  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things 
are  enumerated,  Plin.  28.  2.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan. 
iv.  13. — Caesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his 
army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the 
contrary:  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand, 
and  kissing  it,  as  ii  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed, 

1  take 
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I  take  possession  of  thee,  0  Africa,  (Teheo  te,  Africa),  Di$, 
xlit.  fn.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots, 
(sortibus  ducendis)^  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  sortibus 
a-quatis  ducuntur,  Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they 
had  all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first,  Plata,  Cas.  ii.  6. 
35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice  (tali  v.  tessera)  made  of 
wood,  Plant,  Cas,  ii.  6.  32.  gold,  Suet,  Tib,  14.  or  other  mat- 
ter, Plant,  ibid,  46.  Pausan,  Messen.  iv.  3.  Eliac.  v.  25.  with 
certain  letters,  words  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  Cic,  div,  ii. 
41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid,  sometimes 
filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  28,  &  33.  and  drawn  out  bv  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The 
priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div. 
l.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice, 
and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Suet. 
Tib.  14.  Propert,  iv.  9.  19.  So rtes  denote  not  only  the  lots 
themselves,  and  the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of 
them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas  et  cetera,  qu*  erant  ad  sortem,  i.  e.  ad 
responsum  reddendum  parata,  disturbavit  simiay  Cic.div.i.  34. 
Liv.  viii.  24.  but  also  any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an  or- 
acle, ( sortes  qu«t  vaticinatione  funduntur,  qua  oracla  verius 
dicimus,  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  &  56.  Diet*  per  carmina  sortes^  Ho- 
rat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  56.  v.  15.  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  346. 
vi.  72.  Ovid,  Met,  i.  368.  &  381.  &c.  Thus  Oraculum  is 
put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font.  10.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.  and 
the  answer  given  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1.  34.  &  51.  &c.  Tacitus 
calls  by  the  name  of  Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans 
used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch 
of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in  surculos),  and  distinguish- 
ing these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at  random  (te- 
tnereac fortuito)  on  a  white  cloth.  Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage 
was  made  for  the  public,  (.vi  publice  consulcretur),  if  in  private, 
the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  looking  to 
heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted 
it  according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it;  Tacit,  de  mor.  G.  10. 
Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Praneste  were  the  most  famous, 
Cic.  div.  ii.  41 .  Suet.  Tib.  63.  Domit.  1 5.  Stat.  Sylv.  1 . 3. 80.  Li vy 
mentions  among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Care  to  have  been 
diminished  in  their  bulk,  (extenuat*)  xxi.  62.  and  of  Falerii, 
xxii.  1.  Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names,  Plaut. 
Pers.  iv.  4.  73.  Bacch.  ii.  3. 50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by 
lots,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sortilegi;  Lu- 

can. 
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can.  ix.  561*  which  name  Isidorus  applies  to  those,  who,  upon 
opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures  from  the 
meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened  to  cast  up, 
viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the  Sortes  Vir- 
gilian.£,  Homericx,  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses  were  writ- 
ten on  slips  of  paper,  (in  pittaciis),  and  being  thrown  into  an 
urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of  these  it 
was  said,  Sors  excidit,  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  14. — Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the 
stars,  were  called  Astroi.ogi,  Cic.  divin.  i.  38.  39.  ii.  42. 
Verr.  ii,  52.  Mathematics  Suet.  Aug-.  94.  Tib.  Cal.  57. 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  Juvenal,  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Genethliaci, 
Gell.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  vel  genitura,  the  nativity  or  natal 
hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which  happened  to  be  then  rising, 
(sidus  natalitium,  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248.  Suet 
Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  future  for- 
tune: called  also  Horoscopus  (ab  hora  inspicienda ,)  thus,  Gr- 
minos,  horoscope,  varo  (for  vario)  products  genio  ;  O  natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different 
dispositions,  Pcrs.  vi.  1 8.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  itn- 
eratoriam  genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his 
irth,  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp.  14.  Dom.  10. 
Those  astrologers  were  also  called  Chaldei  or  Babylonii, 
because  they  came  originally  from  Chaldea  or  Babylonia, 
Strab.  xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia,  i.  e.  the  country  between  the 
conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Plin.  vi.  28.  Diodor.  ii. 
29.  Hence  Chaldaicis  rationibus  eruditus,  skilled  in  astrology, 
Cic.  div.  ii.  47.  Babylonica doctrina, astrology,  Lucret.v. 726. — 
nec  Babylonios  tentaris  numeros,  and  do  not  try  astrological 
calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,  Horat.  Od.  i.  11. 
who  used  to  have  a  book,  (Ephemfris,  v.  plur.  -ides,)  in  which 
the  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances 
of  the  stars  were  calculated.  Some  persons  were  so  supersti- 
tious, that  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse 
to  such  books,  Plin.  29.  1.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576. 
An  Asiatic  astrologer  (Phryx  Augur,  et  Indus,)  skilled  in 
astronomy  (astrorum  mundique  peritus),  was  consulted  by  the 
rich;  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune  tellers,  (sortilepi 
vel  divini,)  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  ibid, 
which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace  fallax,  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams, 
were  called,  Conjectores ;  by  apparent  inspiration,'  haridli,  v. 
divini;  votes  v.  vaticinatores,  &c. 

Persons 
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Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  (melancholic  i^  cardiSci,  et 
phrenetic'i),  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  pressing 
future  events,  Cic.  div.  i.  38.  These  were  calied  bv  various 
other  names;  CERHITI  or  Certti,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  278.  because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes 
to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non.  i.  213.  also 
L Ail v ati,  Larvarum  plenty  i.  e.  furiosi  et  mente  moti,  quasi 
Larvis  et  spectris  exterriti,  Festus,  Plaut.  Men.  v.  4.  2.  and 
LYMPHATici,or/ym/>Arif/,  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  377.  Liv.  vii.  17.  (a 
w/mphh  in furorem  acti,  fvju^a**-™,  VarroL.  L.  vi.  5.  aui  spe- 
ciem  quandam  e  fonte,  id  est  tffigiem  nymph*  viderint,  Festus), 
because  the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad.  Ovid.  Ep. 
iv.  49.  Isidore  makes  h/mphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized 
with  the  hydrophobia,  (qui  aqttam  timeat,  »^»4>»/3«<),  x.  litera  L. 
Pavor  lymphaticus,  a  panic  fear,  IJv.  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  13. 
Nummi  auri  lymphatici,  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  eager  to  get 
out,  or  to  be  spent,  Phut.  P*n.  i.  2.  132.  Mens  hjmphata 
MaraoticOy  intoxicated,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As  hellebore 
was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  elleborosus  for 
imanus,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.  Those  transported  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  were  called  Fakatici,  Juvenal,  n.  113.  iv. 
123. Of.  divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60.  from  fanum,  a  fari,  because 
it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  (fando),  Festus, 
&  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7. — or  from  Faunus,  {qui  primus  fani  con- 
ditor  fuit)y  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  10.  From  the  influence  of 
the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds  of  insanity, 
they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATIC  I. 

H  ARUSPICES,  (ab  haruga,  i.  e.  hostia,  Donat.  in  Ter 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  out  extis  victimarum 
in  ara  inspiciendis) ;  called  also  Extispices,  Cic.  div.  ii.  11. 
Non.  i.  53.  who  examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futu- 
rity; Stat.  Theb.  iii.  456.  also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell 
by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs. 
The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iii.  486.  Lucan.  i. 
609,  &c.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Plin.  vii.  3.  Their  office  resembled 
that  of  the  augurs;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honour- 
able: hence,  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted  Ruspina,one  of  them, 
into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  or- 
der, Fam.  vi.  18.  Their  art  was  called  Haruspicina,  v.  ha- 
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ruspicum  discipline  y  Cic.  div.  i.  2.  41.  derived  from  Etruria, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tages,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Censorin. 
nat.  d.  4.  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often  sent  for  to 
Rome,  Liv.  v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat,  iii.  8.  Lucan.  i.  584. 
Martial,  iii..  24.  3.  They  sometimes  came  from  the  east ; 
thus  Armenius  vel  Comagenus  haruspex,  Juvenal,  vi.  549. 
Females  also  practised  this  art,  (Aruspic-s)  Plant.  Mil. 
Glor.  iii.  1.  99*  The  college  of  the  Haruspices  was  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it  con- 
sisted is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Ha- 
ruspex,  Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say, he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  nat.  D.  i.  26. 
Divin.  ii.  24.  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions, 
-  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  27.  Suet.  Galb. 
19.  Suet.  Cxs.  81.  Dio,  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  faciund^  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them  by  the 
appointment  of  the  senate  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  per- 
formed the  sacrifices  which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to 
them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  games,  Horat. 
de  carm.  s*c.  70.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  11.  vi.  12.  and  those  of 
Apollo,  liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
on  the  following  occasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amalthsea,  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is  said  to  have  come  toTarquinius  Superbus,  w  ishing  to 
sell  nine  books  of  Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon 
Tirquin's  refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she 
went  away  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after, 
she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon 
being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman, 
she  went  and  burnt  other  three  ;  and  coming  back  still  de- 
manded the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gel- 
lius  says  that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king's  presence, 
i.  19.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  wo- 
man, consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They  regretting  the 
loss  of  the  books,  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the 
king  to  give  the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  hav- 
ing delivered  the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be 
carefully  kept,  disappeared  ;  and  was  never  afterwards  seen, 
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D'tonys.  iv.  62.  LactanU  i.  6.  Gelt.  i.  19.  Pliny  lays'  she  burnt 
two  books,  and  only  preserved  one,  PUn.  xiii.  13.  s.  27* 
Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books,  called  Libri 
Sibyllini,  ibid*  or  versus,  HoraU  carm.  sac.  5.  Cic.  Vert: 
iv  49-  to  two  men  (Duumviri  of  illustrious  birth,  Dionys* 
ibid,  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  or  TuIIius, 
Voter.  Maximus^  i.  1.  13.  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for 
being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed 
up  alive  in  a  sack,  (in  culeum  insui)%  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
ibid,  the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  25.  In  the  year  387,  ten  men  (decemviri)  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose;  five  patricians,  and  five  ple- 
beians, Liv.  vi.  37.  42.  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by 
Svila,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  73.  Julius  Caesar  made  them 
sixteen,  Dio,  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Pontifices*  Dio,liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domi- 
tia.  The  chief  of  them  was  called  M agister  Collegii, 
Plin.  xxviii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  thefateof 
the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public 
danger  or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  or- 
dered by  the  senate  to  inspect  (odirey  inspicere  v.  consulere) 
them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9. 
xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  37.  xli.  21.  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest 
below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But 
the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon ambassadors  were  sent  every  whereto  collect  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Sibyls,  T acit.  AnnaL  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin, 
Pausatu  x.  12.  Lactantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6. 
iElian,  four,  xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  three 
Sibyls  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  The 
chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumse,  (Sibylla  Cum^a),  whom 
jEneas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted ;  called  by  Virgil  Dei' 
pfidbe^  -/En.  vi.  36.  98.  from  her  age,  long<cvay  321.  vivax, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sibyl  of  Erythrae,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  (ErythrvEa  Sibylla),  Cic.  divin.  i.  18.  who  used  to 
utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  1 2.  &c.  the  verses, 
however,  were  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them 
joined  together  made  some  sense;  hence  called  Acrostt- 
c.his,  or  in  the  plural  acrostkhtdes.  («*e<>wO>  DUnys.  iv. 
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Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in 
support  of  Christianity;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12.  iv.  6. 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  j^um- 
decemviri  made  out  new  books;  which  Augustus,  (alter  hav- 
ing burnt  all  other  prophetic  books,  fatidici  libri^  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  2000),  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  (forulis 
aurattSy)  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  to  which 
Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vi.  69,  &c.  having  first  caused  the  priests 
to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them,  be- 
cause the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Die,  liv.  1 7. 

The  ^uindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly 
the  priests  of  Apollo;  amd  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  (cortina  vel  tripus),  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn. 
iii.  332.  Val.  Flacc.  i.  5.  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suet.  Aug, 
52.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat,  which 
Scrvius  makes  a  three-footed  stool  or  table,  (mensa)y  ibid.  360. 
but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering,  properly 
called  Cortina  (• A/**),  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  caul- 
dron, Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  41.  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.  often  put  for 
the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg.  ALn.  vi.  347.  iii. 
92.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  635.  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.  hence  tripodas 
sentirey  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  present, 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
JEn.  v.  110.  Horut.  Od.  iv.  8.  3.  Nep.  Paus.  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii. 
32.  Suet.  Aug.  52.  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epulonam,  who  prepared  the  sacred 
feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to 
the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter, 
{epulum  jfovisy  v.  -/),  during  the  public  games,  (ludorum  cau- 
sd)y  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  Jin.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxii.  7.  These  sacred  entertainments  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Pontifices  could  no  longer  attend  to  them;  on  which 
account,  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their 
assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  557,  three  in  number, 
(Triumviri  Epulones,)  Liv.  xxx'ni.  44.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  19. 
and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  prctexta,  as  the  Pontifices> 
ibid.  In  the  sing.  Triumvir  Lpulo,  Id.  xl.  4a.  Their  num- 
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ber  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Gell.  1.  12. 
sing.  Septemvirojje  Epulis  festis,  Lucan.  i.  602.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public 
games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  (offer  ebant)  to  the  Pontificest 
by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  sometimes 
celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Harusp.  10.  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  Cmut  ponti- 
ficum,  v.  pontificates,  et  auguraks,  for  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, Moral.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Macrob*  Sat,  ii.  9* 

The  Pontifices,  Augures,  Septemviri  Epulones,  and  Quin- 
decemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (rtrr*pt 
it^ttrvteui  Dio^  liii.  1.  Sacerdotcs  summorum  collegiorum, 
Suet.  Aug*  101.)  When  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com- 
posed of  his  priests  ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
August alium,  Tacit*  Annal.  iii.  64.  Dio,  lvi.  46.  lviii.  12. 
So  Flaviaium  collegium,  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespa- 
sian, Suet.  Dom*  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was 
applied  not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv. 
xxxvi.  3.  but  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  of- 
fice; as  the  Consuls,  Liv.  x.  22.  24.  Prstors,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20. 
Quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Tribunes,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  also  to 
any  body  of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  27.  or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv. 
1.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  42.  to  those  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  v. 
50.  52.  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic. 
Dom.  28.  or  slaves,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  13.  Sext.  25.  Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and  i^jwn- 
decemviri,  Julius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio,  xlii.  51.  and  to  the 
Septemviri,  three,  Id.  xlii.  fin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colleges 
as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he  thought  proper;  which 
power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emperors,  so  that 
the  number  of  these  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain, 
Dio,  li.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained 
their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  §>uindecem~ 
virali  sacerdotio  praditus,  Ann.  xi.  11.  and  Pliny  mentions  a 
Septemvir  Epulonum,  Ep.  ii.  11. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the 
same  family  (i*  t«  awm  vvyytnmi)  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
priesthood,  Dio.  xxxix.  1 7.  But  under1  the  emperors  this 
regulation  was  disregarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable  al- 
though composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES 
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1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who 
offered  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  (ut  arva 
fruges  ferrent),  Varr.  iv.  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Am- 
barvaiia,  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields, 
(arva  ambkbat,  ter  circumibat  hostia  fruges,  Virg.  G.  i.  345.) 
Hence  they  were  said,  agros  lustrare,  Id.  Eel.  v.  75.  et/wr- 
gare,  Tibull.  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  and  the  victim  was  called  Hos- 
tia ambarvalis,  Festus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples  bound  with  gar- 
lands of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres ; 
to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and 
wine,  {cui  tu  lacte  favos,  i.  e.  mel,  et  miti  dihe  Baccho,  Virg. 
G.  i.  344.)  these  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  be- 
gan to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid,  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  12 
sons:  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her, 
offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of 
her  sons,  Fratres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and 
continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown 
made  of  the  ears  of  corn,  {corona  spicea),  and  a  white  wool- 
en wreath  around  their  temples,  {infula  alba),  GelL  vi.  17. 
Plin.  xviii.  2. 

Inful/E  erant  /Momenta  lanea,  quibus  sacerdotes  et  hostia., 
templaque  velabantur,  Festus.  The  infuU  were  broad  woolen 
bandages  tied  with  ribands,  {yitt*),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  iEn. 
x.  538.  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  74.  used  not  only  by  priests  to 
cover  their  heads,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.  but  also 
by  suppliants,  C*s.  B.  C  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  25.  Tacit. 
Hist.\.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public 
sacred  rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number.  See  p.  1.  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spec- 
tacles were  also  called  Curiones,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial. 
Pr*f.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qui  cur  a  macct, 
which  is  lean  with  care,  Aul.  iii.  6.  27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  Petioles,  sacred  persons  employed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis^ 
who  took  the  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS, 
{quod  jusjurandum  pro  toto  populo  patrabat,  i.  e.  prastabatvel 
peragebai),  Liv.  i.  24.  The  Feciales  {collegium  fecialium,  Liv. 
xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompihus,  borrowed, 
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as  Dionysias  thinks,  i.  21.  ii-  72.  from  the  Greeks:  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  20  in  number,  Varr.  apud  Non.  xii. 
43.  They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related  to  the 
proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties,  ibid.  Cic.  leggm 
ii.  9.  the  forms  they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  32. 
They  were  sent  to  the  enemy  to  demand  the  restitution  of  ef- 
fects, (clarigatum,  i.  e.  res  raptas,  clare  repetitum.)  They 
always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their  temples, 
vervain,  (verbena?)  Sen',  in  Virg.  xii.  120.  vel  verbenaca,  a 
kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs,  (sagmina  v.  herb*  />t/r*,) 
plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  capitol,  with  the  earth, 
in  which  it  grew,  fgramen  ex  arce  cum  sua  terra  evulsumi) 
hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Verbenarius,  Plin. 
xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  s-  69.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty, 
each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a 
flint  stone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed,  ( privos 
lapides  silices,  privasque  verbenas^)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SOD  ALES  Titii  vel  Titiensesy  priests  appointed  by- 
Titus  Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines;  or 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit,  Annal.  i.  54. 
Hist.  ii.  95.  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  to 
Augustus  after  his  death  were  called  Sod  ales,  ibid.  Suet. 
Claud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

5.  REX  Sacrorunty  vel  Rex  sacri/iculus,  a  priest  appointed 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform ;  an 
oHice  of  small  importance*  and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imum, as  all  the  other  priests  were,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Dionys.  iv.  T4» 
v.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore,  Liv.  xl.  52. 
His  wife  was  called  Regina,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  and  his 
house  anciently  Regia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  viii.  363. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

THE  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLAMINES, 
from  a  cap  or  fillet  fa fib  vel  pileo),  which  they  wore  on 
their  heads,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.    The  chief  of  these  were, 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  alictor,  sella  curulis,  and  toga  prttexta,  Liv.  i.  20. 
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and  had  a  right,  from  his  office,  of  coming  into  the  senate, 
Liv.  xxvii.  8.  Flamen  M ARTIALIS.  the  priest  of  Mars  ; 
QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c.  These  three  were  always 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom.  14. — They  were  first 
instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64.  who  had  him- 
self performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Liv.  i.  20.  They  were  afterwards 
created  by  the  people,  Gell.  xv.  27.  when  they  were  said  to 
be  electi+designati,creati,  vel  destinati,  Veil.  ii.  43.  Suet.  Jul. 
1 .  and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the 
Pontifex  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Brut.  1.  Suet. 
Cal.  12.  Liv.  xxx.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9.  3.  when  they  were 
said  inaugurart,  prodi,  vel  capi,  ibid. &  Cic.  Mil.  10.  17.  The 
Pontifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the 
people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tacit,  Annal.  iv.  16. 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  Lj£n a,  Cic.  Brut. 
14.  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga  ;  hence 
called  by  Festus  duplex  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap,  called 
apex,  Lucan.  i.  604.  Lanigerosquc  apices,  Virg.  uEn.  viii.  664. 
Although  not  Po7itifices,they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that 
college,  Cic.  Harusp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  Flamines  were  after- 
wards created, called  M  inores,  who  might  be  plebeians,  Fes- 
tus,  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Cic. 
Brut.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had 
each  of  them  their  Flamines,  and  likewise  colleges  of  priests 
who  were  called  sodales,  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus,  Flamen  Cla- 
ris, .Stof.  y«/.74.  sc.  Antonius,6?/c.  Phil.  ii.  43.Z)f9,xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  officer  of  great  dignity, 
(maxima  dignationis  inter  iv.  famines,  Festus,)  but  subjec- 
ted to  many  restrictions;  as, that  he  should  not  ride  on  horse- 
back, Fest.  &  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  the 
city,  Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv. 
xxxi.  50.  and  several  others  enumerated,  Gell.  x.  15.  Plu- 
tarch, q.  Rom.  39.  43.  107.  108,  &c.  His  wife  (Flaminica,) 
was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  ibid.  &  Tacit.  An- 
nal. iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226.  but  she  could  not  be  divor- 
ced: and,  if  she  died,  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Plu- 
tarch, q.  Rom.  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sa- 
cred rites  without  her  assistance,  ibid. 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,(/rtcws  vents,  superfusoquc  altar  ibus  sanguine,} 
Cicero  says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Orat.  iii.  3.  to  avoid  the 
Cruelty  of  Cinna,  A.  666.  Fhr.  iii.  21.  Veil.  ii.  12.  there 
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was  no  Flamen  Dialis,  for  72  years,  Tacit*  Anna!,  iii.  5#. 
(Dio  makes  it  77  years,  liv.  36.  but  seems  not  consistent, 
ibid.  24-;  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  performed  by 
the  Pontifices;  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginensis, 
Priest  of*  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  C&sar 
had  indeed  been  elected  (destiwtus,  Suet.  1 .  creatus,  Veil,  ii. 
43.)  to  that  office  at  17  (pene  puer,  ibid.)  but  not  having  been 
inaugurated,  was  soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  in- 
stituted by  Numa;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions 
they  used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing,  (a  saltu  nomina  du* 
cunt,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387.  exsultantcs  Salii,  Virg.  jEn.  viii. 
663.  a  sa\tando,quod face  re  in  comitioinsacrisquotannh  solent 
et  debent,V  zrr.'iv.  15.)  drest  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  (tunica 
picta),  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  prttexta  or 
trabea;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (apex,  xv^a-ut,)  with  a  sword 
by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ; 
and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  Ancitia,  or  shields  of  Mars,i)/<?- 
nys.  ii.  70.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  Saints 
Uto  portat  Ancilia  collo.  i.  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping 
of  the  Salii,  (sahus  saliaris),  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth, 
{ftaltwt  fullonius),  Ep.  15.  They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol, 
through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of  the  city, sing- 
ing as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  ( per  urbem  ibant  canentes 
carmina  cutn  tripudiis  solennique  saltatu,  L.iv.  i.  20.  Horat. 
Od.  i.  36.  12.  iv.  1.  28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Numa,  (Saliare  Num*  carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86.  Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be 
understood  by  any  one,  ibtd.  scarcely  by  the  priests  them- 
selves, Qitinctilian.  i.  6. 40.  Festus  calls  these  verses  Axa- 
menta  vel  Assamenta, 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallenfrom  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 
They  resembled  the  army  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Cu- 
rctes,  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pyr- 
riche,  had  its  origin ;  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curetes,  who,  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  Saturn  his 
father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and 
cymbals,  Diomjs.  ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Hngin.  139.  It  was  certainly 
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common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //.  vi.  v. 
494.  Strob.  x.  467,  &  468,  fin. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii,  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  juvriitus  patricia,  because 
chosen  from  that  orcler,  ix.  478.  The  Salii,  after  finishing 
their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for 
them,  Suet,  Claud,  33  ;  hence  Saliares  dopes,  costly  dishes, 
Horat,  Od.  i.  37,  2.  Epulari  Saliarem  in  modum,  to  feast  lux- 
uriously, Cic.  Att,  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  PrjEsul,  (i.  e. 
qui  ante  alios  salit)  ;  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the 
procession,  Cic.  divin,  i.  26.  ii.  66.  their  principal  musician, 
Vates,  and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  M agister, 
Capitolin.  in  Antonin.  philos,  4.  According  to  Dionvsius,  iii. 
32.  Tulius  Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  call- 
ed Agon  ales,  -enses,  or  Collini,  from  having  their  chapel  on 
the  Coll  in  e  hill.  Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel 
on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they 
were  called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a  lupo) 
from  a  wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
wolves  from  the  sheep,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn,  viii.  343.  Hence  * 
the  place  where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal,  and 
his  festival  Lupcrcalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  February  j  at 
which  time  the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,  hav- 
ing only  a  girdle  of  goat's  skin  round  their  waist,  and  thongs 
of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those  they 
met ;  particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed 
to  be  rendered  prolific,  Chid,  Fast,  ii.  427,  h  445. 

There  were  three  companies  (sodalitates)  of  Luperci;  two 
ancient,  called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani,  (a  Fabio  ct  Quin- 
tilio  prtpositis  suis,  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julii,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony: 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Luperca- 
liay  although  consul,  he  went  almost  nuked  into  the  forum 
jfuliuniy  attended  by  his  lie  tors,  and  having  made  a  harangue 
to  the  people,  (nudus  concionatus  est),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34,  &43. 
from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed, 
presented  a  crown  to  Csesar,who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden 
chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which  had 
been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and  peo- 
ple, ibid,  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  addressing  him  bv  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring 
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that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, Dio,  xlv.  31,  &  41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Csesar  perceiving  the 
strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome  ;  and  therefore  sent  the 
crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  God,  Sui  t*  C\ts.  79. 
Cic.  Phil.  iii.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8,  15,  19.  Dio,  xlvi.  19.  Veil.  ii. 
56.  Plutarch.  Cas.  p.  736.  Anton,  p.  921.  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p. 
496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the 
name  of  King. 

As  the  Lupcrci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  279. 
Liv.  i.  5.  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died,  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITIIand  PINARII,the  priests  of  Hercules,  in- 
stituted by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg.  Jin,  viii.  270.  when  he 
built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 
had  slain  Cacus,  Liv.  i.  7.  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cic,  Dom.  52.  Se rv.  in  Virg. 
ALn.  viii.  269.  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  that  place.  The  Pinarii  happening  to  come  too  late  to  the 
sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up,  (exits  adesis,)  were 
by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after  permitted  to  taste 
the  entrails,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  i.  40.  So  that  they  acted  only  as 
assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites  ;  (Et  domus  Herculei 
custos  Pinaria  sacri,  Virg.  ibid.).  The  Potitii,  being  taught 
by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules, 
for  many  ages  ;  (Antistites  sacra  ejus  fuerimt,  Liv.  ibid. 
Primuxque  Potitius  auctor,  Virg.  ibid.)  till  the  Pinarii  by  the 
authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  having  de- 
legated their  ministry  to  public  slaves,  their  whole  race,  ( ge- 
nus omne,  v.  Gens,  Potitiorum),  consisting  of  12  family  be- 
came extinct,  within  a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appius 
lost  his  sight:  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against  making  innova- 
tions in  religion,  ( quod  dimovendis  statu  suo  sacris  religionem 
facere  posset,)  ix.  29. 

V.  GAI.LI,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  cas- 
trated themselves,  Festus;  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Hero- 
dian.  i.  11.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  361.  (genitalia  si bi  abscindebant 
cultris  lapideis  vel  Samid  testa,  with  knives  of  stone  or  Sami- 
an  brick),  Juvenal,  ii.  116.  vi.  513.  Martial,  iii.  81,  3.  Plin. 
xi.  49,  s.  109.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46,  in  imitation  of  Atys,  -ijis.  Ai- 
ds, 
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ffe,  Adis,  v.  Attin,  inis,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  223,  &c.  Met.  x.  104. 
Arnob.  called  also  Curetes,  Lucret.  ii.  629.  Coryb antes, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  16,  8.  their  chief,  Archigallus,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
ix.  116.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extraction, 
Dionys.  ii.  19.  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele, 
with  the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating 
their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  (tibU  Berecynthia  v» 
bnxi)y  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals,  Horat* 
Od.  i.  16,  7.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their 
arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Senec* 
Med*  804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  (viii.  Kal.  April.)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  they  washed 
with  certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her 
lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Almo,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the 
villages,  asking  an  alms,  (stipem  emendicantes),  ibid.  350- 
Pont.  i.  1,  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.  which  all  other  priests  were  pro- 
hibited to  do,  Cic.  /egg.  ii,  9,  16.  All  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  Cybele  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically  detailed  by 
Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  181, — 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of 
expression,  Juvenal,  ii.  110.  Au^ustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  ii.  14. 

VIRGIN  ES  VESTALES  (ru^  *£«,**«,,)  Virgins  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from 
Alba,  Liv.  i.  20.  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  th.i  mother  of  Romulus, 
was  a  Vestal,  ibid.  3.  originally  from  Troy,  Virg.  ALn.  ii.  296. 
first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Liv.  ibid,  four  in  number, 
Dionys.  ii.  64,  fc?65.two  were  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
Id.  iii.  67.  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  Plutarch,  in  Numa^ 
which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dionys.  ibid. 
Festus  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys. 
ibid,  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus;  who, 
according  to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  sup- 
plied, selected  from  among  the  people,  twenty  girls  above  six, 
and  below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect, 
(which  was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos  integer  sit, 
Senec.  controv.  iv.  2.  Plutarch,  q.  Horn.  72.)  whose  father  and 
mother  were  both  alive,  and  freeborn  citizens.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  of  these 
twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the  Pontifex  M.  went  and 
took  heron  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents,  as  a  capt'vte 
in  war  (manu  prehensam  a  parentc  ve/uti  belh  captam  abduce- 
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bat),  addressing  her  thus,  Te,  Amata,  capio  j  that  being, 
according  to  A.  Gcllius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chos- 
en a  Vestal:  Hence  Capere  Virginem  Vcstalem,  to  choose; 
which  word  was  also  applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialis,  to  the  Pon- 
tifices  and  augurs,  Gell,  i.  12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of 
casting  lots  was  not  necessary.  The  Pontifex  M.  might 
choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications,  (cujus  ratio  haberi 
posset),  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none  offered  voluntarily, 
the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used,  Suet,  Aug.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites  ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Scnec.  de  vit,  beat,  29.  Dionys,  ii. 
67.  They  were  all  said,  prasidere  sacris.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86. 
ut  assidua  templi  Antistites,  v.  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest 
»  (Vestalium  vetustissima.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32.  was  called  Maxi- 
ma,  Suet,  Jul.  83.  *  G7ft<7Cft3r<T»,  Dioy  liv,  24.)  After  thirty 
years  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry  ;  which, 
however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Dionys.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — 1.  to  keep  the  sa- 
cred fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ignem 
foci  publici  sempiternum,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  whence  jEter- 
ntque  Vest*  cblitus,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  11.  watching  it  in  the 
night  time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviii.  31.  and  whoever  allowed 
it  to  go  out  was  scourged,  (Jlagris  exdebatur)  by  the  Ponti- 
fex M.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  (nuda  quidem,  scd 
obscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  intcrposito),  Plutarch.  Num.  p.  67. 
or  by  his  order,  Liv.  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  es- 
teemed unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sa- 
crifices, (hostiis  majoribus  procurari),  ibid.  The  fire  was 
lighted  up  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  that  day  being  anciently  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  Meter ob.  Sat.  i.  12.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  143. 

 2.  to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  lav.  xxvi.  27. 

v.  52.  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix,  994. 
or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  41. 
Dionys.  ii.  66.  called  by  Dio  rxltex;  kept  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to 
the  I'es talis  Maxima  alone;  Lucan.  ibid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian, 
i.  14.  sometimes  removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the 
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virgins,  when  tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Z)z0, 
xlii.  31.  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  liv.  24.  rescued  by  Metellus,  the 
Pontifex  M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  512.  Liv. 
Ep.  xix.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  Chid,  Fast.  vi.  437.  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.  and  con- 
sequently of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  contr.  iv.  2.  for  which,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.  and 
other  honours  conferred  on  him,  see  p.  16. — And  3.  to  per- 
form constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec.  deprov. 
5.  Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great 
influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dioy  xlviii.  19.  Herat. 
Od.  i.  2,  28.  In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god  Fas- 
emus  to  guard  them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple,  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (jnfuU,  st^^ra, 
Dionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribands,  (yitt*),  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
30.  hence  the  Vestalis  Maxima  is  called,  Vittata  sacerdos, 
Lucan.  i.  597.  and  simply  Vittata,  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  the 
headdress,  suffibulum,  Festus,  described  by  Prudentius, 
contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was 
cut  off,  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileg- 
es. The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the 
street,  lowered  their  fasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  shew 
them  respect,  Sen.  contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend 
them  in  public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio^ 
xlvii.  19.  Senec.  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always,  in  JVuma. 
They  rode  in  a  chariot,  (carpento,  v.  pilento),  Tacit.  Annal. 
xii.  42.  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles,  Id.  iv. 
16.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  swear,  Gell.  x.  15.  un- 
less they  inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other  but 
Vesta,  Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  al- 
though under  age  ;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
a  parent  or  guardian,  as  other  women,  Gell.  ibid.  They  could 
free  a  criminal  from  punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidental- 
ly, Plutarch,  in  Numa ;  and  their  interposition  was  always 
greatlv  respected,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi. 
32.  Suet.  Jul.  1.  Tib.  2.  Vit.  16.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  81.  They 
had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most 
important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 
Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  8.  Dioy  xlviii.  12,  37,  46.  Tacit. 
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Annal.  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons* 
who  had  three  children,  jDia,  lvi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposi- 
tion to  leave  the  Atrium  Vesta,  probably  a  house  adjoining 
to  the  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Regia  parva  NumvEj 
if  not  a  part  of  it,  Ovid,  Prist,  iii.  1 ,  30.  Fast,  vi.  263.  where 
the  virgins  lived,  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  ve- 
nerable matron,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  she  was,  after 
being  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Pontificesy  buried  alive  with 
funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sceleratus, 
near  the  Porta  Colli  na,  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death 
in  the  Forum ;  which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have 
been  first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Dionys.  iii.  67. 
The  commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forebode  some 
dreadful  calamity  of  the  state,  and  therefore  was  always  ex- 
piated with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xiv.  xxii. 
57.  lxiii.  Dionys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  X)w,  fragm. 
91,  92.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suet.  Dom. 
8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of 
some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared,  Va~ 
ler.  Max.  viii.  1,  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  Plin.  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests. 
Concerning  their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  very 
much  in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of 
the  magistrates.  When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman 
territory,  he  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance 
of  sacred  rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples,  Dionys.  ii.  7» 
So  Livy  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest 
number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defray- 
ing these  expenses,  (iinde  in  eos  sumptus  erogareturj)  i.  20. 
but  appointed  a  public  stipend  (stipendium  de  publico  statuit)y 
to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking  of 
Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about 
the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale, 
and  others  determining  it  by  lot;  Romulus  made  a  law  that 
two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue,  with- 
out bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune* 
should  be  chosen  from  each  curia%  to  officiate  as  priests  in 
that  curia  or  parish  for  life  ;  being  exempted  by  age  from 
military  service,  and  bylaw  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In 
alter  ages  the  priest  claimed  a*  immunity  from  taxes,  which 
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the  Pontifccs  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At 
last  however  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exigen- 
ces, forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to 
pay  up  their  arrears,  (annorum^  per  quos  non  dederant, stipen- 
d'mm  exactum  est^)  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s.  44.  Augustus  increas- 
ed both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  (commoda)  of  the 
priests;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  as 
he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, Dio,  lii.  23,25.  liii.  15.  whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of 
money  (sal arium  ;)  being  given  to  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed of  a  province.  Id.  78,  22.  xliii.  4.  lxxviii.  22.  Tacit, 
Agric.  42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ;  as 
for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  Suet.  Vest.  1 8.  Digest,  and 
for  others,  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10.  When  Theodosius  the 
Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at  Rome,  Zosimus  men- 
tions only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public  money  for  sacrifices, 
and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the  temples,  v.  v 
38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  was  made, 
in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  those,  who  de- 
voted themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.    Honour,  per- 
haps, was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  at- 
tended only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised 
them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.    There  is  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Aurclian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.  which  some 
apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the 
priests  of  a  particular  temple  ;  Pontijices  roboravit,  sc.  Aure- 
lianus,  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries  ;  decrc- 
vi t  etiam  emolumenta  ministris,  and  granted  certain  emolu- 
ments to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who  took  care  of 
the  temples.    The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  antistites  or  chief  priests ;  the 
sacerdofes  or  ordinary  priests;  and  the  ministri,  or  meanest 
priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auctoratos  in  tertia  jura  mifiis- 
tros^  v.  350.  but  for  the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the 
Pontijices  or  Sacerdotes,  and  the  ministri ;  as  in  Vopiscus; 
so  in  teg.  14.  Cod.  Theodos.  de  pagan,  sacrif.  et'templis. 

SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 


rHE  priests  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  assist  in 
performing  sacred  rites :  but  those  who  had  no  children 
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procured  free-born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married. 
These  were  called  Camilli  and  Camilla,  Dionys.  ii.  24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  ^Editui 
or  jEdititmni,  Gel!,  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  Popje,  Victimarii  and  Cultrarii;  to 
whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly 
applied,  Ovid.  Fast*  i.  319.  iv.  637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.  6.  iii. 
488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Flamines  in 
sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii;  and  the  girls,  Flamini.*, 
Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians,  Tibicincs, 
Tubichies,  Fidicines,  &c.  Liv.  ix.  30. 


III.  The  PLACES  ub  RITES  of  SACRED 

THINGS. 


THE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were 
called  temples,  Templa,  (fana,  delubra,  sacraria,  edes 
sacra),  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs;  hence  called  Augusta. 
A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  de- 
dicated to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon,  Dio,  liii.  27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacellum  or  .Maria. 
A  wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship, 
was  called  Lucus,  a  grove,  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plaut.  Amph.  v.  1,  42. 
The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains  ; 
hence  Esse  locis  supcros  testatur  silva,  Lucan.  ix.  522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows, 
and  sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  \. 
1.  Hence  the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  (ver- 
ba et  incantamenta  carmimuri),  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1, 
34.  When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they 
should  mistake,  they  used  to  say,  Quisquis  es,  Plaut,  Pud.  i. 
4,  37.  Virg.  Ain.  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in 
doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some 
divinity,  Phut.  Most.  iii.  1,  137.  Apulri.  dc  deo  Socratis.  fn 
the  day  time  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
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part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the 
night  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plant.  Pud.  Prol.  8. 
The  stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered, 
(capite  velato  vel  operto)  looking  towards  the  east.  A  priest 
pronounced  the  words  before  them,  (verba  praibot).  They 
frequently  touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of 
the  gods;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  (in  gyrum  se 
convertebani),  Liv.  v.  21.  towards  the  right,  PlauU  Cure.  i.  1. 
70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth,  (dextram 
ori  admovebant ;  whence  adoratio).  and  also  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  ( proewnbebant  arts  advolut'i). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer 
up  vows,  (VOVERE,  vota  facere,  suscipere,  concipere,  nun- 
cupare,  &c.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called 
Ludi  votivi,  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of 
a  city,  &c.  Also  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is, 
all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to 
the  end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10.  xxxiv.  44.  In  this  vow 
among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festus  in  Mamer- 
tini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  in  paper  or 
waxen  tablets,  to  seal  them  up,  (obsignare),  and  fasten  them 
with  wax  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods;  that  being 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy ;  hence,  Genua  incerare  deo- 
rum*  Juvenal,  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were 
granted,  the  vows  were  said  valere,  esse  rata,  &c.  but  if  not, 
cadere,  esse  irrita,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus  ;  and 
when  he  obtained  his  wish,  (voti  compos?)  voti  damnatus, 
was  bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed,  Macrob. 
Sat,  iii.  2.  vel  voto,  Virg.  Eel.  v,  80.  Hence,  damnabis  tu 
quoque  voth\  i.  e.  obligabis  ad  vota  solvenda,  shalt  bind  men  to 
perform  thtir  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for,  Virg. 
ibid,  reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  pr*d*  debita* 
JUv.  debiti  vel  meriti  honores,  merita  dona,  he.  A  vowed 
•feast  (epulum  votivumi)  was  called  Polluctum,  PUntt.  Rud. 
v.  3,  63.  from  pollucere  to  consecrate,  Id.  Siich.  i.  3,  80. 
hence polhtcibiliter  canare,  to  fei;st  sumptuously,  Id.  Most.  \. 
1,  23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lie 
(iihcubare)  in  their  temples,  :ts  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
sponses in  their  sleep,  Srrv.  in  Virg.  vii.  8H.  C:c.  divin.  i.  43» 
The  side  in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  ./Esculapius, 
Plant.  Ci'rc.  i.  1,  61.  ii.  2,  10,  be. 
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Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes 
m  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  (tabula  votiva)  re- 
presenting the  circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virg. 
xii.  768.  Horat.  Od.  i.  5.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  Hi.  37.  So  soldiers, 
when  discharged,  used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gla- 
diators their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat,  Ep.  i.  1,4.  and  poets, 
when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollo, 
Stat.  Sih.  iv.  4,  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and  for  the 
sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  shew  a  picture  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, Juvenal,  xiv.  301.  Pkrdr.  iv.  21,  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm, 
expressed  his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that 
his  image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of 
the  other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games, 
Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  (gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be 
made  to  the  gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate 
events.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  re- 
markable success,  used  to  send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Ne- 
mesis, (Ultrix  facinorum  impiorum^  bcnorumque?ViJEMiK~ 
trix,  Marcel/in.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Liv.  xlv.  41. 
To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  even'  year,  on  a  certain  day  begged  an  alms  from 
the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him,  (ca- 
vam  manum  asses porrigentibus  prabens),  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Dio* 
liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victorv,  a  thanksgiv- 
ing (SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  the 
senate  to  be  made  in  all  the  temples  ;  Liv.  iii.  63.  and  what 
was  called  a  LECTJSTERNIUM,  when  couches  were 
spread  (lecti  vel  puhinaria  sternebantur),  for  the  gods,  as  if 
about  to  feast,  and  their  images  taken  down  from  their  pe- 
destals, and  placed  upon  these  couches  round  the  altars, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  Ad  omnia 
puhinaria  sacrificulum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  supplicatio  deer  eta  est, 
Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10.  This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often 
boasts  had  never  been  conferred  on  any  other  person  without 
laying  aside  his  robe  of  peace,  (togatus,)  Dio,  37.  36.  Cic. 
Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  &  10.  The  author  of  the  decree  was  L. 
Cotta,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6.  xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was  also  decreed 
in  times  of  danger  or  public  distress  ;  when  the  women  pro- 
smiling  themselves  on  the  ground  sometimes  swept  the  tem- 
ples with  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7.    The  Lectistcrnium  was  first 
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introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356.  Liv.  v.  1 3. 

In  sacrifices  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaste  and  pure  ;  that  they  should  bathe  them-  • 
selves ;  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  that  tree,  which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the  garb  of  sup- 
pliants, with  dishevelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted. 
Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  (hosti* 
vel  victim*,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and 
blemish,  (decor*  ct  integr*  vei  intact*,  never  yoked  in  the 
plough),  ibid.  i.  83.  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk, 
Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they  were  called  cgregia,  eximi*  led*. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribands,  (infulis  et  t>/*/fc,) 
Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns ;  and  their  horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Pop*y  with  their 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  ( qui  succincii  erant 
et  ad  ilia  nudi,  Suet.  Calig.  32.)  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned 
a  bad  omen.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
loose  before  the  altar;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled 
away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Cic  Divin.  i.  45.  (see  p,  ' 
177.)  a  salted  cake,  mola  salsa,  vel  frugcs  sals*,  Virg.  Mri.  ii. 
1 33.  Far  et  mica  salis,  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e.  Far  tostum,  com- 
minutum,  et  sale  mistumy  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt),  was 
sprinkled  (inspergebatur)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frank- 
incense and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest  having 
first  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tasted  to  those 
that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIBATIO,  Serv.  i* 
Virg.  j£n.  iv.  57,  &c.  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  esscmacta, 
i.  e.  magis  aucta  :  Hence  immolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrifice  ; 
for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen,  as, 
c*dere,  jagulare,  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs 
between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which  was 
called  Libamina  prima,  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  246. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cultrarius,  with  an  ax  or  a 
mall,  (malleo),  Suet.  Calig.  32.  by  the  order  of  the  priest, 
whom  he  asked  thus,  A gone?  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  323.  and  the 
priest  answered,  Hoc  age,  Suet.  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was  stab- 
bed (jugidabatur)  with  knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught 
(excepta)  in  goblets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then 
flayed  and  dissected.    Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
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HoLOCAUSTUM,  (ex  oAoy  totliS  et  xaiv  tiro),  Virg.  vi.  25,  but 
usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  between 
the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  ( qui  sacrci 
v.  sacrificium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  Virg.  G.  1. 
393.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  ani- 
mal, and  divided  it  into  different  parts, was  said prosecare  exta; 
Liv.  v.  21.  Plaut.  Pcen.  ii.-t,  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided 
were  called  PRosicii€  or  Prosecta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163. 
These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks  ; 
whence  Dionysius  concludes,  the  Romans  were  of  Greek  ex- 
traction, vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  (exta  cons}  deb  ant), 
Virg.  iv.  G4.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable,  (si  exta  dona 
essent),  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, or  to  have  pacified  the  gods  (diis  litasse) ;  if  not,  (si  exta 
non  bona  vel  prava  et  tristia  esseut),  another  v  ictim  was  offer- 
ed up,  (sacrificium  instaurabatur,  vel  victimc  succidanea  mac- 
tabatur),  and  sometimes  several,  Cic.  de  divin.  ii.  36,  38.  Su- 
et. Cxs.  81.  Liv.  xxw  16.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  p;irt  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
give  the  most  certain  presages  of  futuritv;  hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.*  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris  and  pars  iiostilis  vel  ini- 
mici.  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  themselves;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen 
to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had*  what  was  called  CA- 
PUT, Liv.  viii.  9.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  12.  Li/can.  i.  621.  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres;  thus,  //;  i:na  fibra,  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Ecce 
vidi  t  capiti  fibrarum  incrcsvere  molem  Aiteritts  capitis,  Lucun. 
i.  627.  En  capita  paribus  bina  consurgunt  toris,  Senec.  CEdip. 
S56.  Caput  jeeinoris  duplex,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6,  9.  i.  e.  two 
lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly 
called  Porta,  v.  -ta,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls 
auctum  in  jeeinore,  xxvii.  20.  s.  28.  A  liver  without  this 
protuberance,  (jeear  sine  capitc),  or  cut  off,  (caput  jeeinoris 
cssum),  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen;  (nihil  tristius),  Cic. 
divin.  i.  52.  ii.  13.  &  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.  or  when  the  heart  of  the 
victim  could  not  be  found  ;  for  although  it  was  known,  that  an 
animal  could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  16.  yet 
it  was  believed  sometimes  to  be  wanting;  as  happened  to 
Csesar,  a  little  before  his  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on 
that  day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and 
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purple  robe,  ibid,  i.  52.  Valcr.  Max.  i.  6,  13.  whereupon  the 
Haruspex  Spurinna  earned  him  to  heware  of  the  ides  of  . 
JVIarch,  ibid,  vt  Suet.  Jul.  81.  The  principal  fissure  or  division 
of  the  liver,  fjisstim  jecorcs  familiar?  ft  vitalr)^  was  likewise 
particularly  attended  to,  Civ.  Nat.  D.  iii.  6.  Divin.  i.  10.  ii. 
13,  14.  as  also  its  fibres  or  pans,  and  those  of  the  lungs4  ibid. 
fc?  Virg.  G.  i.  484.  JFm.  iv.  6.  x.  17G. 

After  the  Haruspives  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  wt  re  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense,  and  burnt  (adolcbantur  vel  cremabantuf)  on 
the  altar.  The  entrails  were  said,  Diis  dari^  reddx  ct  port  iei, 
( quasi  porrigi,  vel  porro  jact)>  whin  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars,  (cum  arts  vel  jlanimh  imponerentur),  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 

252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  Dii  Muring  they 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hone  ,  if  any  thing  un- 
lucky fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doh:g  \\  hat  he  had  re- 
solved on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  h.ippen  inter  c*\a  (sc. 
extd)  et  porrecta,  between  the  time  of  kiiling  the  victim  and 
burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  re- 
solution and  executing  it,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 8. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  s<  t  lorm;  lLicET,or 
ire  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  (Epula  sacrificale*), 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Septemviri  Epid$nes.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  dis- 
tribution of  flesh  used  to  be  nude  to  the  people,  called 
VisceratW,  Liv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xli.  28.  Cic. Off.  ii.  16. 
Suet.  CV.v.  38.  For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but 
whatever  is  under  the  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between 
the  bones  and  the  skin,  oerv.  in  Virg.  jEu.  i.  211.  iii.  G22.  vi. 

253.  Suet.  Vitell.  13. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  diflf-  red  from 
those  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  146.  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
8,  41.  their  neck  was  bent  upwards,  (sursum  rvjiccttbalur)y 
the  knife  was  applied  from  above,  (it.poncbatur),  and  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The  v  ic- 
tims 
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tims  offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black.    They  were  kill- 
.  ed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards,  ( pron*):  the  knife  was 
applied  from  below,  (supponebatur),  and  the  blood  was  pour- 
ed into  a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,  (fundendo  manu  supina),  and  praved 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black  ;  only 
sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning 
the  hand,  (invergendo,  Ha  ut  manu  in  sinistram  partem  versa 
patera  converterctur),  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  down- 
wards, and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  Tusc. 

•  •      _  g  ^* 

H  •  • 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds  ;  some  were  stated  (stata 
et^so/emnid),  others  occasional,  ffortuita  et  ex  accident!  natay 
as,  those  called  expiatory \  for  averting  bad  omens,  (ad porten- 
ta  vel  prodigia procuranda,  cxpianda  et  avertenda  vel  overrun' 
canda)>  making  atonement  for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  piacu- 
jl  aria,  ad  crimen  expiandumj  and  the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans. — 
By  an  ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls, 
wfoSoc-iaj,  Lex  proditiGnis,  ii.  10.  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and 
the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them  with 
impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  might 
devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,  (exlegione 
J?imana%  called  Scripta,  because  perhaps  the  soldiers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legion,  the  Velites^  Subitarii,  Tumul/uariiy  &c. 
we  re  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim,  ( piacu- 
IitfUy  i.  e.  in  pi&culunu  hostiam  cadere),  Liv.  viii.  10.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
offered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
657.  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ;  ne 
homo  immolaretur^  Plin.  xxx.  i.  s»  3.  Mankind,  says  Pliny, 
are  under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolish- 
ing so  horrid  a  practice,  ( qui  sustulcre  monstra^  in  quibus  ho- 
minem  occidere  reHgiisis&imum  erat,  mandi  vera  etiam  saluber- 
rimum.)  Ibid.  We  read  however  of  two  men  who  were  slain 
as  victims  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martius 
Uy  the  Ponti flees  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Julius  Cresar,  A.  708.  Dioy  xliii.  24.  Whence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny,  respected 
only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to, 
ihrnt.  Epod.  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Anto- 
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nlus  to  a  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and 
equites,  who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  vie- 
tims  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A. 
U.  713.  Dio,  xlviii.  14.  Suetonius  makes  them  only  300, 
Aug.  15.  To  this  savage  action  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem,  i.  11. 
In  like  manner,  Sex.  Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea  not  only 
horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune,  Dio,  xlviii. 
48.  Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Cic.  Vat.  14.  Horat. 
Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or 
Altare,  an  altar :  Altaria  (ab  altitudine)  tantum  diis  su- 
peris  consecrabantur  ;  ar*  et  diis  superis  et  inferis,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Eel.  v.  66.  JEn.  ii.  515.  In  the  phrase,  Pro  oris  ct  focis% 
ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the 
house,  where  the  Penates  were  worshipped  ;  and  focus,  for 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  wor- 
shipped, Cic.  Dom.  40,  41 .  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  Phil,  ii.  30. 
Sallust.  Cat.  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  C<cs.  B.  C.  iii.  105. 
universally  revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called 
verbena,  i.  e.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  120.  Eel.  vi'ri. 
65.  Donat.  Ter.  iv.  4,  5.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11,  7.  adorned  with 
flowers,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13,  15.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  298.  Sil.  16. 
309.  and  bound  with  woolen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6,  6.  Virg.  JF.n. 
iv.  459.  therefore  called  nexa  torques,  i.  e.  coronx,  Id.  G.  iv. 
276. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Paus.  4.  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
iii.  10.  §>.  Rose.  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2,  43.  as  among  the  Jews, 
1  Kings,  i.  50.  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 
ters, Terent.  Heut.  v.  2, 22.  Plaut.  Pud,  iii.  4,  18.  Most.  v.  i. 
45.  to  insolvent  debtors  and  criminals,  Tacit,  Aiinal.  iii.  60. 
where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic.  Tusc.  i. 
35.  Virg.  jEn.  i.  349.  ii.  513,550.  and  whence  it  was  unlaw* 
ful  to  drag  them,  Cic,  Dom.  41 .  but  sometimes  they  put  fire 
and  combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  person 
might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god, 
(Vulcan),  Plaut.  Most.  v.  i.  65.  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  un- 
roofed it,  (tectum  sunt  demoliti),  that  he  might  perish  under 
the  open  air,  Nep,  Paus.  5.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refitgi- 
um,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  5,  2. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Ca?sar  in.  the  forum, 
«n  the  place  where  he  was  burnt  \  and  ordained  that  no  per- 
son 
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son  who  fled  there  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment;  a  thing  which,  s-.tys  Dio,  had  Seen  granted  to 
no  one  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity;  except  the  asylum  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  nam'-,  being  so  blocked  up, 
that  no  one  could  entrr  it,  Dh,  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine  of 
Julius  was  notahvavs  esteemed  inviolable  ;  the  son  of  Antony 
was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it/  Suet.  Aug.  17. 

There  were  various  \>  <?sels  and  instruments  used  v\  sacrifi- 
ces; as,  acerra  vi  1  thuriitilum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense  ; 
simpulum  vel  simpuvium*  guttum*  capis,  -i-/7s,  patera,  cups  us-  . 
ed  in  libations,  <?//<f,  pots;  tripodes,  tripods  ;  secures  vel  bipen- 
nes,  axes;  cultri  vel  sece&pit*,  knives,  Sec.  But  these  will  be 
better  understood  by  representation  than  description. 


The  ROMAN  YEAH. 


ROMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months;  the  first  of  which  was  called  Martius,  March, 
from  Mars  his  supposed  father  ;  Ovid.  fast.  iii.  75,  Sc  98.  the 
second  Aprilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus, 
(ApfoSi™),  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  39.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  or  because 
then  trees  and  flowers  open  (se  aperiunt,  their  buds,  Plutarch, 
in  Numa,Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the  third,  Mains  *  May,  from 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius,  June, 
from  the  goddess  Junv,or  in  honour  of  the  young,  (juniorum), 
and  May,  of  the  old,  (niajoruni) ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427.  The 
ty&t  were  named  from  their  number,  ^tiintllis,  Sextilis,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November \  December,  ibid.  i.  41.  ^itintilis 
was  afterwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Cresar,  and  Sextilis 
Augustus,  from  Augustus  Cxsar ;  because  in  it  he  had  first 
been  made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Su- 
et. 31.  Dio,\x.  6.  in  particular,  he  had  become  master  of  _ 
Alexandria  in  -/Egypt,  A.  U.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after  (lus* 
tro  tcrtio),  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  29th 'of  August,  had 
vanquished  the  Rhani,  by  means  of  Tiberius,  Horat.  Od.  iv. 
14,  3  4.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  months, 
but  tlv-se  werti  forgotten  after  their  death,  Suet.  Domit.  13. 
Fl'vu  Fuu.  51. 

Numa  added  two  months,  calh  d  Jarwarhts,  fom  J  units  ; 
and  febri<t;r;;/\\hcc;\<-  \   '     :j  the  people  v.- ere  purified  (jibrn*- 
L  :'.:i>\  i.  c.  f/'irgciLii      v  A  ;,';.v?:\;^r ::r),  by  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice 
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fice  (Februalza)  from  "the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for  this 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  21. 
Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  49.  Tibull.  iii.  1,  2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  354-  days  ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin.  xxxiv. 
7.  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  for- 
tunate. But  as  ten  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48 
minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the  lunar  year 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appointed  that  every 
other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Mensis  Intcrcalarisy 
or  MdrccdGJilus,  should  be  inserted  between  the  23d  and  24th 
day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  intercalating  of  this  month 
was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of  the  Pontificcs  ;  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year 
longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or 
their  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or 
later  resign  his  office,  or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might 
have  longer  or  shorter  time  to  collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  legg. 
'ii.  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6.  Att.  v.  9.  13.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Ces. 
40.  Dhy  xl.  62.  Ccnsorin.  20.  Mucrob.  Sat.  i.  13.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  licence,  the  months  were  transposed  from  their 
stated  seasons  ;  the  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn, 
and  the  autumnal  into  summer,  Cic.  Alt.  x.  1 7. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolv- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of 
it,  the  use  of  intercalations  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707. 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  as- 
signed to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they  still  con- 
tain. To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st  of 
the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and  December, 
the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days ;  so 
that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confusion^ 
consisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days,  Suet.  Cas.  40  Plin. 
xviii.  25.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.  Censorin.  de  die  Nat.  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a 
celebrated  astror.omer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cxsar  had 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was 
formed  horn  his  arrangement,  by  Flavins  a  scribe,  digested 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old 
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manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  ; 
which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  die  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  conti- 
nues in  use  to  this  day  in  al!  Christian  countries,  without  any 
other  variation,  than  that  of  the  old and  new  Style;  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  tha 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had  been  on  the  21st  March, 
then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October:  and  to  make 
the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  was 
then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  ; 
he  ordained,  that  every  100th  yeaf  should  not  be  leap  year, 
excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly 
amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to  a  more  ac- 
curate computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in  5200 
years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the 
year  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and 
14th  September,  so  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 
days ;  and  thenceforth  the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same 
year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the 
legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th  March,  should 
begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place  1st 
January  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  Ka- 
lendS)  NoncS)  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALEN- 
DS vel  Calend*,  (acalando  vel  vocan'do),  from  a  priest  calling 
out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon ;  the  5th  day,  NON^E, 
the  nones ;  the  13th,  ID  US,  the  ides,  from  the  obsolete  verb 
iduarcy  to  divide  ;  because  the  ides  divided  the  month.  The 
nones  were  so  called,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  were 
nint?  davs  from  the  id  A, 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  jivics  fell  on  the 
7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15  th.  The  first  day  of  the  intercala- 
ry month  was  called  Calf.kd.£  Intercalarfs,  Cic,  i^tunt. 
C.J.  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Csrsar,  Kal.  inter- 
(  ala Ri:s  priores,  Clc.  Fam.  vt.  14. — Intra  scptimas  Calen- 
ti'/v,  in  7  iv.or.iiis,  JJuriinl*  i.  100.  6.  «SV.v/<f  kulciida^  i.  e.  Ka- 
!  /.u'f  sevil  invK\is,  the  Civ.il  day  of  June,  Ccid.  Ft:st»  vi.  181. 

Caesar 
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Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by 
observing  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  divided  the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  HerodoU  ii.  4.  These 
supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  those  months 
which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference, 
Dio,  xliii.  26.  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less 
than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  ./Egyptian 
and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with.  September, 
and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (see  p.  84.)  whence  these  days 
were  called  Nun  din.*,  quasi  No  vending,  having  seven  in- 
termediate days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16.  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of  time.  The  time 
indeed  between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  a  law  was 
called,  Trinum  nundinum,  or  Trinundinum,  Liv*  iii.  35. 
Cic.  Dom.  16,  17.  Phil,  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi,  12.  But  this  might  in- 
clude from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the  table 
containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  (tabula  promulgatio- 
ns,) was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics 
never  put  nitndtnum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the 
later  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  consuls  remained  in  office,  which  then  probably  was  too 
months,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  28.  &  43.  so  that  there  were 
12  consuls  each  year ;  hence  nundinum  is  also  put  for  the  two 
consuls  themselves,  {collegium  consilium),  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  (hebdomndes,  v. 
-dx,  vel  septimana),  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little 
before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  uni- 
versally prevailed,  xxxvii.  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are  ;  Dies  Solis,  Sun- 
day; Luna,  Monday;  Martis,  Tuesday  ;  Mcrcurii,  Wednes- 
day ;  Jovis,  Thursday,  Veneris,  Friday ;  Salurni,  Saturday  ; 
ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.    Thus  thev  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pri- 
die  KalendaSy  sc.  ante,  or  Pridie  Kalendarum  Jajutarii,  mark- 
ed 
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cd  shortly,  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th 
December,  Tertio  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  die  ante,  or  ante,  diem  tertium 
Kal.  Jan.  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  Thus, 

>     A  TABLE  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th 
days  of  that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalendas  Martii  or 
Martian  ;  and  hence  this  year  is  called  Bissf.xtii.is. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives, except  Aprilis,  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning  ;  but 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  w^w*,  or  new  moon :  hence 
ad  Gracas  Kalendas  solvere,  for  nwtquam,  Suet.  Aug.  87. 

The  dav  among  the  Rom  ms  was  either  civil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  C1VILIS)  was,  from,  mid-night  to 
mid-night.  The  pans  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox;  2.  Me- 
dUnoctis  inclination  vel  </?  media  node;  3.  Gallicinium,  cock- 
crow, or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ; 
4.  Conticinium,  when  they  give  over  t roving;  5.  Diluculum, 
the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane,  the  morning;  7.  Antcmeridianum  tempus, 
the  forenoon;  8.  Meridies,  noon  or  midday;  9.  Tempus  po- 
meridiannm,  vel  meridiei  inclination  afternoon;  10.  Solis  occa- 
sus,  sun-set;  11.  Vesper  ay  the  evening;  12.  Crept/scutum,  the 
twilight,  (dubium  tempus,  noctis  an  diei  sit:  Li'co  dubia  res 
crepe  rx  dicta,  Van*.  L.L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  fax,  when  candles 
were  lighted,  called  also  prim*  tenebra,  Liv.  Prima  lumina. 
If  oral. — 14.  Concubia  nox,\<A  concubium,  bed-time  ;  Liv.  xxv. 
9. — 15.  Intempesta  nox,  or  silentium  noctis,  far  on  in  the 
night;  16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediant  noctcm,  Censorin.  de  die  nat. 
c.  24. 

Thenataral  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons: 
hence  hcra  hiberna  for  brevissima,  Piaut.  Pseud,  v.  2.  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (yigilia  prima, 
secunda,  &c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  like- 
wise of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year:  Thus, 
hora  sexta  noctis,  midnight ;  Septima,  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  Octava,  two,  &c.  Pliu.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (Jxorologia  solaria  vel  sciateticd) 
was  known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into 
hours ;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
They  only  mention  sun-ribing  and  sun-setting,  before  and  af- 
ter midday,  Censorin.  23.  According  to  Pliny,  midday  was  not 
added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60.  an  aceensus  of  the  consuls 
being  appointed  to  call  out  that  lime,  (accenso  consulum  id 
pronunciante),  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  senate-house, 
between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gr/Ecostasis,  Ptin, 

ibid* 
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ibid,  where  ambassadors  from  G  recce  and  other  foreign  conn* 
tries  used  to  stand,  Varr.  L,  L,  iv.  32.  Cic.  ad      Fr,  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented dials  at  Lacedrcmon  "«n  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  treat, 
Flin,  ii.  70.  The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next  near  the  Ros- 
tra by  M.  Valerius  Messala  the  Consul,  who  brought  it  from 
Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481.  Plin*  vii. 
CO.  Gcll.  ex  Plaut,  iii.  3.  Hence,  ad  solarium  versari,  for  in 
foro,  Cic.  Quint.  1 8.  Scipio  NasTca  first  measured  time  by 
water,  or  by  a  clepsydra,  which  served  by  night  as  Well  as  by 
day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid,  (See  p.  248.)  The  use  of  clocks  and 
watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIVISION  or  DAYS  and  ROMAN 
FESTIVALS. 


DAYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordi- 
nal*)'business,  (dies  PROFESTI).  There  were  some  partly 
the  one,  and  partly  the  other,  (dies  INTERCISI,  i.  e.  ex 
parte  festi,  et  ex  parte  profesti),  half  holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Festi  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and 
panics  were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from 
business.  The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  bu- 
siness were  called  FERIiE,  holidays,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  Divin. 
i.  45.  and  were  cither  public  or  private. 

Public  Ferite  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  (STATjE),  or 
annually  fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests, 
(CONCEPTIVjE),  or  occasionally  appointed  by  order  of 
the  consul,  the  praetor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  (Imperative.) 
The  stnted  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 
1.  In  January,  AGONALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the 
9th,  (v.  '/</.)  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  318,  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th  May: 
CARMENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  on  the  11th  (111.  Id.):  Ovid,  ibid,  461.    But  this 
was  an  half  holiday,  (interviews);  for  after  midday  it  was  dies 
prof,  it  us,  a  common  work  day.  On  the  13th  (Idibus)  a  wether 
(vcrvexveX  ovis  scmimas,  itris)  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Ovid, 
Fast,  i.  5S8.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  confer- 
red 
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red  on  Caesar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and  prosperity, 
(omnia  famtri),  Plin.  28,  2.  s.  5.  and  to  send  presents  to  their 
friends.  (See  p.  56.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates  entered  on 
their  office :  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work 
they  had  to  perform,  {opera  auspicabantur),  Senec.  Ep.  83. 
Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUN  ALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  cn  the 
13th  (7</i6tij);'LUPERCALI A,  to  L  ycaean  Pan,  on  the  15th, 
(xv.  KaLMart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17th; 
FERALIA,  (quod  turn  epulas  ad  scpulchra  amicorum  fere- 
bant,  vel pecudes  feriebant,  Festux^y  to  the  Dii  Manes*  on  the 
21st,  (Ovid  says  the  17th),  and  sometimes  continued  f  ar  seve- 
ral days ;  after  whicty  frtends  and  relations  kept  a  feast  of 
peace  and  love  (charistia}  for  settling  differences  and  quarrels 
among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Valer.  Max,  ii.  1,8. 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.  TERM  IN  ALIA,  to  Terminus  ;  REGI- 
FUGIUM  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  cf 
king  Tarquin,  on  the  21th  ;  EQUIRIA,  horse  races  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRON  ALIA,  celebrated  by  the  ma- 
trons for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war 
terminated  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
170.  on  the  first  day ;  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  hus- 
bands to  their  wives,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet. 
Vesp.  19.  Festum.  ANC1LIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and 
the  three  following,  when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  carried 
through  the  city  by  the  Sain,  who  used  then  to  be  entertained 
with  sumptuous  feasts  ;  whence  Sa/iares  dapes  vel  even*,  for 
lauU  opipare,  opulent*,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37,  2.  LIBERALIA, 
to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kal.  Apr.)  when  young  men 
used  ta  put  on  the  Toga  virilism  or  manly  gown;  QUIN- 
QUATRUS,  -uum  vel  ^tiinquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810. 
Cell.  ii.  21.  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  first  only 
for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five  ;  whence  they  got  their 
name.  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their  master?, 
called  Minervalia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on 
the  23d  May,  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites  were  pu- 
rified (lustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb  ;  hence  it  was  called 
Tubilustrium,  vel  -i  a,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  829.  v.  725.  HILA- 
RI  A,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Mcgalcnses,  to  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4ih  or  5th;  CERE  ALIA,  or 
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Ludi  Cerealcs,  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th  ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the 
15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed,  (for das  boves,  i.  e- 
grav'uU^  qux  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  5,  629.  PA- 
LILIA  vol  Parilin^  to  Pales  %  the  21st.  (Sec  p.  1.)  on  this  day- 
Caesar  appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated 
ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labi  en  us 
and  the  sons  of  Pompev  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached 
Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio,  xliii.  42.  ROBI- 
GALIA,  to  Rcbigus  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from 
mildew,  (a  rubigine)y  on  the  25th ;  FLOR  A  LI  A,  to  Flora  or 
Chloris,  (ut  omnia  bene  deforescerent^  shed  their  blossoms, 
Plin.  xviii.  129.)  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  attended  with  great  indecency,  LactanU  i.  20, 
10.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  249.  which,  is  said  to  have  been 
once  checked  by  the  presence  of  Cato,  Senee.  Ep.  97*  Martial. 
\.  3.  &  pr.rf.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only, 
(cum  omne  masculum  c.vpet/ebatur),  Juvenal,  vi.  339.  in  the 
house  of  the  consuls  and  pnrtors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
D'tOy  xxxvii.  35.  &  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected 
(constitutd)*  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Lares  called  Prss- 
tites,  C quod  omnia  tuta  prastant)^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.  on  the 
2d",*  C0MP1TALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at 
which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
Mania  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ;  but  this  cruel  custom  was 
abolished  by  Junius  lirutus,  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  7.  on  the  9th, 
LKMURIA.  to  the  L.emures^  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the 
dark,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
friends,  (manes  pater ni).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them 
for  three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately  for  six  days, 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  429.  on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of 
thirty  men  made  of  rushes,  (.simulacra  scirpeavirorum),  called 
Argci,  were  thrown  lrom  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vcsud 
Virgins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of 
that  number  of  old  men,  w  hich  used  anciently  to  be  thrown 
from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Feslus  in  Dtpontaki, 
Far.  de  Lat.  litj/f.  vii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  621,  &c  on  the  same 
day  was  the  festival  of  merchants.  ( fesium  mcr.  atcrum'),  when 
they  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury  ;  on  the 
23(1,  VULCAXALIA,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tubilu&triay  Le- 
cause.  then  the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid.  725. 

6.  In  Juik",  ou  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  god- 
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dess  Carna,  (qiu  vitalibus  humanis  pr*erai)y  of  Mars  Extra- 
muraneus,  whose  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
of  Juno  Moneta;  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi 
Piscatorii;  the  9th,  Vesta  li  a,  to  Vesta  ;  10th,  Matralia, 
to  mother  Matuta,  &c.  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the  six 
books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (conimigra- 
bant  (from  hired  lodgings,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Fam.  xiii. 
2.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune,  in 
memory  of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city, 
Liv.  ii.  40.  on  the  5th,  Ludi  Appollinares,  Liv.  xxv.  12. 
xxvii.  23.  the  12th,  the  birth-day  of  Julius  Caesar;  the  15th 
or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites,  (see  p.  27.)  the  lGth, 
DIES  ALLIENSIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated 
by  th«  Gauls,  (dies  ater  et  funestus),  Cic.  Att.  Ix.  5.  Suet. 
Vit.2.  the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  Vinalia,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Ju- 
piter and  Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29. 18th,  Consu alia,  games  in 
honour  of  Consus  the  god  of  counsel,  or  of  Equestrian  Neptune, 
at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
Liv.  i.  9.  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  (Prid.  Non.)  Ludi  Magnj  or 
Romani,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, for  the  safety  of  the  city  ;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or 
dictator  (Prttor  Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3.  the  30th,  Meditrinalia,  to 
Meditrina,  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,  (medendi),  when 
they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  vel  Ludi  An- 
gustales,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.  the  13th,  Faunalia  ;  the  15th, 
or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobris,  v.  -bcr, 
because  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed 
to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Pontifex  M.  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Fes t us. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  Epulum  Jovis  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  perform- 
ed on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman 
of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market,  Liv.  xxii. 
57.  Plutarch,  quast.  83.  £s?  in  Marcello;  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  No- 
rat.  Od.  nl  18.  on  the  17th,  (xvt.  KaU  Jan.)  SATUKNA- 
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LI  A,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole 
year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  Suet,  Aug.  75.  Vesp.  19. 
Stat.  Silv.v'i.  9.  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upon  an  equal 
footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  at  first  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  21.xxii. 
1.  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula,  for  five 
days,  Dio,  lix.  6.  Suet.  Claud.  1 7.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  So  Clau- 
dius, Dio%\x+  25.  Two  days  were  added,  called  Sigillaria, 
(a  sigiHis)  from  small  images,  which  then  used  to^be  sent  as 
presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children,  Macrob.  ibid. 
on  the  23d.  Laurewtinalia,  in  honour  of  Laurentia  Acca, 
the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus,  Varr.  L.  L. 
v.  3. 

The  FERINE  CONCEPTIVjE,  which  were  annually  ap- 
pointed (concipiebantur  vel  indicebemtur)  by  the  magistrates 
an  a  certain  day,  were, 

1.  FERLE  LATINS,  the  Latin  holidays,  (seep.  68.)  first 
appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  Liv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls  al- 
ways celebrated  the  Latin  feri*  before  they  set  out  to  their 
provinces :  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if 
any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  again  repeated,  (instaurari^)  Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAG  AN  ALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagis) 
to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.    See  p.  79. 

3.  SEMENTIViE,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Varrt 
ibid. 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares^  in  places  where  several 
ways  met,  (in  compitix). 

FEKliE  IMPERATIVE,  were  holidays  appointed  occa- 
sionally ;  as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones.  Sacrum 
movendialk  vel  fcri* per  novem  diesy  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31. 
for  expiating  other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2.  on 
account  of  a  victory,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium, 
(cum  jura  stant)^  a  cessation  from  business  on  account  of 
some  public  calamity,  as,  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an 
emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  3,  27.  iv.  26,  31.  vi.  2,  7.  viu  6,  28.  ix. 
7.  x.  4,  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  82.  SuprLiCATio  etLEcnsTER- 
nium,  &c.  See  p.  321. 

Fcri*  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birth-day  of  the 
emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games, 
as  that  of  Augustus  the  23d  September,  Dio,  Iii.  8.  26,  34. 
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'the  games  then  celebrated  were  called  Augusta  ma,  Dio7 
Ivi.  29.  as  well  as  those  on  the  12th  October,  (iv.  Id.  Octob.) 
in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome,  Dio,  liv.  10.  Ivi. 
46.  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  time,  un- 
der Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  Ncfasti,  kc.  (See 
p.  333.)  NundiiKC,  quasi  Nowndimr,  (see  p.  84.)  market-days 
which  happened  every  ninth  day  ;  when  they  fell  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio,  xl.  47.  Macrcb. 
Sat.  i.  13.  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitious, 
Suet.  Aug.  92.  used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  foregoing  year  to 
prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  awav  from  the  subsequent 
year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrangement  of 
Julius  Cxsar,  Dio,  xlviii.  33.  Pr/F.li  ares,  fighting  days,  and 
non  prtltares  ;  as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  ; 
for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the  word 
post,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  religiosi,  atri 
vel  infausti;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  58.  as  those  days  were,  on  which 
any  remarkable  disaster  had  happened  ;  as,  Dies  AHiensis, 
&c.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  15lm,  was  called 
Parhicidium;  because  on  that  day,  Cxsar,  who  had  been 
called  Pater  Patriae,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house,  Suet. 
C*s.  85.  h  88.  Conclave,  in  quo  casus  fuerat,  obstrnctum  et  in 
latrinam  conversum,  Dio,  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy 
days,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Die,  lx.  17. 


ROMAN  GAMES. 


("1  AMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of 
X  religious  worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always  con- 
secrated to  some  god ;  and  were  either  stated,  (Ludi  ST  ATI), 
the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated  among  the 
Roman  festivals,  or  vowed  by  generals  in  wnr,  (VOT1VJ), 
or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  (EXTKAOKDI- 
NAKI1). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celehrated  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to 
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Apollo  and  Diana,  called  Ludi  SjECULARES.  (See  p.  177.) 
But  they  were  not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus ;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses ;  of  which  the  chief 
were  Ludi  Romani  vel  Magni ,  Liv.  i.  35. 

L  LUDI  CIRCENSES. 


rT^HE  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
_L  cus,  and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently 
adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and 
was  of  an  oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The 
length  of  it  Was  three  stadia  or  furlongs  and  a  half>  i.  e.  437^ 
paces,  or  2187J  feet;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  sta- 
dium, with  rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectacula 
(i.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectarent),  rising  one  above  another,  the 
lowest  of  stone  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate 
places  were  allotted  to  each  Curia,  and  also  to  the  Senators  and 
to  the  Equites:  but  these  last  under  the  republic  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  rest  of  »the  people.  (See  p.  8.)  It  is  said  to 
have  contained  at  least  150,000  persons,  Dionys.  in.  68.  or, 
according  to  others,  above  double  that  number;  according  to 
Pliny,  250,000,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Some  moderns  say 
380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was  surround- 
ed with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  Eurlpus,  ten  feet  broad,  and 
ten  feet  deep ;  and  with  porticos  three  stories  high  (soai  remyeu) 
both  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  different  parts  there  were 
proper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  distur- 
bance. On  one  end  there  were  several  openings,  (ostid), 
from  which  the  horses  and  chariots  started,  (emittebantur), 
called  CAR  CERES  vel  Repagula,  and  sometimes  Career, 
{quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  exirenty  priusquam  magistratus  stg- 
tium  mitterity  Varro  L.  L.  iv.  32.)  first  built  A.  U.  425.  Liv. 
viii.  20.  Before  the  career es,  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, (Ilern.uli),  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  hors- 
es, Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  a  white  line,  {alba  lined),  or  a  cross 
furrow  filled  with  chalk  or  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were 
made  to  stand  in  a  straight  row  (frontibus  cquabantur)%  by 
persons  called  mora  tores,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  in- 
scriptions 
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scriptiom.  But  this  line,  called  also  Creta  or  Calx,  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or 
limit  of  victory,  (ad  victoria  notam),  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  58. 
Isidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,  Mors 
ultima  linen  rerum  est,  Ep.  i.  16,  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
micircle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner;  called  Mj£niana,  from  one 
M senilis,  who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  Fo- 
rum, to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection,  whence 
he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shews  of  gladiators, 
which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet, 
Col.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
h,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  called  Spina,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassi- 
od.  Ep.  iii.  51.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were 
three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  METjE,  or 
goals,  round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned,  (fiectebanf)% 
so  that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  met*  on  their  left  hand, 
Ovid.  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribvs  ad  metam  vel  cal- 
cem,  from  beginning  to  end,  Cic.  Am.  27.  Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina,  Augustus  erected  anobelisk  132 
feet  high,  brought  from  iEgypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  ano- 
ther 88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horses  set 
off,  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or 
having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr.  de  re 
Bust.  i.  2.  11.  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down,  (toU 
lebantur,  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteers 
had  completed,  one  for  each  round;  for  they  usually  ran  se- 
ven times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was 
engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called 
FALiE  or  phal>e.  Some  think  there  were  two  different 
kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top, 
which  were  erected  at  the  Meta  prima;  and  another  with  the 
figure  of  a  dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima.  Juvenal 
joins  them  together,  Consult t  ante  falas  delphinorumque  co- 
lumnas,  vi.  589.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  constructed, 
A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  Dio,  xlix.  43.  but  ova  admetas  curri- 
culis  numerandis,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  long  before,  A.  577. 
xli.  27.  as  they  are  near  600  years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  iii. 
Far.  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  (Dioscuri,  i.  e.  Jovenati,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii. 

21. 
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21.  agomun  presides);  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, TertuUum.  Spcctac.  8.  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  ani- 
mals, Plin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  (in  therms  et 
ferculis),  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Ovid,  Amor*  iii.  2.  44.  or  on  men's 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback, 
and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers, 
musicians,  Sec.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls 
and  priests  performed  sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shews  (spectaculd)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maxima* 
were  chiefly  the  following : 

1 .  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers  (agitatares  vel  auriga)  were  distributed  in- 
to four  parties  (greges)  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress 
or  livery ;  f actio  alba  vel  albata,  the  white  ;  russata,  the  red ; 
r  encta,  the  sky-coloured  or  sea  coloured ;  and  prasina,  the 
green  faction  ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  gol- 
den and  purple,  (factio  aurata  et  purpurea).  Suet.  Domit. 
7.  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  hu- 
mour or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  of 
the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  attracted  them;  but 
merely  the  dress ;  (Nunc  favent  panno.  pannum  amani),  Plin. 
Ep.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  contention  among  the  partizans  of  these  several  co- 
lours, Proccp.  BelL  Pers.  1. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  deter- 
mined by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave 
the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  mappd 
vel  panno  misso.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermuk  being  with- 
drawn, they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course  was  victor,  Propert.  ii.  25.  26.  This 
was  called  one  match,  (unus  MISSUS,  Sv),  for  the  matter 
was  almost  always  determined  at  one  heat;  and  usually  there 
were  twenty- five  of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were 
four  factions,  and  one  of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  cha- 
riots ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg*  G.  iii.  18.  (centum  quadra- 
j**gi),  sometimes  many  more  ;  but  then  the  horses  commonly 
went  onlv  five  times  round  the  course,  Suet.  Claud*  21.  Ner* 
112.  Domit.  4. 

The  victor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was 

rrownrd,  Sucf.  Calig-.       Vvtr.  'f.n.  iii.  245.  and  received  a 
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prize  in  money  of  considerable  value,  Martial,  x.  50.  74.  Ju- 
venal, vii.  113. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  .the  Greeks:  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U. 
459,jLfo.  x.  47.  The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  placed  on  it,  (adversus  pondus 
resurgit,  et  sursum  nititur,)  Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42.*.  81. 
12.  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  i. 
1.  5.  Juvenal,  xi.  181.  or  for  victory  itself,  Virg.  0.  iii.  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  8*  19.  Palma  lemniscata,  a  palm  crown  with  ribands, 
(lemnisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35.  Festus. 
Huic  consilio  palmam  do,  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  account  of 
this  contrivance,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds  ;  running,  (cursus);  leaping,  (saltus);  boxing,  ( put 
gilatus);  wrestling,  (facta);  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit, 
(disci  jactus) ;  hence  called  PentOlhhnn,  vel  -o«,  (Latine 
Quinojjertium,  Festus,)  or  Certamen  Athleticum  vel  Gymni- 
cum,  because  they  contended  naked,  with  nothing  on 

but  trowsers  or  drawers,  (subligaribus  tantum  vclati),  whence 
GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise,  or  a  school.  This  co- 
vering, which  went  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  Campestre,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  11. 
18.  («f?i§*fwe,  Pausan.  i.  44.)  because  it  was  used  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  those  who  used  it,  Campes- 
trati,  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  1 7.  So  anciently  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Thucudid.  i.  6. 

The  Athleta  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called 
Ceroma,  Martial,  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48.  Juvenal,  vi. 
245.  whence  liquida  palestra,  Lucan.  ix.  661.  Uncta  pales- 
tra, Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a  coarse  shaggy  garment 
called  Endromis,  -idis,  Martial,  iv.  19.  used  of  liner  stuff  by 
women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at  that  kind 
of  the  hand  ball  ( pila)y  called  Tricon  or  Harpastum,  Mar- 
tial, ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  (chiro- 
thec/t),  which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
strokes  fall  with  the  greater  weight,  called  Castus  vel  cestus, 
Virg.  ALn.  v.  379.  400. 

The  combatants  (Athlete)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place 
of  exercise,  (in  palestra  vel  gymnasia),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3. 
14.  and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Herat,  de  Art.  Poet. 

413. 
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413.  1  Corinth,  ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a 
covered  place  called  XYSTUS,  vel  -umy  surrounded  with  a 
row  of  pillars,  Peristylium,  Vttruv.  v.  2.  But  Xystum  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  walk  under  the  open  air,  (ambulatio ,  Hy~ 
pathra  vel  subdialis,  laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with 
trees,  joined  to  a  Gymnasium,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet. 
Aug.  72.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  PaUstrit*,  or  Xys- 
tici;  and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin,  xxiii. 
7.  63.  Magistcr  vel  Doctor  Palestricus,  Gymnasiarchu$yve\ 
-a,  Xystarchus,  vel  -cs.  From  the  attention  of  Antony  to  gym- 
nastic exercises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymnasiarcha 
by  Augustus,  Dio,  1.  5.  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a 
luctatio),  but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise 
itself;  hence  palest  ram  discere,  to  learn  the  exercise;  Cic, 
Orat,  iii.  22.  These  gymnastic  games,  ( gymnici  agones),  were 
very  hurtful  to  morals,  Plin.  iv.  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC,  (from  tt<n>^%wuy  invekor^)  because  the  victors,  Hie- 
romat,  Suet.  Ner.  24,  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads :  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Virg,  G,  iii.  18.  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian;  parsley  at 
the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which  they  en- 
tered through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  purpose  ; 
intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of 
walls,  Plin,  Ep,  x.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  sti- 
pend, (opsonia^  from  the  public,  ibid,  &  Vitruv.  ix,  Pr*f. 

3.  Lupus  TrojjE,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  no- 
blemen on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  JJio,  xliii.  23. 
Suet,  19.  and  frequendy  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Empe- 
rors, Suet,  Aug-.  43.  Tib,  6.  Cal,  18.  Claud.  21.  Ner,  7.  Dio, 
xlviii.  20.  li.  22.  &c.  described  by  Virgil,  jEn.  v.  561.  &c. 

4.  What  wascalled  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiarii,  who  were  ei- 
ther forced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  often  were  ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a 
natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire,  (auctora- 
mento^)  Cic.  Tusc.  Quast.  ii.  17.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat. 
17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  were 
brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
ple, 
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pie,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2, 4,  6.  They 
were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivarfa,  till  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition. Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once 
50O  lions,  who  were  all  dispatched  in  5  days  ;  also  18  ele- 
phants, Dio,  xxxix.  88.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also 
of  an  encampment  or  a  siege,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea  fight,  (Naumachia), 
which  was  at  first  made  in  the  Cirais  Maximus,  but  after- 
wards oftener  elsewhere.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber 
for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tiber.  72.  and  Domitian 
built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domitiani, 
Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called  Naumachiarii. 
They  were  usually  composed  of  captives,  or  condemned  ma- 
lefactors, who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor,  Dio,  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii. 
56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  re- 
newed, (instaurabantur),  Dio,  ivi.  27.  often  more  than  once. 
Id.  lx.  6. 

II.  SHEWS  of  GLADIATORS. 


THE  shews  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called 
Munera,  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them, 
Munerarius,  vel  -ator,  Editor  et  Dominus>  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19. 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Cic.  Irgg.  ii,  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of  siaugh-  * 
tering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  appease 
their  manes,  Virg.  i£n.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  (datisunt)  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Bmti  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A. 
U.  490.  Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions  ;  but  after- 
wards also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the  triumph  of 
Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days  in  which  11, (XX)  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed  ; 
and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio,  xlviii.  15.  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.    The  emperor  Claudius,  although 
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naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  render- 
.  ed  cruel  by  often  attending  the  se  spectacles,  Dio,  lx.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  (inludis) 
by  persons  called  LAN ISTjE,  who  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Fa- 
milia,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Aug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on 
strong  food;  hence  Sag't na  gladiatoria,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88. 

A  Lanista,  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators,  (tirones) 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  (dictata  et  leges)  in 
writing,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said 
commentary,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his  em- 
ployment, agladiis  recessisse,  Cic  Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with 
wooden  swords,  (rudibus  batuebant;  whence  batual'ia,  a  battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by 
weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  Plumbeo 
gladio  jugular  i,  Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  Jugulo  hunc  suo  sibi  gladio, 
I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Terrent.  Adelph.v.  8,  34.  0  plumbeum  pugionem! 
O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning!  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or 
of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be 
ad gladium  damnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year. 
This,  howevt  r,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  (gladiatorcs  sine 
mission?  edi  prohibuit),  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum 
damnati,  who  might  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But 
afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  in- 
clination, fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth,  Ju- 
venal, ii.  43,  viii.  191,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  12.  and 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tacit.  Annal. 
*  xv.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254,  &c.  and  dwarfs, 
{nam),  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse 
auctorati,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  auctor amentum, 
Sui  t.  Tib.  7.  or gladiatorium,  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  them,  Pet.  Arbiter,  117. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner 
of  fighting,  Some  were  called  Skcutores,  whose  arms  were 
an  Iv  nner,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  (rnassa 
plumbeo),  Isidor.  xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched 
(co  nmiittrbantur  rel  compoucbantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  com- 
bat-nt  of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  no- 
thi  -  on  nis  head,  Suet.  Calig.  30,  Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii. 
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205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance  called 
Tridcns  or  Fuscina,  and  in  his  right,  a  net,  (rete),  with 
which  he  attempted  to  entangle  (trretire)  his  adversary,  by 
casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together,  and 
then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed 
his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he  in- 
standy  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  net  for  a  second  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pur- 
sued, (whence  the  name  Secutor),  to  prevent  his  design  by 
dispatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillones,  (a  ^/u^, 
piscis),  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  hel- 
met ;  hence  a  Retiarius,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them, 
said,  w  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te 
peto,  piscem  peto:  Quid  me  fugis,  Galle?)  Festua.  The 
Mirmillo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler  ( parma  vel 
peltci)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,  (sivd  vel  harpc,  i.  e. 
gladio  incurvo  et  falcato),  and  was  usually  matched  with  a 
Thracian,  (Threx  w/Thrax,  i.  e.  T/irecidicis  armis  orna- 
tus)y  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Li  v.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6..  44.  Suet. 
Cal.  32.  Juvenal,  viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  ^uis 
Myrmilhni  componitur  tquimanus?  Threx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samni- 
tes,  Liv.  ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext.  64.  and  also  Hoplomachiy  Suet. 
Calig.  35.  Some  Dimachcri,  be  cause  they  fought  with  two 
swords ;  and  others  Laquearii,  because  they  used  a  noose  to 
entangle  their  adversaries,  I.sidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots, 
(ex  exscdis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
Essedarii,  Cic,  Fam.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal-  35.  Cas.  de  B.  G.  v. 
24.  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their 
eyes  shut,  (clausis  oculis),  who  were  called  ANDABaT/£,  Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabatarum  more  pugnarc>  to  fight  in 
the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  (sttpponebantur)  in  place 
of  those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Sup- 
posiTiTii,  or  Subdititii,  Martial,  v.  25,  8.  Those  who 
were  asked  by  the  people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postulatitii  : 
Such  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor's  private  charge,  and 
hence  called  Fiscales  or  Ctsariani.  Those  who  were  pro- 
duced and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Ordi- 
-varii,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Domit.  4. 
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When  a  number  fought  together,  (gregatim,  temcre  ac  sine 
arte)y  and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet. 
Aug,  45.  Cal.  30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  ge- 
nerally untrained,  Meridiani,  Settee  Epist.  7.  Suet.  Claud. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 
time  before  announced  the  shew,  (jnunus  edicebat,  Senec.  Ep. 
117.  ostendebat,  pronunciabat^  proponebat,  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii. 
8.  ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Tit,  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill 
pasted  up  in  public,  ( per  libellum  public*  afflxuni),  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things  seem  to  have  been  re- 
presented in  a  picture,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7. 95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7,s.33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile, 
often  in  the  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  22.  but  usually  in  an  Amphitheatre,  so 
called,  because  it  was  seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  join- 
ed, Pirn,  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made 
of  wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius 
Taurus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphi- 
theatre was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus, 
now  called  Colis/EUm,  from  the  colossus  or  large  statue  of 
Nero  which  stood  near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  8r,000  spectators.  Its  ruins  still  re- 
main. The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called 
Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to  pre- 
vent th«  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood ;  and 
the  persons  who  fought,  Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put  for 
the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  shew,  Juvenal,  iii.  34.  also  for 
the  seat  of  war;  Prima  civi lis  arena  Italia  fuit,  Flor.  iii.  20, 
21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan,  vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar  province, 
Piin.  Ep.  vi.  12.  So  Cave  a,  for  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre, 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  Claud.  21.  Cic.  Amic.  24.  Phut.  Amph.  prol. 
65.  Consessns  cave*,  the  spectators,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  340.  But 
CAvr.A  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild  beasts  were  con- 
fined, Suet.  Cal.  27.  Horat.  Art.  P.  473.  Martial,  ix.  90.  Plin. 
xxxvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  PomuM,  where  the 
senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and 
where  also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor,  (Sucgestub,  vel 
-w;w,)  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet,  Jul.  76.  Plin. 
Pantg.  51.  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Ct- 
biculum  vel  papUio,  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewise  of  thv  person 
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who  exhibited  the  games,  ( Editoris  Tribunal),  and  of  t  ih 
Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug,  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
arena,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above 
it ;  secured  with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  (loricd)  against  the 
irruption  of  wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron  rail,  (ferrets  clathris),  and  a  canal, 
(euripo),  Plin.  viii.  7. 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The 
seats  (gradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions, 
CpulvuHs),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligu- 
la, Dio,  lix.  7.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  hare 
stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Popularia,  Suet.  Claud. 
25.  Dom.  4.  The  entrances  to  these  seats  were  called  Vomi- 
toria;  the  passages  (via)  by  which  they  ascended  to  the 
seats  were  called  ScaU  or  Scalaria;  and  the  seats  between  two 
passages,  were  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus,  a  wedge,  Ju- 
venal, vi.  61.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  For,  like  the  section  of  a  circle, 
this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top.  Hence 
Cuneis  innotuit  res  omnibus,  to  all  the  spectators,  Phadr.  v. 
7,  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  cer- 
tain persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  and  the  Editor 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat 
to  any  person  he  inclined,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Design  a  to  res  or  Dis- 
signatores,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every 
one  his  proper  place,  Plaut.  Panul.  prolong.  19.  Cic.  Att.  iv. 
3.  as  undertakers  did  at  funerals,  Horat.  Epist.  i.  7,  6.  and 
when  they  removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said, 
cum  excitare  vel  suscitare,  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9.  The 
Designatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same 
with  what  were  called  Locarii,  (quia  sedts  vel  spectacul*  lo- 
cabant.  But  these,  according  to  others,  properly  were  poor 
people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which 
they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came 
late,  for  hire,  Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were, 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  12.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was 
removed.  Augustus  assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the 
highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  iSWf.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  7,  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 
the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  (croco  diluto 
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out  aliis  fragrantibus  liquoribus.  Martial,  v.  26.  &  dc  spect. 
,  3.  issuing  from  certain  figures,  (signa,)  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and 
in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  coverings  (vela  vel  vela- 
ria) to  draw  over  them,  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  For  which  pur- 
pose there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which 
poles  were  fixed  to  support  them.  But  when  the  wind  did 
not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they  used  broad- 
brimmed  hats  or  caps  (causU  vel  pilvi)  and  umbrellas, 
lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  27,  28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Peg- 
mat  a,  vel  -nut,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance 
spontaneously,  and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  en- 
larged at  pleasure,  Martial.  Spect.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist. 
88.  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them, 
hence  called  Pcgmares,  Suet.  Cal.  26.  and  boys,  (et  pueros 
inde  ad  velaria  raptos),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  pegmata  is  put 
by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  ( pro  loculis)  in  which  books  were 
kept,  Att.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spomarium, 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a  hook,  (unco  trakebantur),  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Se- 
nec. Epist.  93.  Lamprid.  in  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs, 
( paria  inter  se  componebantur,  vel  comparabanlur),  Horat. 
Sat.  I.  vii.  20.  and  their  swords  examined  (explorabantur)  by 
the  exhibiter  of  the  games,  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  ( praludentes  vel 
proludentes),  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like, 
flourishing  (ventilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  117.  Ovid  Art.  Am.  iii.  515,  589. 
Then  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  (sonabant  ferali 
clangor e  tuba,  Quinctilian.  v.  14.)  they  laid  aside  these,  (anna 
lusoria,  rudes  vel  gladios  hebttes ponebanty  v.  abjicicbant),  and 
assumed  their  proper  arms,  (arma  pugnatoria,  vel  decretoria, 
i.  e.  gladios  acutos  sumcbant),  ibid. ;  &  Suet.  Cal.  54.  They 
adjusted  themselves  (sc  ad pugnamcomponebant,Gz\\.  vii.  3.) 
with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture,  (in  statu  vel 
gradustabant),  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  moveri,  dejici, 
vel  dcturbart  de  statu  mentis depclli,  dejici,  vel  demoveri  gra- 
dtt,  &c.  Cic.  Of.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Nep.  Themist.  5.  Liv.  vi. 
32.  Then  they  pushed  at  one  another  ( petebant)  and  repeated 
the  thrust,  (repetebant)  Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  pushed 
with  the  point,  (punctim),  but  also  struck  with  the  edge, 
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(c*sitn).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  (cavere,  propul- 
sare,  exire,  effugere,  excedere,  ehtdere),  direct  thrusts,  (ictus 
adversos,  et  tectas  ac  simplices  manus)*  than  back  or  side 
strokes,  (mantis  vel  petitiones  adversas  tectasque),  ^utnctiltan. 
v.  13.  ix.  1.  Virg.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore  took 
particular  care  to  defend  their  side,  (latus  tegere)  ;  hence  la- 
tere tecto  abscedere,  to  get  oft* safe,  Per.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per 
alterius  latus  peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  lxttus  apertum  vel  nudum  dares 
to  expose  one's  self  to  danger,  'ft hull.  i.  4,  46.  Some  gladia- 
tors had  the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two  such  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account  invincible,  Pl'm.  ' 
xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed. 
Ha  bet,  sc.  vulnus,  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladia- 
tor lowered  (submittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  van- 
quished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their 
thumbs,  (pollicem  premcbant),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.06.  if  to  be 
slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  ( polliceni  vertebant),  Ju- 
venal, iii.  36.  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollice,  i.  e.  valde,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  18,  66.  Plin.  28,  2.  s.  5.)  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
the  sword  (fermm  recipere),  which  gladiators  usually  sub- 
mitted to  with  amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.  37.  Tusc.  ii.  17. 
JMiL  34.  Senec*  Ep.  7,  &  177.  de  Tranquil.  Animi,  c.  11. 
Const.  Sap.  16.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  dc  Pont.  ii.  8,  53.  or  by  the  will 
of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  dc 
Spect.  32.  Hence  plurimarutn  palmarum  gladiator,  who  had 
frequently  conquered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  palmas 
cognosced  i.  e.  cades,  ibid.  3Q.  Palm  a  lemniscata,  a  palm 
crown,  with  ribands  (lemnisc'i)  of  different  colours  hanging 
from  it,  ibid.  35.  Fcstus.  Sexta  palma  urhana  etiam  in  Gladia- 
tore  dijpcilis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. — money,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Ju- 
venal, vii.  ult.  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword,  (rudis),  as  a  sign 
of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting;  which  was  granted 
by  the  Editor,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator, 
or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage. 
Those  who  received  it  (rude  dcrnati)  were  called  Rudiarii. 
and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i. 
1.  Ovid*  Prist,  iv.  8,  24.  But  they  sometimes  were  afterwards 
induced  by  a  great  hire  (ingente  auctoramento)  again  to  en- 
gage, Suet.  l  ib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of 
age  or  weakness,  were  said  dtlusisse,  Plin.  xxxvi.  27.  » 
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The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting 
(sponsionibus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus, 
Suet.  Tit.  8.  Domit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finish- 
ed ;  but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take 
dinner,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  observ- 
ed at  all  the  spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Su- 
et, Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to  gladiators  in  the  time 
of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  -crura,  Ep.  i. 
19,  47.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shews  of  gladiators,  (cruenta  spectacula)  were  prohibited 
by  Constantine,  Cod.  xi.  43.  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till 
the  time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  11,  21. 


III.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DRAMATIC  entertain  ments,  or  stage-plays  (ludi  scenici), 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pesti- 
lence, to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Liv.  vii.  2. 
Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus. 
They  were  called  LUDI  SCENIC  I,  because  they  were  first 
acted  in  a  shade,  umbra),  formed  by  the  branches  and 

leaves  of  trees*  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  1 05.  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn. 
i.  1 64.  or  in  a  tent,  (<rxij»»,  tabernaculum)  ;  hence  afterwards 
the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called 
Scena,  and  the  actors,  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane. 
11.  Verr.  iii.  79.  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet.  C*s.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players 
(ludionets),  were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  /ord  his- 
ter,  i.  e.  ludio;  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  coun- 
try, Liv.  vii.  2.  ' 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  (ad 
tibicinis  modos),  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action. 
They  did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand 
their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi- 
vals, especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the 
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sense.  These  verses  were  called  Versus  Fescf.nnivt,  from 
Fcscennia,  or -turn,  a  city  of  Etruria,  Horat.  Epist.  II.  i.  145. 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improv- 
ed, (stpius  usurpando  res  cxcitata  est)y  and  a  new  kind  of  dra- 
matic composition  was  contrived,  called  SA  l  YRiE,  or  S  atu- 
rn, Satires,  because  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and 
written  in  various  kinds  ot  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called 
.La nx  Satura,  a  platter  or  charger  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  gods  at  their  festi- 
vals, as  the  Primitia  or  first  gatherings  of  the  season.  Some 
derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs* 

These  satires  were  set  to  music  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gestures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They 
had  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennioe  verses, 
without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  aud 
smart  repartee  ;  whence  those  poems,  afterwards  written  to 
expose  vice,  got  the  name  of  satires  ,  as,  the  satires  of  Horace, 
•f  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,andthe  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up 
satires,  [absaturisy  i.  e.  saturis  rclictis),  first  ventured  t'»  write 
a  regular  play,  (argumento  fabulam  serere,)  A.  U.  512,  some 
say,  514 ;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Brut.  18. 
above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander,  GelL  xvh.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  ail  then  were* 
Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  same 
part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse,  (quum  vocem  obtudisset),  he 
asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilst 
he  acted  what  was  sung  (canticum  agebat),  which  he  did  with 
the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  using  his 
voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to  have  a  person  at  hand  to 
sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part  {diver bio)  only  was  left 
them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there  was  commonly  a 
song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Plaui.  Pseud,  ii.  ult. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  »t  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  N*vius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  CaCi- 
jlius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  Qudut 
in  artem  paulatim  verterai)^  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular 
plays  to  be  acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii.  175. 

3  A  vi. 
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vi.  71.  Suet*  Tib.  45.  Domit,  10.  because  they  were  usually 
introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  players  and  musicians  had 
left  the  stage,  to  remove  the  painful  impressions  of  tragic 
jc.niS,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  or,  Fa  he-  lje  Ati  lla- 
vM,  Liv,  vii.2.  or,  Ludi  Osci,  Cic.  Farn.  vii.  1.  Ludicrux 
O^cum,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14.  from  Ate/la,  atown  of  the  Osci  in 
Ca.npania,where  they  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors,  of  these  farces  (Attellani  vel  Attellanarum  ac- 
teres)t  retained  the  rights  of  citizens  (nontribu  moti  sunt),  and 
mig  it  serve  in  the  armv  ;  which  was  not  the  case  with  com- 
mon actors,  who  were  not  respected  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks,  but  were  htld  infamous,  (Jlpian.  1.2.  J.  5. 
D.  de  bis  out  not.  infam. — .Vep.  Prdfat.  Suet,  Tib.  35. 

Dra  natic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  Comedy,  Tragedy ,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy  (CO  MCE  DI  A,  quasi  u>ln,  the  song  of  the 
village,)  w  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  (quotidian* 
vita  speculum),  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a 
happy  issue.  The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly 
to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle, 
and  new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
sented ;  in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names  ; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  £«- 
pb*lis<>  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy, 
and  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1,  57. 
■Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies 
that  ever  existed,  ^uinctilian.  x.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence,  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  Tog  atje,  in  which  the  characters 
and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  Juvenal,  i.  3. 
Horat.  Art.  Poet.  288.  so  carmen  togatumy  a  poem  about  Ro- 
man affairs,  Stat.  Sih.  ii.  7,  53.  Pretext  at  jz,  vel  Pr*text*% 
when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dijmitywere  introduced;  but 
some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Trabeatjb,  when  generals 
and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet*  Gramm*  2 1 .  T  a  Bern  a  r  i  je, 

when 
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when  the  characters  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  225. 
P  vTJE,  when  the  char  icters  were  Grecian,  from  pallium* 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  •  Motor. jb.  when  there  were  a  great 
many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expres- 
sions. St  aTarijb,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir,  and 
little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions;  and  Mixta,  when 
some  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  7e- 
rent.  Heaut.  prol.  36.  Donat.  in  Tereni.  Cic.  Brut.  116.  The. 
representations ol  the  Attellani  were  called  Com*  V*  AttellanM* 

The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  Soccus. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  vel  fucert  Jabu- 
lam  ;  if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  starcy  stare  recto  taloy 
placere,  &c.  if  not,  cadere,  exigi,  cxsibilari^  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  ol  some  one  serious 
and  important  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  intro- 
duced, as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and 
generally  with  an  unhappy  issue.  "The  great  end  of  tragedy 
was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror :  to  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Cic.  deOrat.  i.  51. 
It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  a  goat,  and 

a  song;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of  the  person  who 
produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  be&t  actor,  dt  Art.  Poet* 
220.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  tel.  in.  22.  according  to  others, 
because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus  af- 
ter vintage,  to  whom  a  goat  w as  then  sacrificed,  as  being  the 
destroyer  ot  the  vines;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  t{*o^i*,  the 
goafs  song.  (Primi  ludi  tbtatrales  ex  Liberalibus  nati  sunt, 
from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad  Virg*  6.  ii.  38 1.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
about  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
sung,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
(perunctifdeibus  oray)  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  275.  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  name  of  Trageds ,  (from  rgv^,  -vym,  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  a  singer :  hence 
T^vyoi^w,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scoffs  and 
raillery  against  people.) 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Sofane. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iEschylus,  who  erected  a  perma- 
nent stage,  (modicis  instravit pulpita  tignis),  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  mask,  {personal  of  the  long  flowing  robe^(pallaf 
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st9la>  vel  syrma)*  and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin,  (co* 
t bum  us),  which  tragedians  wore :  whence  thest  words  are  put 
for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  10.  Ju* 
venal,  vni.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial,  iii  20.  iv.  49.  v.  5.  Viii.  3. 
Horat.  Od.  iu  1.  12.  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  comedy  or  familiar 
style,  Id.  Ej>ist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80.  90.  Nec  comedia  in 
cotburnox  assurgit,  nec  contra  tragttdia  socco  ingreditur9 
Quinctlian.  x.  vi,  *2. 

As  ihe  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Sublig  aculum 
vel  Subligar,  verccundi*  causa))  Cic.  Off.  i.35.  Juvenal,  vi. 
60.  Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  iE>ch)lus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Era i pi des,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  ihe  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  co- 
medy bt  gan  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
from  tragi  dy.  But  at  Home  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  tew,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  pl»y>  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divi- 
ded into  five  acts,  Ho  rat.  Art.  Poet.  189.  the  subdivision  in- 
to scenes  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedv  were  introduced  a  number 
of  singers  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.  who 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  Ths 
chief  of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called,  Cboragus  or 
Corypbaus.  But  Choragus  is  usually  put  for  the  person  who 
furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
stage,  Plaut.  Per*,  i.  3,  79.  Trinumm.  iv.  2, 16.  Suet.  Aug-  70. 
and  cboragium  lor  the  apparatus  itself,  (instrumentum  scenarum^ 
Fcst.)  Plaut.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  cboragia  for  cbo- 
rag  if  Vitruv.  v.  9.  hence  falsa  cboragium  glori*,  something 
that  one  may  boast  of,  Gc»  ad  Her  em.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  Aristophanes;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was 
suppressed  by  law,  the  Cborus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat. 
Art.  Poet.  283.  A  Cboragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech, 
Plaut.  Cure*  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first 
was  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202. 
but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a 
leuder  sound.  Some 
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Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
pares  and  imparts,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation 
among  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascertain* 
ed.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  con- 
sisted of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have 
but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which 
the  musician  played  on  w»th  his  right  hand,  was  called  tibia 
dextra,  the  right-handed  flute  ;  with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra,  the 
left-handed  flute.  The  former  had  but  few  holes,  and  sound- 
ed a  deep  serious  base :  the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a  sharp- 
er and  more  lively  tone.  When  two  right  or  two  left-handed 
flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  paras  dex- 
tra, or  tibia  pares  sinistra.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts  were 
called  tibia  impares,  or  ubta  dextra  et  sinistra.  The  right- 
handed  flutes  were  the  same  with  what  w^re  called  the  Ly- 
dian  flutes,  (Tibia  Lydia),  and  the  left-handed  with  the  ly 
rian  flutes,  (Tibia  Tyria  or  Sarrana,  vel  Scrrana.)  Hence  Vir- 
gil, Biforem  dat  tibia  cantum,  i.  e.  bisonum,  impurem>  -En.  is. 
618.  Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked,  Virg.  An*  vii.  737. 
Ovid.  Met.  iii.  532.  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Pbrygia  or  cornu. 
Id.  de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb- 
shew,  in  which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name 
with  their  performances,  (Mimi  vel  Pantomimi),  expressed 
every  thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking, 
(loquaci  manu;  hence  called  also  Cbirontimi,)  Juvenal,  xiii. 
110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Hoi  at.  i. 
18,  13.  ii.  2,  125.  Manil.  v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Panto* 
mimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called 
Planiptfdes,  because  they  were  without  shoes,  (excalceati)9 
Senec.  Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal-  viii.  191.  GelL 
i.  11.  They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals, 
called  Scab  ill  a  or  Scabclla,  which  made  a  rattling  noise 
when  they  danced,  Cic.  Cxi.  27.  Suet.  Oil.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted, 
Cic.  Cccl.  27.  Verr.  iii.  36.  JRabir.  Post.  12.  Pbil.  ii.  27.  not 
only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere,  Suet.  Cas.  39.  Ner.  4.  Otb. 
3.  Calig.  45.  Aug.  45.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal,  viii.  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces,  (mimogrXphi),  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the 
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time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  u  10.  Q.Gell. 
xvji.  14*  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pyia  ks  and  Bathvllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  An- 
naL  i.  54,  whose  freed-man  he  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Persius,v.  123.  (Jlbertu*  Vtcfi&tis);  and  »y  Juvenal,  nol- 
tit,  y'u  63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emulation.  Py- 
lades  being  otice  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this  account,  n  pli- 
ed, "  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
should  be  engaged  »bout  us."  Py  lades  was  the  great  favourite 
of  the  public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  »f  tne  op- 
posite  party,  but  soon  after  restored,  Dio.  liv.  17.  Macrob.  Sat.  . 
lL  7.  The  factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  Wat. . 

vii.  32.  Petron.  5.  sometimes  carried  their  discords  to 
such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet.  Tib.  37* 
The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funambuli,  Scb&nob&t* 
vel  Neuroma*  *),  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  ihe 
play,  Ter.  Hec.  ProU  4,  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  persons  who 
seemed  to  fly  in  the  air,  ( Pr r auris r a),  who  darted  (jacta-- 
bant  vel  executiebani)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Pe- 
taurumy  vel  -»/,  Fcstus,  Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438#  . 
Martial,  ii.  86.  also  interludes  or  musical  entertainments,  call* 
ed  Emboli  a,  Cic  Sext.  54.  or  acroamsia;  but  this  last 
word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters 
themselves,  who  were  also  em  ployed  at  private  entertainments, 
Cic.  ibid.  Verr.  iv,  22.  Arcb.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii.  4.  Nep*  Att.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  shews  to  be  exhibited ;  as,  the  repre- 
sentation of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncom- 
mon animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  peo- 
ple made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  Epist.  II.  i.  185,  &c.  In  like  manner,  their 

approbation,  (  plausus,)  and  disapprobation,  (sibilus,  strepitus$ 
fremitus,  clamor  tonitruum,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  fistula  pastori- 

tiay  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cic. 

Pis.  27.  Sext.  54,  55,  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od  i.  20.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called 

Adores  primarum  partium;  the  second,  secundarum  partium; 

the  third,  tertiarum,  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic.  in  Ca- 

cil.  15.  &  Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed 

their  parts,  or  pleased  or  displeased  the  spectators,  Quinctilian. 

vi.  1.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Att.  i.  3, 16.  When  the  play  was  endr 

ed,  an  actor  always  said,  Plaudite,  Terent.  fcrV. 

Those 
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*  Those  actors,  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns, 
Sec.  as  at  other  games;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  atrophia  ^  v. 

Festus.  Plin.  xxi.  1.  afterwards  oi  thin  plates  of  hrass 
gilt,  [e  lamina  erea  tcnui  inaurata  aut  inargentata)$a\lt&  Co* 
rolUB  or  corolla ria;  first  made  by  Crassusof  gold  and  silver, 
Plin.  xxu  2,  3.  Hence  COROLLARIUM,  a  reward  given 
to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire,  [additum  prtterquam 
quod  debitum  est)y  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  tv.  36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  or  any-  thing 
given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic*  Verr.  iii.  50.  Plin.  ix, 
35.  s.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players 
should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  (aurei)y  but  not 
more,  Capitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  represensations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (a  6t<t<>!*<uy  video;.  In 
ancient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainment  standing; 
hence  stantes  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  Ac  the 
same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a  thing 
hurtful  to  good  morals,  (nociturum  public  is  moribus),  Liv. 
Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4,  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected. 
The  most  spendid  was  that  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  when 
axlile,  which  contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with 
amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  cxpence,  Plin. 
xxvi.  15. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  C»sar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father,  (funebri patris  muncre\  made  two  large 
theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended  each 
on  hinges,  {cardinum  singulorum  versatili  auspensa  libramen- 
fa),  and  looking  opposite  ways;  [inter  se  avers  a),  so  that  the 
scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their  noise,  (ne  invi- 
cent  obstreperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays  in 
the  former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled 
them  round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one  another,  and 
thus  formed  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shews  of  gladia- 
tors in  the  afternoon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000.  But  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadversion  of  die  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
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temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tertullian.  de  SpteU  lft. 
Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio,  xxxix.  38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  particular  those  of  Marcel- 
lus,  Dio,  xljii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,near  that  of  Pompey,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iii.  12,  13.  Amor,  ii*  7,  3.  hence  called  tria  tbeatra> 
the  ihrce  theatres,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  394.  Trist. 
iii.  12,  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top :  and  in  excessive  heat  or 
rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them*  as  over  the  amphithea- 
tre, Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucre t.  iy.  73.  but 
in  later  dims  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5,  91. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  thea- 
tre, Cic.  Place,  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And  among 
the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage, 
Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  the  Greeks  called  0f«tj*£w  et  vxfxJetyput- 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  Plin*  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
scats  (gradus  vei  cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Or- 
chestra, were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  fo- 
reign states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  equites  ;  and 
the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was  called 
CAVE  A.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima,  or 
ima;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  summa.  Cic.  Senect.  14.  the 
middle,  cavea  media,  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were  cal- 
led Scena,  Postscenium,  Proscenium,  Pulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

1.  SCEN  A,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues, 
and  pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plays  exhibited,  Vitruv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  i. 
Id6,-  432.  The  ornaments  sometimes  were  inconceivably 
magnificent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4,  6.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines, 
it  was  called  Scena  Versatilis;  when  it  was  drawn  aside, 
Scena  Quctilis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AULiEUM  vei 
Siparium,  oftener  plural  -<*),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern 
custom,  was  dropt  {premebatur  j  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
the  blinds  of  a  carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (tollc- 
batur]  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also 
between  the  acts,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1, 189.  Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid. 
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Met.  iiK  Ill*  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  The  machine  by  which  this 
was  done,  was  called  Exostra,  Cic. prov.  Conn.  6.  Curtains 
and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses, 
Virg.  JEn.  \.  701.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  $as.  ii.  8.  54.  cal- 
led AuUa  Attaiica,  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented 
at  the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergwmus,  in  Asia  Mindr, 
Properu  ii.  23.  46.  Serv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horau  de  Art.  P.  182.  Lttcret.  iv. 
1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene  where 
the  actors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts,  was  called 
PULPITUM  ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA, which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum, 
Vitruv.  v.  6.  Hence  Ludibria sctndet  pulpitodigna,  buffoon- 
eries fit  only  for  the  stage,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 
I.  LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS. 

THE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen 
was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service 
required,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty  six;  nor  at  first 
could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served 
ten  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  At 
fust  none  of  the  lowest  class,  nor  freedmen,  were  enlisted  as 
soldiers,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv.  x.  21.  xxii.  11. 
57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Saliust.  Jug* 
86.  6  ell.  xv  L  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years 
more  in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that 
immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
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proclaiming  it.  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  Feciales  to  demand 
redress,  (ad  res  repetendas),  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.  aad  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given,  thirty-three  days  were  granted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then,  the  Ft  dales 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation, 
Liv.  i.  32.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  (aclaravoce 
fua  utebatur).  Senr.  in  Virg.-£n.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2. 
Afterwards  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Ager  Hostilis, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly 
against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Die,  1.  4. 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war  against  the 
Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona 
into  the  ager  bostilis,  bio,  lxxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul ;  for  two  le- 
gions composed  a  consular  army.  But  often  a  greater  num- 
ber was  raised,  ten,  Liv.  ii.  30.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11. 
twenty,  xxx.  2.  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24.  twenty- 
three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.  under  Tiberius  twenty-five,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of 
the  allies,  iactt.  Annul,  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spar  rian, 
15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gallic 
tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry 
and  700,000  toot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  procure  soldiers.  Hence  after  the  destruction 
of  Quintilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763, 
Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and 
Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would 
attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigout,  Dio.  Wi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed 
a  day  (diem  edicebant,  vel  indicebant)y  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  military  age  should  be  present  in  the  capitol, 
Liv.  xxvi.  31*  Poly  a.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
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chairs,  held  a  levy  (defectum  habebant\  by  the  assistance  of 
the  military  or  legionary  tribunes,  unices  hindered  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  Liv.  iii.  51*  iv.  !.  It  was  determined 
by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called. 

'  The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be,  cited  out 
of  each  tribe :  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  hit 
name  under  a  severe  penalty,  Liv*  iii*  14,  and  41.  GelU  xi.  5. 
Valer.  Max.  vi,  3,  4.  They  were  careful  to  chuse  (legcre) 
those  first,  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky names,  <  (dona 
nomina),  as,  Valerius,  Salvius,  Statorius,  &c  Cic.  Divin.  u  45. 
Festut  in  voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their  names  were  written 
down  on  tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  (nomina  dare),  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii. 
32.  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion 
(coercitio)  was  requisite :  and  those  who  refused,  (reprac* 
tarii,  qui  militiam  detrectabant),  were  forced  to  enlist  (sacra* 
mento  adacts)  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment,  (damno 
tt  virgin),  Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes. they  were  thrown 
into  prison,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  viii.  x.  or  sold  as  slaves.  Cic.  €*• 
cin.  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers. to  render  them* 
selves  unfit  for  service  :  hence  ppllicc  wuncit  poltroons.  But 
this  did  not  screen  them  from  punishment,  Suet,  Aug,  24, 
Valer*  Max.  vi.  3.  3.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  put  some 
of  the  most  refractory  to  death,  Dio,  Ivj,  £3* 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  (vacations  militia  vela,  militia),  o(  which  the 
chief  were,  Age,  (j£tas),  if  above  fifty,  xlii.  33,  34.  dis- 
ease or  infirmity,  (morbus  vel  vitium),  Suet.  Aug.  24.  office, 
(honor), being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch.  inCamill.  vers* 
fin.  favour  or  indulgence  (benefiaium)  granted  by  the  senate 
or  people,  Cic.  PbiU  v.  19*  de  Nat.  D.'u.  2.  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent,  vel  deeuncti,  Ovid* 
Amor.  ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,. applied  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii-  55.  who  judged  of  the 
justice  of  their  claims,  (causas  cognejcebant),  and  interposed 
in  their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this  was 
sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the  mat* 
ter  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c* 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TTJMULTUS, 
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nasi  timor  multus,  vel  a  tumeo),  Cic.  Phil,  v.  31.  viii.  1. 
u-nctilian,  vii.  3.  n  »  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  (de- 
lectus sine  vacationibus  babitus  est)^  L»v.  vii.  11.  28.  viii.  20. 
x.  2i.  Two  flags  were  displayed  (yexilla  sublata  vel  pro  lata 
sunt)  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  (roseum),  to  summou  the 
infantry,  (ad  pedites  evocandos),  and  the  other  green,  (ctrule- 
urn),  to  sum  toon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  En.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rejcpublicam  salvam 
esse  vult,meseojjatur.  This  was  cai led  CONJURATIO, 
or  evocatio,  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38. 
C*s.  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  1.  who  were  not  considered  as  regular 
soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  (in  tumultu;  nam, 
TUMULTUS  nonnunquam  levior,  quam  bellum,  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were 
called  SuB  it  a  ri  i  (ita  repentina  auxilia  appellabant),  Liv.  iii. 
4.  30.  or  Tumultu ari i,  Liv.  i*  37.  xxxv.  2.  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  ibid.  &  xl.  26.  when  the 
sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called  Cau« 
sarii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded  them- 
selves into  the  service,  (inter  tironei),  they  were  sometimes 
punished  capitally,  (Jn  cos  animadversum  est),  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
38,  &  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites  :  and 
each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by 
the  public,  Liv.  i.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their 
own  horses,  Liv,  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor 
were  there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equites,  till  the  time  of  JVIarius,  who 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

#  After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Ita- 
ly, and  the  other  provinces :  and  the  infantry  consisted  chief- 
ly of  the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is 
justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  (qui  reliquis  verba 
sacramcnti  pral ret),  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  (in  verba 
ejus  jurabani).  Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idem  in 
3IE,  festus  in  Prjbjurationes,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
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the  same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  20* 
xxii.  38.  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  wt-ro 
obliged  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacramento  vel  -urn  dicere\ 
Liv.  xxin  57.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Cic.  Off.  i.  11.  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  militafx  life, 
Juvenal,  xvi.  35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  leg:.  IK  exac  ted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  seems  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  oath  (Sacramfntum)  wh.ch  torn  er- 
ly  was  taken  voluntarily^  when  the  troops  were  embodied* 
and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot,  swart 
among  themselves  [inter  tt  equites  decuriati,  pedites  centuria* 
ti  conjnrabant\  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  [test  fug*  ac  formi- 
dints  ergb  non  abituros,  neque  ex  or  dine  recessuros)*  and  the* 
oath  (jusjurandum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tri* 
bunes  after  the  levy,  (ex  voluntario  inter  ipsos  fosdere  a  tribu* 
nis  ad  legit  imam  jurisjurandi  actionem  translatum). 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
Liv.  xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  the  dame  of  the  prince  was  inserted 
in  the  military  oath,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31,  and  this  oath  used  to 
be  renewed  every  year  on  their  birth  day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  6a  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces,  Id.  Pan.  68.  also 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  Anna/,  xvi* 
22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES.  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose  Coercitio  vel  Conquisitioy 
a  press  or  impress,  Liv.  xxi.  1 1.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  prov.  Cons. 
2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist.de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Sometimes  particular 
commissioners  {triumviri)  were  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  {homines 
emeriti s  stipendiis,)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  who 
were-then  called  EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iii. 
7.  Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.  Dio>  xlv.  12.  GaU 
ba  gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  equites,  whom  he  appointed  to 
guard  his  person.  Suet.  Galb.  10.  The  Evocati  were  exempt, 
ed  from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  service,  (caterorum  im- 
muncS)  nisi  propulsandi  bostis)y  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  ad- 
mitted into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal 
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number  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  doable  of  ca- 
valry, Liv,  vili.  8.  xxii.  36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  68.) 
The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice 
what  number  of  troops  they  required,  (ad  socios  Latinumque 
nom.cn  ad  milites  ex  formula  acctpiendos  mittunty  arma,  tela, 
alt  a  parari  jubent,  Liv.  xxii.  57.)  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed the  day  and  place  of  assembling,  (guo  convent  rent) 
Liv.  xxxiv.'56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  (jcripti 
vel  conscripts))  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvri.  9. 
&  11.  *nd  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn;  on 
which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  (%u*stor)  of  their 
own,  Polyb.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called 
auxiliaries,  (AUXILIARIES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  augec, 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  5.  Varr.  &  Fesu)  They  usually  received  pay 
and  ^loathing  from  the  republic,  although  they  sometimes 
Were  supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary,  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  Liv.  xxiv. 
49.  But  those  must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries, 
who  are  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Liv,  xxi.  46,  48, 
55,  56.  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Romann  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with 
regret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose, 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


II.  DIVISION  of  the  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN 
ARMY;  their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

AFTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath 
administered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions, 
(LEGIO,  a  legendo,  quia  milites  in  </e/*cfw  legebantur,  Varro, 
L»  L.  w.  16.  whkh  word  is  sometimes  put  for  an  army, 
ii.  26,  &c.  Sallust.  Jug.  79.) 

Each 
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Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts ;  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples;  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (M^lNI- 
PULUS,r  xmanipulo  vel  fasciculof*ni,basta,  velper tic*  long* 
alligato,  quern  pro  signo  primum  gerebat,  Ovid.  Fast.  hi.  1 1 7.) 
So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  sixty  centuries  in  a 
legion,  GelU  xvi.  4.  and  if  there  had  always  hten  100  men  in 
each  century ,  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  con* 
sisted  of  6000  men.    But  this  was- not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times,  Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xiiii. 
12.  Cms.  B.  C.  iii.  106.  B.  Al.  69.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion, 
called  JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  Liv.  iii. 
62.  They  were  divided  into  ten  turm*  or  troops ;  and  each 
turma  into  three  decuria,  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion, 
were  three,  the  Has  tat  i,  Principes,  and  Triariu 

The  HAST  ATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought 
with  long  spears,  (bast*\  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as 
inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lau  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted  o£ 
young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in 
battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age,  in  the  vigour 
of  life  ;  they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they 
seem  to  have  been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TR1  ARIl  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who 
formed  the  third  line  ;  whence  their  name,  Dionys.  viii.  86. 
They  were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin 
which  they  used ;  and  the  Hastati  and  Principes,  who  stood 
before  them,  Antepilani. 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  from 
their  swiftness  and  agility,  (a  volando  vel  velocitate),  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  (milites  lev  is  armatur*,  vel  expediti,  vel  levis 
drmatura)y  first  instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,iiv.  xxvi.  4. 
These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain 
post  assigned  them ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where 
occasion  required,  usually  before  the  lines.  To  them  were 
joined  the  slingers  and  archers,  FUNDITORES,  Baleares 
Acbsti,  &c.)  Liv.  xxi.  21.  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  21,  29.  SA- 
GITTARU  Cretenses,  Arabes,  &c.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light- armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferentarii; 
Rorariiy  (quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluis,  Varr;  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and, 
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according  to  some,  Aoeenei.  Others  make  the  Aceensi  super- 
numerary soldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  legionary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain,  Festus  in 
Adscriptitu,  VarrQ,  ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they 
were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops.  These  were 
formed  into  distinct  companies,  (expediti  manipuli  et  expedite 
cobortes),  uud  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legionary  cohorts, 
Sallust.  jug.  46.  9a  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperors,  From  the  number  of,the  legion  in  which  they  were  ; 
thus,  Primani,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundum,  7Vr- 
tiani,  ^uartani,  SJuintani,  Decimanif  Tertiadecimani,  Vicesi- 
maniy  Duodevicestmani,  Duo  et  vkesimani,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist, 
iy.  36,  37.  lit.  27.  v.  1.  Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  Velites  were  equipped  with  boxvsy  slings,  seven  javelins 
or  spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown 
they  bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quo- 
rum telum  inbabile  ad  remittcndum  int fieri tis  est,  Liv.  xxiv.  34. 
a  Spanish  tVwonr' having  both  edge  and  point,  [quo  cdsint  et punc- 
tim  pttcbant,  Liv. J  a  round  buckler  (farm  a)  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  made  oi  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  and  a 
helmet  or  cask  for  the  head,  (GALEA  vcl  Galcrus),  gene- 
rally made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  to  appear  the  more 
terrible,  Poiyb.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  both  de- 
fensive (arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  (tela  ad  petendum) 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  same  ;  Polyb.  vi.  20,  &  22. 

1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss  (um- 
bo) jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates 
of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide  ;  sometimes 
a  round  shield  (Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA,  vel  Cassis  v.  4da)  of  brass  or 
iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  un-  . 
covered,  Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Ca;sar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Faciem  feri,  miles,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Pom- 
my's cavalry  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  ot  the  helmet  was  the  crest,  (Cris- 
ta), adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  of  various  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LOHICA)  generally  made  of  leather, 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales  or  iron  rings 
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rings  twisted  within  one  another  like  chains,  (Jiamis  consertd), 
instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on 
the  breast,  (thorax  vel  pectorale). 

-—4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREiE),  Liv.  ix.  40.  teg- 
mina  crurum,  Virg.  iEn.  xi.  777.  sometimes  only  on  the  right 
leg,  Veget.  i.  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet, 
called  Caltga,  set  with  nails,  "Juvenal,  xvi.  24.  used  chiefly  by 
the  commou  soldiers,  ( gregarii  vel  manipulares  milites), 
whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name,  Suet.  Cal.  ix.  52. 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  41.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3.  Hence  Caligatus,  a  com- 
mon soldier,  Suet.  Aug,  25.  Marius  a  caliga  a  J consu latum  per- 
ductus,  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  de  ben.  v.  16. 

— 5.  A  sword  C gladius  vel  ensis)  and  two  long  javelins, 
(Pila.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for 
the  sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their 
horses ;  for  they  had  no  stirrups,  (Stapi^  vel  Staped>e,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called).  When  they  were  first  used  is 
uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics,  nor 
do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  statues.  Neither  had  the 
Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings  of  cloth 
(yestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  Horat.  Ep.  i. 
14.  44.  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  con- 
stratus,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  These  the  Germans  despised,  C*s. 
B.  G.  iv.  2.  The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv.  xxxv. 
11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  Imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculatione  eque- 
stri,  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin.  Ep. 
in.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pie,  that  is,  completely  from  head  to 
foot,  were  called  Loricati,  or  Cataphracti,  Lav.  xxxv. 
48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  1 93). 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
month  about,  Liv.  xL  41.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  48.  In  battle,  a 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  tne  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or 
about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  called  in  Greek,  x'x,afXof»^  ~™' 
Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from  among 
the  senators  and  equites  ;  hence  called  Laticlavii  and  An- 
gusticlavii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  called 
Tribunus  cohortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  and  their  command  to 
have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  called  semestris  tribu- 
natus,  PRn.  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  semestre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8. 
because  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 
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The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  cen- 
turies (Centuriones  vel  ordinum  ductores)*  from  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Liv*  xlii.  34.  C*s* 
vi.  39.  Lucan.  i.  645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  (centurionatus) 
was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  consul  or  proconsul  through 
favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic*  Pis*  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vitis). 
Plin,  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  23.  JtcoenaL  viii.  247.  Ovid.  Art- 
Am.  i.  527*  hence  vite  donari*  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  vitem 
poscere*  to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.  gerere*  to  bear  it, 
Lucan*  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior*  former,  and 
posterior*  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  be- 
fore the  other,  Tacit*  Ann.  i.  32.  Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at 
onpe  through  interest,  JDio,  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii*  was  called  Centurio  primi  pili*  vel  primi  ordinis*  Liv. 
xxv.  19.  or  Primus  Pilus*  primi pilus*  or  primopilus*  Cacs.  B. 
G.  ii.  25.  also  primus  centurio*  Liv.  vii.  41.  qui  primum 
pi  him  duccbat*  ib.  1 3.  Dux  legionis*  iytfAvt  rov  T*yA**rw). 
Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  overall  the  other  centurions, 
and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  (aquila)*  or  chief  standard  of 
the  legion,  Tacit*  Hist*  Hi.  22.  Val*  Max*  i.  6.  1 1,  whereby 
he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked  among  the 
equites*  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8. 
20.  Pont.  iv.  7. 15,  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with 
the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called 
viinores  ordine*  Ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii*  was  called  PrimipiJus  posterior :  So  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii*  Prior  centurio* 
and  posterior  centurio  sccundi  pili ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth, 
who  was  called  Centurio  decimi  pili*  prior  et posterior*  In  like 
manner,  Primus  princeps*  secundus  princeps*  Stc.  Primus 
hastatus*  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for  promotion  in 
the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ; 
from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  Has- 
tati*  (decimus  hastatus  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus*. 
Liv.  xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  du- 
cerehonestum  ordinem  ;  as  Virginius,  Liv*  iii.  44, 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants, 
called  OP TIONES*  Uragi*  or  Succentur 'tones*  ttv.  viii.  fc. 
Fcstus  in  Optio  j  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigrfs, 
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(SIGNIFERI  vAVexMarii),  Liv.  vi.8.  xxxv.  5.  Tac.  Ann. 
h.  81.  Hist*  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cic.  Divbu  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called 

PjLtFECTUS  ALjE,  Plin.  Ep.  Wu  4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES,  or  commanders 
of  ten :  but  he  who  was  first  elected,  commanded  the  troop, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  and  was  called  Dux  turm>£,  Sallust.  Jug.  38. 
Each  decurio  had  an  tfjMio  or  deputy  under  him,  Varro  de  Lot. 
ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were 
called  Ala,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv. 
xxxi.21.  Cell,  xvi.  4.)  had  prefects  (PRiEFECTI)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Cos.  B.  G.  i.  39.  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin. 
Epist.  x.  19.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman 
infantry,  Sallust.  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  al- 
lies, were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name 
of  Extraordinarii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  Select 
to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  alli- 
ed troops  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  legions,  with  the  doe  number  of  cavalry,  (cum  Justo 
eouitatu)*  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular 
army,  (exercitos  consular**^  about  20,000  men,  Uv.  x.  25. 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  18,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI)  un- 
der him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war, 
Liv.  ix.  29.  59.  iv.  17.  x.  4a  43.  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28. 
Cw.  de  bell.  civ.  %u  17.  iii.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was 
said  to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices,  (ductwve\  im- 
perioy  et  auspicio  suo)>  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  4£.  xli.  17.  28.  Plaut. 
Amph.  i.  1.  41.  ii.  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  But  if  his  legatus 
or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  be 
done,  auspicio  consults  et  ductu  legati,  by  the  auspices  of  the 
consul  and  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  em- 
perors were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  although 
they  remained  at  Rome.  Ductu  Germanici,  auspicits  Tiberiiy 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  &  33.  Ovid. 
Trist.  ii.  473.  hence  ausp'tvia,  the  conduct,  Liv,  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PA- 
LLID AMENTUM,  or  67*  lamySy  of  a  scarlet  colour,  border- 
ed with  purple ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers, 
Liv.  i.  26.  Plin.  xvi.  3.  Toe.  Ann.  xii.  56.  cum  paludatis 

ducibus, 
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ducibus,  officers  in  red  coats,  Juvenal,  vi  599.  and,  according 
to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in  war,  Liv. 
xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name  of  a 
travelling  dress,  (yestis  viator  id):  hence  Chlamydatus,  a  trav- 
eller or  foreigner,  Plant,  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  sc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called 
SAGUM,  also  Chlamys,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe 
drawn  over  the  other  clothes,  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Suet. 
Aug*  26.  opposed  to  togu,  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was 
a  war  in  Italy,  (in  tumultu),  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum  .* 
Hence  Est  in  sagis  civitas,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  sumere  saga,  ad 
saga  ire;  et  redire  ad  togas,  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1.  also  put  for  the 
general's  robe ;  thus,Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum,  i.  e.  depo- 
suit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,?  /  accepit  nigram,\aid  aside 
his  purple  robe,  and  put  on  mourning,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  27* 

III.    DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS,  their 
MARCHES  and  ENCAMPMENTS. 

► 

THE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a 
night,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp, 
and  fortifying  it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39.  Sal* 
hist.  Jug.  45.  &  91.  Persons  were  always  sent  before  to 
chuse  and  mark  out  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose,  (castra 
metar  't).  Hence  called  METATORES;  thuB,  Alter  is  castris 
vel  secundis,  is  put  for  altera  die,  the  second  day ;  tertiis  castris, 
quintis  castris,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  1 5.  iv.  71*  C*s.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  an  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in 
later  ages  MANSIO  ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey 
of  one  day,  Plin.  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Suet.  Tit.  10.  as 
oraS/utof,  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
same  place,  it  was  called  Castra  STAT IV A,  a  standing  camp, 
iESTIVA,  a  summer  camp;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp, 
(which  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  v.  2.  Hiber* 
nacula  <rdijicavit,  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  storehouses,  (armaria),  work- 
shops, (fabric*),  an  infirmary,  (valetudinarium),  &c.  Hence 
from  them  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had 

then 
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their  origin;  in  England  particularly,  those  whose  names 
end  in  cester  or  Chester. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square,  (quadratd), 
and  always  of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or 
adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  (Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart  (VALLUM),  composed  of 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,  (AGGER),  and  sharp  stakes, 
(sudes,  VALLI  vel  pah),  stuck  into  it,  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  Cxs. 
B.  Civ.  ii.  1.  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Porta 
PRjETORIA,  vel  Extraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl. 
27.  DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former,  (ab  tergo  cas- 
trorum  et  hosti  aversa,  vel  ab  hoste),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.  Caes. 
B.  G.  ii.  24.  Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  principalis  dextra  and 

PRINCIPALIS  SINISTRA,  LtV.  xl.  27* 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part,  f  pars  castrorum  superior),  was  that  next 
the  pi>rta  pr*toriay  in  which  was  the  general's  tent,  (ducts  ta- 
bernaculum),  called  PRiETORIUM,also  Augurale,  Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  1 3.  xv.  30.  from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the 
auspices,  (auguraculum,  Fest.  vel  auguratoriumy  Hygin.  fle 
castramet.)  or  Augustale,  ^ttinctil.  viii.  2.  8.  with  a  suffici- 
ent space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  pratorian  cohort,  &c. 
On  one  side  of  the  Prttorium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaestor,  QILESTO- 
RIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  pGrta 
decumana,  hence  called  Qucstoria,  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47. 
Hard  by  the  qua-stor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also 
Quintana,  where  things  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv. 
xli.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  26.  Polyb.  vi.  38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp 
were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of  the  allies,  the 
Evocatiy  Ablecti,  and  Extraordinarily  both  horse  and  foot. 
But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from 
the  classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  as- 
signed both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all 
perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  wi.  12.  where  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  either  administered 
justice  or  harangued  the  army,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  67.  Hist.  iii. 
13.  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  (jura  reddebant), 
Liv.  xxviii.  24.  and  punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  Oth.  \. 

Aug. 
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Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  32.  ix.  16.  the  principal  standards  of  the 
army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  39.  al- 
so the  images  of  the  emperors,  Id.  iv.  2.  xv.  29.  by  which  the 
soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Ho  rat.  Od.  iv.  5.  Ep.  ii.  1, 16. 
and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards,  {ad  vel  apudsig- 
na),  as  in  a  sacred  place,  «Sui/.  Dom.  7.  each  a  certain  part  of 
his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  Veget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner :  The  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  of 
them  the  Triarii,  Principes,  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on 
both  sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots,  (tie  quid  nov*  rei  molirentur),  by  being 
united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  die  place  of  the  Velites. 
t  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space  between 
'  the  rampart  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves,  (Calones  vel  servfy  and  re- 
tainers or  followers  of  the  camp,  (Lix£,  aui  exercitum  seque- 
bantur,  qutstts  gratia,  Festus),  Liv.  xxiii.  16.  These  were 
little  used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  al- 
lowed a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  The 
Lix*  were  sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  ibid.  At  other 
times  they  seem  to  have  staid  without  the  camp,  in  what  was 
called Pkocestri a  (fdificia  extra  castra), Festus;  Tacit.  Hisu 
iv.  22. 

The  tents  (tentorid)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  ex- 
tended with  ropes :  hence  sub  pellibus  hiemare,  Flor.  i.  12.  du- 
rare,  Liv.  v.  2.  liaberi.  Id.  37.  39.  retineri,  in,  tents,  or  in 
Camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  13.  35.  So  Ck.  Acad.  iv.  2. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them,  ( qui  its  prsfuit)  ;  which 
was  properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  Con  tube  males. 
Hence  young  noblemen  under  the  general's  particular  care, 
were  said  to  serve  in  his  tent,  (contubernio  ejus  militare),  and 
were  called  his  Contubernales,*^*.  JuL  42.  Cic.  Ctei.  30. 
Plane.  21.  Sallust.  Jug.  64.  Hence,  Vivere  in  contubernio  ali- 
cujusy  to  live  in  one's  family,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.,  Contubernalis, 
a  companion,  Id.  i.  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and  standard- 
bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  in- 
tervals, called  VLfi.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  (in 
longum),  i.  e.  running  fiom  the  decuman  towards  the  pratorian 
^ide ;  and  three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp, 
railed  ^uintanay  and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia 
already  described,  and  another  between  the  Prdtorium.  and 
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the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents  between  the  vi*  were 
called  StrigvE,  (pvpai.) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were 
appointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  Jtcvenal.  viii.  147.  as 
they  likewise  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  differ- 
ent services,  (ministerta),  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c. 
From  these  certain  persons  were  exempted,  (immune*  ope- 
rant militarium,  in  unum  pugn*  labor  cm  reservati,  Li  v.  vii.  7.) 
either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  Equites^  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  7. 
the  Evocati  and  veterans,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour 
(beneficio)  of  their  commander;  hence  called  Beneficiarii, 
Festus^  Ctts.  B.  C.  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used 
to  be  purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  per- 
nicious to  military  discipline,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  17.  Hist.  i.  46. 
The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called 
Munifices,  Veget.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each 
legion,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Pr^fectus 
c  astrorum,  7  ac'tt.  Ann. i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.  Veget. ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep 
guard  at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
camp,  before  the  Pr*toriumy  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Quaestor, 
and  tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  (agere  excubias  vel 
stationes  et  vigitias),  who  were  changed  every  three  hours, 
Polyb.  vi.  33. 

ExcubivE  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  by  night; 
Vtgilia,  only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates 
were  properly  called  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  Custody, 
Liv.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  But  static  is  also  put  for  any  post ; 
hence,  Vetat  Pythagoras  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est,' Dei ,  de 
prasidio  et  statione  vita  deccdere,  Cic.  Sen.  20.  Whoever  de- 
serted his  station  was  punished  with  death,  Suet.  Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  (antequam  vigi- 
/i*  disponerentur)y  the  watch-word  (symbohim)  or  private  sig- 
nal, by  which  they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio, 
xliii.  34.  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  means  of  a 
square  tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA, 
from  its  four  corners,  (ntraaftr,  -a,  quatuor).  On  it  was  in- 
scribed whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chose,  which  he 
seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Polyb.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  ofSyl- 
la,  Apollo  Delphicus,  and  of  Csesar,  Venus  Genitrix, 
&c.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  637.  of  Brutus,  libertas,  Dioy 
47.  43.  It  was  given  (tessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the 
tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions, 

and 
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and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the 
Tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  Tes- 
sera rius,  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  25. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  gene- 
ral were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii. 
46.  xxviii.  14.  Suet,  Galb.  6.  which  seems  likewise  sometimes 
to  have  been  done  viva  voce,  Liv.  xliv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends,  (cum  Pp^torium  dimittebat)%  after  giving  them 
bis  commands,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  54, 
xxvi.  15.  xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round 
(circumirc  vel  obire)  the  watches;  hence  called  circuitores, 
4  vel  Circitorcs.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the 
eauites,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviii.  24.  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  himself,  Sallust. 
Jug-.  45.  At  last  particular  persons  were  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  tribunes,  Veget.  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  These  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet  $ 
CORNU,  the  horn,  bent  almost  round  ;  BUCCINA,  simi- 
lar to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watches  ;  LITUUS, 
t'le  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur's  staff,  or 
lituus ;  all  of  brass  :  Whence  those  who  blew  them  were  call- 
ed iENEATORES,«5w4°f.  JuL  32.  The  Tuba  was  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.  ad  Horat. 
Od.  u  1. 23.  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Virg.  jEn. 
vi.  167.  and  both  called  Concha,  because  first  made  of  shells, 
*    Id.  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (yigiliis  mu- 
tandis) with  a  trumpet  or  horn,  (tubd),  Lucan.  vii..  24.  (bucci- 
n&),  Liv.  vii.  35.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  hence  ad  tertiam  bucci- 
nam,  for  vigiliam,  Liv.  xxvi  15.  and  the  time  was  determined 
by  hour-glasses,  ( per  clepsydras),  Veget.  iii.  8.  See  p.  248. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises,  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking 
and  running  (decursio)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi. 
51.  xxix.  22.  Pohfb.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimming,  Suet.  Aug. 
65.  vaulting  (salitio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Veget.  i.  18.  shoot- 
ing the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin  j  attacking  a  wooden 
figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy,  {exercitia  ad palum,  vel  Pal- 
aria),  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  the  carrying  of  weights,  &c.  Virg. 
G.  iii.  346. 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (castra  move- 
rc),  he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage,  (col/igendi 
vasa),  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents,  (tabernacula  deten- 

debant), 
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debant J,  but  not  till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  ge- 
neral and  tribunes,  Pohjb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal,  they  put 
their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  upon  the  third  sig- 
nal began  to  march  ;  first  the  extraordinarii  and  the  allies  of 
the  right  wing  with  their  baggage  ;  then  the  legions ;  and  last 
of  all,  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  rear, 
(ad  agmen  cogendumy  i.  e.  colligendum,  to  prevent  straggling), 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order,  (composito  agminey 
non  itineri  magis  apto,  quam  pralio),  that  they  might  readily 
be  formed  into  the  line  of  battle,  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmen  pilatum,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JF.n.  xii.  121.  vel  justum^  Tacit,  hist.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded, 
(agmine  incauto,  i.  e.  minus  muni  to,  ut  inter  pacatos  ducebaty 
sc.  consul),  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv. 
4.  27.  28.  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,  (agmejI 
ojjadratum),  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxxi.  37. 
xxxix.  30.    Hirt.  de  bell.  Gall.  viii.  8.  Tacit.  A?in.  i.  51. 

Scouts  (speculatores)  were  always  sent  before,  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  (ad  omnia  expbranda),  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug. 
46.  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called 
SPECULATORES,  Tacit,  ffist.  i.  24.  25. 27.  ii.  1 1.  33.  73. 
Suet.  Claud.  35.  Oth.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace,  (gradu  militari  incedcre),  and  to  follow  the 
standards,  (signa  sequi).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped, 
they  were  led  out  thrice  a-month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.  They 
usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
sometimes  Vith  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  agmine  citato) 
twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, Virg.  G.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  (cibarid) 
for  fifteen  days,  Cic.  Tunc.  ii.  15.  16.  sometimes  more,  Liv. 
Epit.  57.  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food, 
(coctus  cibus),  Liv.  iii.  27.  utensils,  (utensilid),  ib.  42.  a  saw, 
a  basket,  a  mattock,  (rut rum),  an  ax,  a  hook,  and  leathern 
thong,  (falx  et  brum  ad' palmlanduvi),  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c. 
Liv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.  stakes,  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  27.  the  whole  amounting  to 
sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms  ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  con- 
sidered these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself,  (arma 
membra  milites  ducebant),  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Under 
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Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a- 
day,  sometimes  more,  Veget.  i.  10.  Spartian.  Adrian,  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills, 
baggage,  &c.  (Jumenta  sarcinaria,  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  81.)  The  , 
ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cumber- 
some. Sallust.  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in 
the  rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid.  et. 
Polyb.  x. -22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that 
service,  [cum  vietatoribus),  were  sent  before,  to  mark  out  the 
ground,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they 
did  by  erecting  flags  (vexilla)  of  different  colours  in  the  seve- 
ral parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag:  and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  fol- 
lowed of  course,  as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi. 
39.  When  the  troops  came  up,  they  immediately  set  about 
making  the  rampart,  r  vallum  jaciebant),  while  part  of  the  army 
kept  guard  ( presidium  agitabant ),  to  prevent  surprise.  The 
camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  forti- 
fied, if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
Joseph,  bell.  jfud.  iii.  6. 

IV.  The  ORDER  of  RATTLE,  and  the  different 

STANDARDS. 

THE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
(triplice  aciey  vel.  triplicibus  subsidiis,  Sallust.  Jug;  49.) 
each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastuti  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  (in  prima  aciey 
vel  in principtis)  the  Principes  in  the  second  ;  and  the  Triarii 
or  Pilani  in  the  third  ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Principes  are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  fore- 
most :  hence  post  principia,  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Etui.  iv. 
7.  11.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  Transvorsis  principiisy 
the  front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank,  Sallust.  jug. 
49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  39. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They 
were  not  placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march, 
(agmine  quadrato),  but  obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  a  Quincunx  ^  Vir.  G.  ii.  279.  unless  when  they  had  to 
contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  Polyb.  xv. 
9.  tt  Appiai\.  Liv.  xxx.  33.    There  were  certain  intervals  or 
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spaces  (VLE)not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise  between 
the  maniples.  Hence  ordines  expltcare,  to  arrange  in  order 
of  battle,  Liv.  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free 
space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind, 
Polyb.  xvii.  26. 

The  Velites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  interv  als  (in  viis) 
between  the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  Sailust.  ibid,  or  on  the 
wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  (mediam  aciem 
tenebant),  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,(ccr- 
miq\  Liv,  xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed 
behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the 
enemy  though  the  intervals  between  the  maniples,  Liv,  x.  5. 
but  they  were  commonly  posted  on  the  wings,  Liv.  xxviii.  14. 
hence  called  ALjE,  Ge/l.  xvi.  4.  Plin,  ep.  7.  30,  which  name 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  (alarii  vel 
aJarii  eqttites),  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  when  distin- 
guished from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  (equites  legionarii), 
Liv.  xl.  40.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  41.  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  in- 
fantry, (cohortes  alares  vel  alaria),  Liv.  x.  40. 43.  Cses.  B.  C. 
i.  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement  however  was  not  always  observed.  Some- 
times all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same 
line.  For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  - 
legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other 
behind  as  a  body  of  reserve,  (in  subsidiis  vel  prtsidiis^,  Liv. 
xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx.  18.  This  was  called  Acies  duplex, 
Cas.  B,  C.  i.  75.  Sailust,  Cat,  59.  when  there  was  only  one  line, 
Acies  Simplex,  €*s.  B,  G.  iii.  25.  Afr,  12.  53.  Some 
think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers  into  dif- 
ferent ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  Hastati^  Prifi- 
cipesy  and  Triarii,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions 
and  cohorts,  which  Caesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines, 
C*s.  B,  G,  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22.  iv.  1 1 .  B,  C,  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr. 
53.  So  Sqllust,  Cat,  59.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  , 
line,  (quart am  aciem  ithstituit),  to  oppose  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  B. 
C.  iii.  76.  This  was  properly  called  Acies  qjjadruplex;  as, 
B.  Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  C«sar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  front,  Sailust.  et  Cas.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
custom.  This,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military 
art,  are  ascribed  to  Marius* 
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Ac  ies  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in 
order  of  battle  ;  as,  Aciem  instruere,  ayuare,  exornare,  expli- 
care •,  extenuare,  frmare,  per  tur  bare,  instaurare,  restituere, 
redintegrare,  &c.  but  also  'for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  3. 
Suet,  Aug.  20.  Commissam  acicm  sccutus  est  terra*  tremor* 
there  happened  an  earthquake  after  the  fight  was  begun,  Flor. 
ii.6.  Postacies  prima*,  after  the  first  battle,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  £07. 
Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  stan- 
dard and  standard-bearer,  Varro,de  Lat.ling.  iv.  16.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Vegct.  ii.  23.  Hence  mi  lite*  signi  unius,  of  one  maniple  or 
century,  Liv.  xxv.  23.  xxxiii.  1.  9.  Reliqua  signa  in  subsidio 
artius  collocat,  he  places  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  bodv  of  re- 
serve, or  in  the  second  line  more  closely,  Sallust.  Cat.  59. 
signa  irferre,  to  advance;  converterc,  to  lace  about,  Cas.  B. 
G.  i.  25.  efferre^  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  Liv.  xxv.  4.  a  signis 
discedere,  to  desert,  Ibid.  20.  refer  re,  to  retreat ;  also  to  re- 
cover the  standards,  Virg.  ;En.  vi.  826.  signa  confer  re,  vel 
signis  collatis  configere,  to  engage  ;  signis  infestis  inferri,  ire 
vel  incedcrc,  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  intrare  sub 
signis,  Liv.  iii.  51.  sub  signis  legiones  ducere,  in  battle  order, 
Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  signa  infesta  ferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  at- 
tack, Virg.  AZn.  v.  582. 

The  ensign  of  a  manipulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay 
On  the  top  of  a  pole,  (See  p.  367.)  whence  miles  manifnilaris, 
a  common  soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  116.  Afterwards  a  spear 
v/ith  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure 
of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  manipulus  ; 
and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  commonly  of  silver, 
Flhu  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  Hcrodian.  iv.  7.  on  which  were 
represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as  Mars  or 
Minerva;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  43.  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  62.  or  of  their  favourites, 
Suet.  Tib.  48.  CaL  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called 
Nttminn  legionum,  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration, 
Srcf.  CaL  14.  Yit.  2.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.  Vegct.xuS.  The  sol- 
dicis  swore  hv  tbcm,  Luvan.  i.  374. 

Wc  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15. 
Ces.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  T acit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  41.  as  of  prefects 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug.  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipuli  or 
ordinet,  which  were  properly  said  ad  signa  convenire  et  conti- 
ner'i,  CvC  >.  B.  (i.  vi.  1.31,  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  different  at  different  times.  Cxsar 
mentions  120  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,  B.  C.  iii.  76. 
and  Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same  with  contubernium,  ii. 
13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of 
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ranks,  Ordines  inferiores  et  superiores,  Cas.  B.  G.  vi. 
•  34.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  preferments, 
Ordines  vel  gradus  militia,  Ibid,  et  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet. 
Claud.  25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
Cohortes,  battalions  of  foot,  and  Turm/E,  troops  of  horse, 
Civ.  Marcel.  2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tacit* 
Hist.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  applied 
to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  difFerent  divisions  had  certain  letters 
inscribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Ve- 
get.  ii.  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a 
flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  spear,  Liv.  used  also  by  the  foot,  Cas.  B.  G.  vi.  33.  37.  par- 
ticularly by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but 
under  the  emperors  were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought 
in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a  particular  standard 
of  their  own,  (sub  vexillo,  hence  called  VEX  ILL  ARII),  Tacit, 
Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  Vexillum  or  Vcxillatio  is  also  put 
for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  standard,  Tacit.  Hist* 
i.  31.  70.  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 

To  lose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful, 
{Magnum  perdere  crimen  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114.)  particu- 
larly to  the  standard-bearer,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i. 
54.  sometimes  a  capital  crime,  Livsi'u  59.  Hence,  to  ani- 
mate the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown 
among  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14.  xxvi.  5. 

A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
sometimes  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure 
of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  Dioy  xl.  1 8.  was  the  common  stand-  ' 
ai  d  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius ;  for  before 
that,  the  figures  of  other  aninals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4.  s.  5. 
Hence  AQUIL  A  is  put  for  a  legion,  Cas.  Hisp.  30.  and  aquila 
signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  legion,  Tacit,  passim.  It 
was  anciendy  carried  before  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triariiy 
but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  was 
the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  army,  thus,  Medio  dux  agmine  Turnus 
vertitur  arma  tenens,  Virg.  ALr\.  ix.  28.  usually  on  horseback, 
Liv.  vi.  7.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Cas.  B.  Gall.  i.  25.  So  likewise  the 
Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ibid.  &  Cas.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37. 
vii.  16.  33.  ix.  32.  39.  xxii.  5.  xxx.  33.  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  41.  52. 
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Those  behind  the  standards,  ( post  signa,)  POSTSIGNANI, 
Liv.  viii.  11.  Frontin.  Strateg.  i.  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGNANI, 
Tacit,  Hist.  i.  70.  but  the  Subsignani  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  VexiUarii,  or  privileged  veterans,  Id.  iv.  33. 
Ann.  i.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
COHOKS  PRjETOKIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  1 1.  Fam.  x.  30.  Sallust. 
Cat.  60.  Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Festus; 
but  something  similar  was  used  long  before  that  time,  Lh.  ii. 
30.  not  mentioned  in  Caesar  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G.  i.  31. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had 
determined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
flag  was  displayed,  (vexillum  vel  signum  pug},*  proponebatur,) 
on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  Pratorium,  C;es.  de  bell,  G. 
ii.  20.  Liv.  xxii.  45.  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle. Then  having  called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, (classicc,  i.  e.  tuba  condone  advocata,  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36. 
viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  (alhquebatur)  the  soldiers,  who 
usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by  raising  their 
right  hands,  ib.  8c  Lttcan.  i.  386.  or  by  beating  on  their  shields 
with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Lucan.  ii. 
596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  from 
a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  (e*  trihunali  cespititio  aut  viridi  cespitc 
extructo,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2. 
1*14.  A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of 
lites:  Hence  Caesar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth 
legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling  them 
Quiritks  instead  of  Milites,  Dio,  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Caes.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  (signa  cane- 
bant,)  which  was  the  signal  for  inarching,  Lucan.  ii.  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms,  (ad  ar- 
ma  conclamatum  est.)  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the 
ground  were  pulled  up,  (convellebantur,)  Liv.  iii.  50.  54.  vi. 
28.  Virg.  /En.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckon- 
ed :i  ^ood  omen ;  if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  div. 
i.  35.  VaU  Max.  i.  2.  11.  Lucan.  vii.  1*2.  Hence,  AquiU 
prodire  noicntvs,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dio, 
xl.  1 8.  The. watch-word  was  given,  (signum  datum  est),  cither 
viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera,  Caes.  de  B.  G.  ii.  20.  de 
B.  Afrlc.  83.  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v.  36. 
xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their 
testaments,  (in  procbictu,  see  p.  57.)  Gell.  xv.  27. 

When  the  annv  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  {intra  teli 
r  on j  return,  wide  a fcrentariis  prxlium  committi  posset,)  the  ge- 
?v  rul  riding  round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them  to  courage, 
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and  then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge 
with  a  great  shout,  (maximo  clamor e  prociirrebant  cum  signis 
vel  pills  infestis^  i.  e.  in  hostem  versis  vel  directis,)  Sallust. 
Cat.  60.  Caes.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8.  &c.  Dio,  xxxvi.  32. 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the 
enemy,  Ges.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  repi 
decrevity  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  V elites  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed  re- 
treated either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  (per  in*, 
tervalla  ordinum^)  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in 
the  rear.  Then  the  Hastati  advanced ;  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated, they  retired  slowly  (presso  pede)  into  the  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Principes^  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them. 
Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up,  (consurgebant for  hitherto  they  conti- 
nued in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebant^  hinc  dicti  subsidia, 
FestusJ)  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg  stretch- 
ed out,  and  protected  with  their  shields ;  hence,  Ad  triari- 
os  ventum  est,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the 
void  spaces  between  their  manipuliy  and  closing  their  ranks 
(compressis  ordinibus^)  without  leaving  any  space  between 
them,  in  one  compact  body  (uno  continente  agmine)  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sus- 
tain before  they  gained  the  victor}'.  If  the  Triarii  were  de- 
feated, the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded,  (receptui 
cecinerunt^)  Liv.  viii.  8.  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
rius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit* 
Hist.  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with 
a  straight  front,  (recta  fronte,  Festus  ;  vel  aquatis  frontibus, 
Tibull.  iv.  1.  103.  at. j £8  directa.)  Sometimes  the  wings 
were  advanced  before  the  centre,  (acies  sinuata,)  Seneca  de 
beat.  Fit.  4.  Liv.  xxviii.  14.  which  was  the  usual  method, 
Plutarch,  in  Mario;  or  the  contrary,  (acies  gibber  a  vel 
Jlexa,)  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Canna?,  Uv. 
xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  figure 
of  a  wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  trigftnum,  a  triangle,)  called  by 
the  soldiers  Caput  porcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  a. 
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Liv.  viii.  10.  Qjiinctil.  n.  13.  Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  C*s.  vi.  39. 
So  the  Germans,  TaCit.  6.  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. 
But  cuneus  is  also  put  for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  Liv.  xxxii.  17.  Sometimes  they  formed  thtmselves 
to  receive  the  cuneus,  in  the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scis- 
sars;  thus,  V,  Gell.  x.  9.  Veget.  ii.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  them- 
selves into  a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vei  GLOBUS,  hence  or- 
hes  facer e  vel  where;  in  orbem  se  tutor  i  vel  conglobare^)  Sal' 
lust.  Jug.  97.  Liv.  ii.  50.  iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27V6W.  B.  G.  iv. 
37.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  auy  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
Festus. 

WTien  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR.  (See  p.  164.)  His  lictors  wreathed  their  fasces  with 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears 
and  javelins,  Stat.  Syh.  v.  i.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5.  6.  Plin.  xv. 
30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
{liter a  laureata)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success, 
to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25.  and  if  the  victory 
was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1.  Cic.  Pis. 

17.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  b.  Mithrid.  p.  223.  to 
which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  Letters  of  this  kind  were  sel- 
dom sent  under  the  emperors,  Dio,  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric.  18. 
If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  (suppli- 
catio,  vel  supplicium,  vel  gratulatio,  Cic.  Marcell.  4.  Fam.  ii. 

18.  )  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  V/tt- 
peratory  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  return  to  the 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  3, 4,  5.  In  the  mean  time  his  lictors  hav- 
ing the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  attended  him,  lb. 


V.  MILITARY  REJFARDS. 

AFTER  a  victory,  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  army  bestowed  rewards  on  those 
who  deserved  them.    These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA 
CIV1CA),  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
(Jell,  v.  6.  Liv.  vi.  20.  x.  46.  with  this  inscription,  ob  civem 
Servatu?i,vc1  -esy  ~tosy  Sencc.  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak-leaves, 
{e  fi  oride  querna,  hence  called  ^uercus  civilis,  Virg.  ALn.  vi. 
'772.)  and,  by  the  appointment  of  the  general,  presented  by  the 

person 
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person  who  had  been  saved,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  ever 
after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane.  30.  Under  the  empe- 
rors it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince  (imperatoria  manu\ 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  12.  It  was  attended  with  particular 
honours.  The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles, 
and  sat  next  the  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose 
up,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  (ineunti  etiam  ab  senatu  assurgebatur), 
Plin.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  honours  decreed  to  Augustus  by 
the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended 
from  the  top  of  his  house,  between  two  laurel  branches,  which 
were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  he  were  the 
perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conqueror  of  his 
enemies,  Dio^  liii.  16.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  Jin.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  614* 
iv.  953.  Trist.  iii.  1.  35 — 48.  So  Claudius,  Suet.  17.  hence, 
on  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus,  there  is  a  civic  crown, 
with  these  words  incribed,  ob  cives  servatos. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden 
crown,  called  Corona  Vallaris  vel  Castrensis,  VaL  Max. 
i.  8.  To  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault, 
Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship 
of  an  enemy,  Corona  Navalis,  Festusy  GelL  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with 
figures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Virg. 
^  viii.  684.  said  to  have  never  been  given  to  any  other  person, 
Liv.  Epit.  129.  Paterc.  ii.  81.  Dioy  xlix.  14.  but  according  to 
Festus  in  voc.  Navali,  and  Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.  it  was  also 
given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by  Pompey ; 
but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata  and  navalis> 
which  others  make  different.    So  also  Suet.  Claud.  1 7. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers 
gave  to  their  deliverer  {ei  duci,  qui  liberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a 
crown  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they 
had  been  blocked  up  ;  hence  called  graminea  corona  OBSI- 
DION  ALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  Plin.  xxii.  4, 5.  This  of  all  military 
honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A  few,  who  had  the  sin- 
gular good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted,  lb.  5.  8c  6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  displayed  singular  bravery  ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in 
single  combat,  Liv.  vii.  10.  26.  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved 
the  Roman  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  Id. 
37.  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21.  xxx.  15. 

There 
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There  were  smaller  rewards  (premia  minora)  of  various 
kinds  i  as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it,  (Hasta  Pura), 
Vtrg.  Jin.  vi.  760.  Suet.  Claud.  28. — a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a 
streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  ( VEXILLUM,  quasi 
parvum  velum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  1.  of  different  colours, 
with  or  without  embroider)-,  (auratum  vel  purum),  Sail.  Jug. 
85.  Suet.  Aug.  25 — Trappings,  (PHALERjE,?  ornaments 
for  horses,  Virg.  ALn.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  and  lor  men,  Liv. 
ix.  46.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  17.  Verr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12. — Golden  chains 
{Aurea  TORQUES),  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  9.  iii.  21.  Juvenal. 
xvi.  60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phaler* 
hung  down  on  the  breast,  Sil.  ItaL  xv.  52. — Bracelets,  (AR- 
MIJLLiE),  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv.  x.  44. — Cornicula, 
ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ibid. — CA- 
TELLiE  vel  CatcnuU,  chains  composed  of  rings ;  whereas 
the  Torques  were  twisted  ^tortc)  like  a  robe,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. 
,  — FIBULjE,  clasps,  or  buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  gar- 
ment, Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
of  the  army  ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  public- 
ly praised,  were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  54.  Liv.  xxiv. 
16.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  17.  They  ever  alter  kept  them  with 
great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public 
occasions,  Liv.  x.  47.  They  first  wore  them  at  the  games, 
A.  U.  459.  Ib. 

The  spoils  (SPOLI  A,  vel  ExuvU)  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  their  houses,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  5D4.  Liv.  Xxiii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him, 
{qua  dux  duci  detraxit),  were  called  SPOLI  A  OPIM  A,  (ab- 
Ope,  vel  opibus,  Festus),  Liv.  iv.  20.  and  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by 
Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  vit.  20.  These 
spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron  king  of  the  Cxni- 
nenses,  Liv.  i.  10.  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
slew  Lar  Tolumnius  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318.  IJv. 
iv.  20.  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  4»  U.  530.  Liv.  Epit.  xx. 
Virg.  jEn.v'u  859.  Plutarch,  in  Mar  cello  ;  Proper t.  iv.  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opjma,  which  Scipio  iEinilianus, 
when  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Turduli 
and  Vacori  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ii. 

17. 
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17.  but  the  Spolia  Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by 
a  person  invested  with  supreme  command,  Dio,  \\.  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received 
a  double  share  of  corn,  (duplex  frumentuni),  which  they 
might  give  away  to  whom  they  pleased  ;  hence  called  DU- 
PLICARII,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37.  also  double  pay  (duplex  sti- 
pendiutn),  clothes,  &c.  Cxs.  belL  civ.  iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero 
Diaria,  Att.  viii.  14. 


VI.  A  TRIUMPH. 

THE  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in 
the  Roman  state  was  a  TRIUMPH,  or  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol ;  so  called  from  ©^a^r,  the 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  such  processions,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  7.  Plin.  vii.  56.  s. 
57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrying  the 
Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  34.  and 
the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph 
was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.  the  next  P.  Valerius,  Liv. 
ii.  7.  and  the  first  who  triumphed  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy,  (acto  honore),  was  Q.  'Publilius  Philo,  Id.  viii.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by 
the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  vii.  \7'. 
to  the  general  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  fjusto  et 
hostili  bello,  Cic.  Dejot.  5.)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above 
5000  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  enlarg- 
ed the  limits  of  the  empire,  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  Whence  a  triumph 
was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pis.  19.  Hor.  Od. 
\.  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare  et  agere  vel 
deportare  triumphum  de  vel  ex  aliquo  ;  triumphare  aliquem 
vel  aliquid,  Virg.  j£n.  vi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.  ducere,  portare^  vel 
agere  eum  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war,  VaL 
Max.  ii.  8.  7.  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  1 8.  hence,  Bella  geri  pla- 
cuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.  although  this  was 
not  always  observed,  Liv.  Epit.  115.  116.  133.  Plin.  Paneg. 
2.  Dio,  xliii.  19.  nor  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and 
afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv.  nor  anci- 
ently could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  invested  with  an 
extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain,  Liv.  xxviii.  38. 
xxxvi.  20.  nor  unless  he  left  his  province  in  a  state  of  peace, 
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and  brought  from  thence  his  army  to  Rome  along  with  him, 
to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  49.  xxxix. 
529.  xlv.  38.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  Porapey,  VaU  Max.  viii.  15.  8.  Dioi 
xxxvii.  25. 

There  arc  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
cither  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
Liv.  x.  37.  Or os.  v.  4.  Cic.  Carl.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  VaU  Max. 
v.  4.  6.  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  au- 
thority, sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain. 
This  was  first  done  by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  6.  5.  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21. 
xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mi- 
litary command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restric- 
tion, (JJt  quo  die  urbevi  triumphantes  invchercntur,  impe- 
rii! m  esse /) ,  Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martius  ; 
and  went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  through  the 
Campus  and  Circus  Tlaminius  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  ;  and 
th'-ncc  through  the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers ;  and  the  altars 
smoaked  with  incense,  Ovid.  Trust,  xv.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing 
triumphal  songs  ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  hav- 
ing their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and 
garlands  ;  then  in  carriages  were  brought  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold  and 
silver,  and  brass  ;  also  golden  crowns,  and  other  gifts  sent  by 
the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv.  xxxiii.  24.  xxxvii.  58. 
xxxix.  5.  7.  xt  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  720.  The  titles  of 
the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames, 
{in  ft  rculis),  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.  and  the  images  or 
representations  of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c.  Liv. 
xxvi.  21.  ^uinctil.  vi.  3.  Plin.  v.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  1.  37. 
iii.  4.  25.  Art.  Am.  i.  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders 
followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants  ;  after 
the  captives,  came  the  lictors,  having  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and 
dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold ;  in 
the  midst  of  whom  was  -a  Pantomime,  clothed  in  a  female  garb, 
whose  business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult 
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the  vanquished.  Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  ■  car- 
rying perfumes,  (suffimentd).  Then  came  the  general  (DUX) 
drest  in  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  (togd  pictd  et  tunica 
palmatd),  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii.  47.  x.  8. 
Dioyiys.  v.  47.  Plin.  xv.  30.  v.  39.  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his 
right  hand,  Phit.  in  Aimil.  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre, 
with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.  having  his  face 
painted  with  vermillion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  on  festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  36.  and  a  golden 
ball  (aurea  bulla)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with 
some  amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i.  6.  standing  in  a  gilded  chariot,  (stans  in  Curruau- 
rato),  Liv.  v.  23.  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  4.  35. 
Juvenal,  viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art.  i. 
214.  at  least  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.  sometimes 
by  elephants,  Plin.  viii.  2.  attended  by  his  relations,  Suet.  Tib. 
2.  Domit.  2.  Cic.  Muran.  5.  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all 
ii\  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the  cha- 
riot with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  dc  Punic,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated,  (ne  sibi  pktceret),  a  slave,  car- 
rying a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind  him, 
who  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  man!  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4.  Juvenal,  x. 41.  Zonar.  ii. 
Tertull.  Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  consuls 
and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augustus  ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio,  li. 
21.  His  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  .by  his 
side,  Cic.  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which 
they  had  received  for  their%alour,  singing  their  own  and  their 
general's  praises,  Liv.  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes  throwing 
out  railleries  against  him,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  51.  Dionys.  vii.  72. 
Martial,  i.  5.  3.  often  exclaiming,  Io  Triumphe,  in  which 
all  the  citizens,  as  they  passed  along,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  2. 
49.'>Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51.  Amor.  i.  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  30.  Liv.  xxvi;  13.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not  al- 
ways, Appian.  de  bell.  Mithrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41, 42.  and  when 
he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till  he  heard  that  these 
savage  orders  were  executed,  Jte'eph.  de  bell.  Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
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Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded  the 
victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ibid. 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.  and  deposited  his 
golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter,  (in  gremio  Jovis\  Senec. 
Helv.  10.  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv. 
30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards  desired 
not  to  come,  (ut  venire  superscderent\  that  there  might  be  no 
one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general,  Val.  Max. 
ii.  8.  6.  After  supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamp*  and  torches, 
DtOy  xliii.  22.  Flor.  ii.  2.  Cic.Sen.  1".  which  sometimes  also 
were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession,  Suet.  Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  x. 

46.  and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded,  (exauctorati 
et  dimissi),  Liv.  xxviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  trium- 
phal procession  sometimes  took  up  more  than  one  day  ;  that 
of  Paulus  /Emilius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval 
Triumph;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Liparx  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  A.  U.  493.  Liv.  Epit.  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in 
the  Forum,  called  Columna  Rostrata,  Quinctil.  i.  7.  SiL 
vi.  663.  with  an  inscription,  part  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the 
like,  Cell.  v.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  call- 
ed OV  ATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  liv.  8.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with 
laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  38.  and  inftead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed 
a  sheep,  (ovetti),  whence  its  name,  Plut.  in  Marcel/.  Dionys.  v. 

47.  viii.  9.  Liv.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20.  xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28. 
Alter  Augustus  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 

confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dioy  lxii.  19.  &  23:  and 
the  generals  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their 
auspices,  only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour 
devised  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Dio,  liv.  24.  31.  Hence 
L.  Vitellius,  having  taken  Terracina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel 
branch  in  token  of  it  (Jaw  cam  prosper  £  gest*  rei)  to  his  brother, 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  emperors  were  so  great,  that  they 
might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  12.  53.  so  that  honour  was 
thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person  ;  such  therefore  usu- 
ally declined  it,  although  offered  to  them  ;  as,  Vinitius,  Mo, 
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Uii.  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  &  24.  Plautius,  Id.  lx.  30.  Wc 
read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belisarius  the 
general  of  Justinian,  for  his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  ce- 
lebrated at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  tri- 
umph recorded  in  history.  Proscop.  The  last  triumph  cele- 
brated at  Rome,was  by  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  20.  Nov. 
A.  D.  S03.  Eutrop.  ix.  27.  just  before  they  resigned  the  em- 
pire, lb.  28. 

VII.   MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds,-  either  lighter  or  more 
severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1 .  Depri- 
vation of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  {stipendio  privart)y 
Liv.  xl.  41.  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent 
from  their  standards,  (Infreqjjentes,  Plant.  True.  ii.  1.  19.) 
A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  ./Ere  dirutus, 
Festus.  Whence  Cicero  facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  per- 
son deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  13.  or  a  bankrupt 
by  any  other  means,  Phil,  xiii.  12. — 2.  Forfeiture  of  their 
spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Festus. — 3.  Removal  from  their 
tent,  (locum  in  quo  tendcrent  mutare),  Liv.  xxv.  6.  sometimes 
to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1.  Val.  Max. 
ii.  7.  15. — *.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest, 
(cibum  stantes  capere),  Liv.  xxiv.  16. — 5.  To  stand  before  . 
the  pratorium  in  a  loose  jacket,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  9.  and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  (discincti),  Liv. 
xxvii.  13.  or  to  dig  in  that  dress,  Plat,  in  Lucull. — 6.  To  get 
an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  (hordco  pasci)>  Liv. 
ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24. — 7.  Degradation  of  rank  ?  (gradtis  de- 
jectio) ;  an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps,  or  less  honourable 
service,  {militue  mutatio),  Val.  Max.  ibid. — 8.  To  be  remov- 
ed from  the  camp,  (a  castris  segregart),  and  employed  in  vari- 
ous works,  Vep-et.  'm.  4.  an  imposition  of  labour,  munerum  indtc- 
tio,  or  dismission  with  disgrace,  {ignomtniose  mitti),  Hirt.  dc 
bell.  Afr.  54.  vel.  exauctoratio,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  A.  Gel- 
lius  mentions  a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting  blood, 
(sanguinem  mittendi),  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  was 
deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dio,  liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods,  (virgis  cadi),  or  with  a  vine-sapling,  (vite ),  Val.  Max.  ii. 
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7.  4.  Juvenal,  viii.  247.  2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as 

a  slave,  Liv.  Epit.  55.  3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with 

sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic. 
Phil.  iii.  6.  Polijb.  vi.  35.  which  was  the  usual  punishment  of 
theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier  was  to  suffer 
this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently  with  a 
staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not 
however  return  to  his  native  country,  because  no  one,  not  even 
his  relations,  durst  admit  him  into  their  houses,  Polyb. 

ibid.  4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  (Japidibus  coope- 

riri)  and  hurdles,  (sub  crate necari),  Liv.  i.  51.  iv.  50. 

5.  To  be  beheaded,  (securi  percuti ,',  Liv.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  29. 

Epit.  xv.  sometimes  crucified,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  and  to  be  lcftun- 

buried,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  15.  6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the 

swords  of  the  soldiers,  Tacit.  Anna/,  i.  44.  and  under  the  em- 
perors, to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive, 
&c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
-prxfectsol  the  allies,  with  then*  council ;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Pohjb.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
punishment,  which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Iav.  ii.  59. 
Cic.  Cluent.  46.  Suet.  Aug.  $4.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37. 
Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dioy  xli.  35.  xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27.  &  38.  or 
the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Liv.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes 
only  the  20th  raamvas  punished,  vicesimatio  ;  or  the  100th, 
cektesimatio,  Capitolin.  in  Macr'vu  12. 


MIL  MILITARY  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 


THE  Roman  Soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (stipendium) 
from  the  public.    Ever)'  one  served  at  his  own  char- 
ges. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  footx  A.  U.  347,  Liv .  iv.  59. 
and  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse, 
Id.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable  ;  two 
cfoli  or  three  asses  (about  2}d.  English),  a-dav  to  a  foot  soldier, 
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the  double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eojjes,  Po- 
lyb.  vi.  37,  Phut,  Most.  ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  v.  12.  Julius  Caesar 
doubled  it,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  assesy 
(7^d.  sterling),  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  and  Domi- 
tian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  an- 
nually, Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  JuvenaU 
iii.  132.  The  prsetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the 
common  soldiers,  Dio,  liv.  25.     Tack.  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and 
received  a  certain  allowance  (dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites 
triple,  Polyh.  vi.  37.  But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay 
was  deducted,  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  17.  Pohjb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  lame  quantity  of  com,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took 
food  twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  pub- 
licly given  for  both.  The  dinner  was  a  verv  slight  meal, 
which  they  commonly  took  standing.  They  indulged  them- 
selves a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers, 
as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Posca, 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  2.  23. 

*  When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  (stipendia 
legitima  fecissent  vel  meruissent*),  the  foot  twenty  years,  and 
the  horse  ten,  they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i.  344.  and 
obtained  their  discharge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HONES- 
TA  vel  Justa.  When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  de- 
fect or  bad  health,  it  was  called  Missio  Causa  ri  a  ;  if  from 
the  favour  of  the  general  he  was  discharged  before  the  just 
time,  Missio  gratiosa,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  if  on  account  of  some 
fault,  ignomi*iosa,  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr.  54.  D.  de  re  milit.  I.  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Ex- 
auctoratio,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  cam- 
paigns, were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting. 
They  were  however  retained  (tenebantur)  in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards,  (sub  sigtiis  et  aquilis), 
but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,  (sub  vexillo  seoraim,  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  36.  whence  they  were  called  VEXILLARII 
or  Veterani,  sometimes  also  Subsignani,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70.) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of 
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their  service,  ( prttmia  vel  commoda  militict)y  either  in  lands 
or  money,  or  both,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. 
Virg.  Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  2, — 5.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.  which  some- 
times they  never  obtained,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber. 
48.  Dio,  liv.  25.  Exauctorare  is  properly  to  free  from  the 
military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20.  Suet.  Aug. 
24.  VtU  10. 


IX.  METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DEFEND- 
ING TOWNS. 


THE  Romans  attacked  (oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a 
sudden  assault,  or,  if  thai  failed,  Csi  xubito  impetu  ex~ 
pugnare  non  poterant J,  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  block- 
ade, Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops,  (corona 
cingebant,  vel.  circundcbanty  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2. 
mania  exercitu  circumvenerunt,  SallusU  Jug.  57.)  ~nd  b)  th  ir 
missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  wall*  or  defendants, 
(nudare  muros  defemor'ibm,  vel  propvgnatoribus).  Then 
joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  teatudo  or  tortoise,  (tes- 
tudine  facta  v.  acta)y  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio,  xlix.  30.  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the 
gates,  (succcdere  portis),  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (sub- 
ruere  vel  subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43. 
xxvi.  45.  xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  C<es.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii. 
28.  31.    Sallust.  Jug.  94. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested, 
Liv.  ii.  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (an 
cipitia  munimenta,  vel  munitiones)  were  drawn  around  the 
place  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of 
contravallation  and  circunivallation  ;  the  one  against  the  sal- 
lies of  the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  with- 
out, Liv.  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4. 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart, 
strengthened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  (/or tea  et  pinna)y 
and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thick- 
ness flanked  with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  distances  round 
the  whole. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  ram- 
part, (ad  commissural  pluteorum  atqtte  aggexis),  there  some- 
times was  a  pailisade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of 
stags  horns,  hence  called  CEKVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  enemy.  Before  that,  the  re  were  several  rows  of  trunks 
of  trees,  or  large  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends,  (praacutis 
cacuminibus),  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  (fossa)  about 
five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobes)  of 
three  feet  deep,  intersecting  ,one  another  in  the  form  of  a 
quincunxy  thus, 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA.  Before  these, 
were  placed  up  and  down  {omnibus  loch  disserebantur)  sharp 
stakes  about  a  foot  long,  (Tale>e),  fixed  to  the  ground  with 
iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In  front  of  all  these,  Caesar  at 
Alexia  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet  from  the 
rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  deep  ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water.  But 
this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or  at- 
tacks on  the  city,  Cces.  B.  G.  vii.  66,  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers, 
who  were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidiojie  claudere  vel  cingere,  to 
invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  com- 
municate with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,. (AGGER  exstrue- 
batur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (c  Kates), 
and  stone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  ( promovebatur )  to- 
wards the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled 
or  over-topped  the  walls.  The  mount  which  Caesar  raised 
against  Avaricum,  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad,  and  80 
feet  high,  Coys.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger,  or  mount,  was  secured  by  towers  consisting 
of  different  stories,  (turres  contabulata),  from  which  showers 
of  darts  and  stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by 
means  of  engines,  (tormmtd),  called  Catapult^  Balist^e, 
and  Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  work  and  workmen,  (opnset 
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administros  tutor i),  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Of  these  towers  Caesar 
is  supposed  to  have  erected  1501  on  his  lines  around  Alesia, 
Cas.  de  bell.  G.  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman 
troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  Tukrf.s  mobiles  vel 
ambulatpRi.c),  which  were  pushed  forward  (admovebantur 
vel  adf^ebantur)  and  brought  back  (rcducebantur)  on  wheels, 
fixed  below  (rotis  subjectis)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cas* 
B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii.  24.  Hirt.  de  bell.  Alex.  2.  Liv.  xxi.  It. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  (cored)  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth  and  mattresses,  (centones  vel  official)  Caes.  de  bell.  Civ. 
ii.  10.  They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  foot  square,  and  higher  than  the  wails,  or  even 
than  the  towers  of  the  city.  When  they  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  walls,  a  ^place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long, 
Liv.  xxi.  11.  14.  xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadiul  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES),  a  long  beam,  like1  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at 
/  one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  ;  whence  it 
had  its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or 
chains  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hang- 
ing thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or 
less,  (who  were  frequently  changed),  violently  thrust  for- 
ward, drawn  back,  and  again  pushed  forward,  till  by  repeated 
strokes  it  had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron 
head,  Vegct.'w.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12,  xxxi.  32,46.  xxxii.  23. 
xxxviii.  5.  yoseph.  de  bell.  Jud.  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
NEjE,  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  co- 
vered with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could 
not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by 
wheels  below,  ( rotis  subjectis  agebantur  vel  impellebantur). 
Under  them  the  besiegers  either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to 
luidcrmine  the  walls,  Liv.  ii.  17.  v.  7.  x.  34.  xxi.  7,  61.  xxiii. 
18. 


Similar  to  the  Vine*  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTU DI- 
NES; so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tor- 
toise under  its  shell,  Liv.  v.  5.  Cas.  B.  G.  v.  41.  50.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  2. 14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv. 
17.  Cas.  passim,  the  Musculus,  Ibid.  &c. 
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These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in 
tilling  up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Ccts. 
B.  G.  vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  age- 
bant)  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  Liv.  v.  19,  21.  or  in  this  man- 
ner intercepted  the  springs  of  water,  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Gall,  viii. 
41,  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 
props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  meantime  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
the  besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  countermines,  (transver- 
sis  cuniculis  hostium  cunicidos  excipere)^  Liv.  xxiii.  18. 
which  sometimes  occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground, 
xxxviii.  7.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  them  from  ap- 
proaching the  walls,  (apertos,  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis, 
cuniculos  morabantur,  mccnibusque  apprepinquare  prohibe- 
bant)y  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii. 
21.  vii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount,  (/er- 
ram  ad  se  introrsus  subirahebant),  or  destroyed  the  works  by 
fires  below,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned 
the  walls,  Cas.  ibid.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  12. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  these,  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  sieges, 
particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Liv .  xxiv.  33.  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Caesar, 
de  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Cas.  B.  Civ, 
ii.  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves 
sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine)  to  call  out 
of  it  (evocare)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place 
was  supposed  to  be,  Liv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken, 
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the  gods  are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines,  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  351. 
For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their 
tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Mac  rob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plant.  Amph. 
i.  1.  71.  &  102.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city 
when  taken,  Polyb.  x.  16% 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 

NAVIGATION  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  na- 
tions used  boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  (ex  shigu- 
lis  arbor  ibus  cavatis),  Virg.  G.  126,  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv. 
xxvi.  26.  called  Alvei,  lintrf.s,  scaph^,  vel  monoxyla, 
Paterc.  ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv.  3.  Plin.  vi. 
23.  Strab.  iii.  155.  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fasten- 
ed together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Fes- 
tus;  or  of  reeds  called  CaknjE,  Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of 
slender  planks,  (carina  ac  statumina,  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi 
materia),  and  partly  of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket-work,  (reli- 
quum  corfms  ?iaviwn  viminibus  contextum),  and  covered  with 
hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  54.  Lucan. 
iv.  131.  and  other  nations,  Herodot.  i.  194.  Dio,  xlviii.  18. 
hence  called  Na  vigia  vitilia  corio  circumsuta,  Plin.  iv.  16. 
vii.  56.  and  naves  sutiles,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.  in  allusion  to  which, 
Virgil  calls  the  boat  of  Charon  Cymba  sntilis,  iEn.  vi.  414. 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esqui- 
maux Indians,  which  arc  made  of  long  poles  placed  cross  wise, 
tied  together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins 
<>f  st  a-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of  thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of 
letters  and  astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the 
poets  ascribe  it,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  vers.  ult.  et  Amor.  ii.  11.  1. 
Lucan.  iii.  194.  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Ja-  • 
son  from  Greece  to  Colchis,  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the 
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golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after  the 
Phoenicians  w  ere  a  powerful  nation.  But  whatever  be  in  this, 
navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  chief  improve- 
ments. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  iEolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Daedalus  ; 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air, 
Virg.  uEn*  vi.  1 5.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins, 
which  the  Verict't,  a  people  of  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  B,  G.  iii.  1 3.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ;  whence  tin- 
ted and  carbasa,  (sing,  -w^,),  are  put  for  vela,  sails.  Sometimes 
cloths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tacit*  Annal.  ii.  24. 
Hist,  v.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  Was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
affairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  {ex  takilts  crassioribus,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Naves  Caudicari^;  whence  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  first  persuaded  them  to  tit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489, 
got  the  surname  of  Caudex,  Senec.  de  brev,  vita,  13.  Varr. 
de  Fit.  Horn.  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the  model  of 
their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  have 
exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships, 
Polyb.  i.  20.  &  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
what  Polybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in 
Livy  about  the  equipment  ano!  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet, 
Liv .  ix.  30,  38.  Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built 
from  the  model  of  those  of  Antium,  which,  after  the  reduction 
of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417,  Liv,  viii.  14. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made 
any  figure  by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGjE,  because  they 
were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  (naves  ONE- 
RARJLE,  bxaXes,  whence  hulks;  or  bare*,  barks,  Isidor.  xix. 
1.),  which  were  more  round  and  deep,  Cats.  B.  G.  iv.  2a  v.  7. 
The  ships  of  war  were  driven  chiefly  by  oars,  the  ships  of  bur- 
den by  sails,  Cats.  B.  G.  iv.  25.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  and  as  they 
were  more  heavy  (graviores),  and  sailed  more  slowly,  they 
were  sometimes  towed  (remulco  tractce)  after  the  war  ships, 
Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

The  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
rank  3  of  oars  (ab  ordinibus  remorwn).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  Biremes,  (Dicrota,  Cic.  Att.  v.  11. 
xvi.  4.  vet  Dicrotw,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  triremes;  four, 
fuadrir ernes;  five,  quinqueremes  vel  penteres. 
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The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banks 
of  oars ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called 
by  a  Greek  name,  Hexercs^  Hepteres,  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  and 
above  that  by  a  circumlocution,  tiaves,  octo,  novemy  decern  or- 
dimnn,  vel  versuum,  Flor.  iv.  11.  Thus  Livy  calls  a  ship  of 
sixteen  rows,  (ixx*ilt%*pris  >  PolybS),  navis  ingentis  magnitudinis, 
qiiam  sexdeeim  versus  remorum  agebant,  Liv.  xlv.  34.  This 
enormous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Home,  Ibid, 
— The  ships  of  Antony,  (which  Florus  says  resembled  float- 
ing castles,  and  towns,  iv.  11.  4.  Virgil,  floating  islands  or 
mountains,  JEn,  viii.  691.  So  Dio,  I.  33.),  had  only  from  six 
to  nine  banks  of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  from  lour  to  ten 
rows,  1.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Towers  sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  (in 
transtrts  vel  jugis)  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  The  oars  of  the 
lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches  in- 
creased in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above  the  wa- 
ter. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the  clas- 
sics, Virg,  A\n.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  Sil*  Italic*  xiv.  424. 
and  by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  gallies, 
particularly  that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however, 
attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Thranttcc,  Zeugitce  or  Zeugioi,  and  Thalamitay 
or  -ioiy  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the 
stern;  the  second,  in  the  middle;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest 
part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were  as  many  oars 
belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers,  as  the  ship  was 
said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars:  others,  that  there  were 
as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  said  to  have  banks ; 
and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that  of  oars  on  each 
side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and  even  forty ; 
for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athcna?us,  to  have  been  . 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number:  soPlin. 
vii.  56.  But  these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  inex- 
tricable difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTU- 
ARIES) had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  (simplke  ordi- 
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nt  agebantur,  ptmpiis,  Taci(.  Hist.  v.  23.)  or  at  most  two, 
Cm.  B.  G.  v.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  534.  They  were  of  different 
kinds,  and  called  by  various  names ;  as,  Cellces,  i.  e.  naves 
celeres  vel  cursorily  Lembi,  Phaseli^  Myoparones^  &c.  Cic.  et 
Liv.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naves  LI- 
BURNiE,  HoraU  Epod.  i.  1.  a  kind  of  light  gallies  used  by 
the  Liburni,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  addicted  to  piracy.  To 
ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  ZWo,  1.  29.  32.  Hence 
after  that  time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURNjE  was  given  to 
all  light  quick -sailing  vessels ;  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of 
that  construction,  Veget.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33.  and  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  as  Naves  Mercato- 
Riit,  frumentaria,  vinaria,  oleari*  ;  Piscatory,  Liv.  xxiii. 
1.  vel  lenunculi^  fishing-boats,  C  s.  B.  C.  ii.  39.  Speculato- 
rs et  exploratorur,  spy-boats,  Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  Pli- 
raticjE  vel  predatorU,  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36.  Hyppagog./E,  vel 
HifppagineS)  for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders,  Liv.  xliv.  28. 
GelL  x.  25.  Festus.  TabellarivE,  message-boats,  Senec. 
Epist.  77.  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  1.  39.  Vectors  gravesojje, 
transports  and  ships  of  burden;  Annotina  privat^que^  built 
that  or  the  former  year  for  private  use  ;  some  read  annonari^ 
i.  e.  for  carrying  provisions,  C  s.  B.  G.  v.  7.  Each  ship  had 
its  long-boat  joined  to  it,  (cymbuh  onerariis  adh±rcscebani)y 
Plin.  Ep.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercu- 
rus,  Phut.  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  is 
supposed  from  the  island  Corey ra:  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  56. 

Gallies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  by  various  names  ;  Triremes  ceraU  vel  *raU,  lusorU 
et  cubiculat  e  vel  thalamegiy  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec. 
deben.vM.  20.  Suet.  Cs.  52.  priv*,  i.  e.  propria  et  non  meri- 
tori^  one's  own,  not  hired,  HoraU  Ep.  i.  1.  92.  sometimes 
of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decemremesy  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted 
on  its  prow  ;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c.  Virg. 
jEn.  v.  116.  &c.  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  Herodot. 
viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii.  29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34. 
as  its  tutelary  god  (tutela  vel  tutelare  numen)  was  on  its  stern, 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  3.  v.  110.  etel.  9.  v.  1.  Herod,  xvi.  112. 
Pers.  vi.  30.  Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  411.  439.  whence  that  part  of  the 
ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Cautela,  and  held  sacred  by  the 
mariners,  Lucan.  iii.  510.  Senec.  Epist.  76.  Petron.  c.  105. 

There 
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There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made,  Liv,  xxx.  36. 
Sil.  ItaJ.  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships  the  tutela  and  vxf*tn>fjicf  were  the  same,  Serv* 
ad  Virgil.  JEn.  v.  116.  Act.  Apost.  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top 
of  their  mast  as  their  sign,  ( pro  signo),  hence  they  were  call- 
ed CorbiTjE,  Festus,  Cic.  An.  xvi.  6.  Plaut.  Pan.  Hi.  1.  4. 
&40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern,  and  sometimes  on 
the  prow,  made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  AP- 
LUSTRE,  vel  plur.  -ia,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or 
pole  with  a  riband  or  streamer  (fascia  vel  Unia)  on  the  top, 
Juvenal,  x.  136.  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navis  prctoria)  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  flag,  (yexillum  vel  velum  purpureum), 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a 
light,  Flor.  iv.  8.  Virg.  JF.n.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  or  bottom ;  Statumina,  the  ribs,  or  pieces 
of  timber  which  strengthened  the  sides  ;  PRORA,  the  prow 
or  forepart ;  PUPPIS,  the  stern  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS, 
the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship  ;  SENTINA,  the  pump,  C*s. 
B.  C.  iii.  25.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where 
the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  remained  till  it  was 
pumped  out,  {dome  per  antliam  exhauriretur),  Cic  Fam. 
ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51.  or  the  bilge' 
water  itself,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautea,  Plaut. 
Asin.  v.  2.  44.  Nonius,  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water, 
ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch ;  hence  called 
cr,RAT;£,  Ovid.  Her.  v.  42.  ' 

On  the  sides  (laterd)  were  holes  (foramina )  for  the  oars, 
(REMI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tonsa,  the  broad  part  or  end 
of  them,  palma  vel  palmula),  and  seats  (sedilia  vel  transtrd) 
for  the  rowers,  (remiges). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  ( paxillus  vel  lignum 
teres,)  called  S  CALM  US,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called 
Stroppi  vel  struppi,  Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmusis  put  for  aboat, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  Navicula  duorum  scalmorum,  a  boat  of  two 
oars,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  34.  Actuaria,  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmis,  Id. 
Att.  xvi.  3.  ®uatuor  scalmorum  navis,  Veil.  ii.  43.  The 
place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done 
working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1.  16. 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
clavus,)  and  the  pilot  ( gubernator)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
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prows,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turn- 
ing, Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  6.  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  de 
Mor.  G.  44.  and  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea,  called 
CAMARjE,  Strab.  xi.  496.  because  in  a  swelling  sea  they 
were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  (ca- 
mera), Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.  Gell.  x.  25.  hence  Camarita,  the 
name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Eustath,  ad 
Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast,  (M  ALUS), 
which  was  raised,  (attollebatur  vel  erigebatur)^  Cic.  Verr.  v. 
,  34.  when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  (inclina- 
batur  vel  ponebatur),  when  it  approached  the  land,  Virg.  JEn. 
v.  829.  Lucan.  iii.  45.  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Mo- 
Dius,  hid.  xix.  2.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antennae  vel 
brachia),  and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (funesvtl 
rudmtes),  Immittere  rudentes,  to  loosen  all  the  cordage  ;  pan- 
dere  vela,  to  spread  the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.  Catull.  Ixiv.  225,  &c  sometimes  coloured, 
Plin.  xix.  i.  s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from 
which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by 
pulling  which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 
pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,,  and  so  on  the  contrary  :  hence 
facere  pedem,  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  830* 
Obliquat  Uvo  pede  carbasa,  turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan,  v.  428.  so  obliquat  sinus 
in  ventum,  Virg.  iEn.  v.  16.  Currcre  utroquc  pede,  to  sail  with 
a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  Catull. 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  prolatis  pedibus,  by  tacking, 
Plin.  ii.  57.  s.  48.  Intendere  brachia  velis,  l.  e.  vela  brachiisf 
to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard  arms, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  829.  Dare  vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
546.  So  Vela  facere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg. 
jEn.  v.  281.  Subducere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi.  325. 
Ministrare  velis,  vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere,  to  manage,  by  drawing 
in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces,  (adducendo  et  remittendo 
vel  pr qj erendo pedes) ,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  Velis  remis, 
so  et;  i.  e.  summo  vi,  manibus  pedibusque,  omnibus  nervis, 
with  might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tusc  iii.  11. 
Off.  iii.  33.  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris 
equisque;  as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So  remigio  veloque,  Plaut.  Asin. 

1.  3.  5.  who  puts  navales         for  remigcs  et  nauta,  Men.  ii. 

2.  ult. 

The 
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The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum,  Lucan.  v. 
429.  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  2.  27. 
Senec.  ep.  77. 

Carina,  puppis,  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by 
the  poets  for  the  whole  ship  ;  but  never  velum,  as  we  use 
sail  for  one  ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  Armamenta,  Plant.  Merc,  i.  62. 
Hence  arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  colligere  arma  jubet,  i.  e.  vela 
contrahere,  Virg.  iEn.  v.  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  at" 
mis^  i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war,  (naves  long*  vel  bellic*),  and  these  only, 
had  their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener 
phir.  rostra,)  C*s.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  480.  which 
usually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  142.  viii.  690. 
whence  these  ships  were  called  Rostrate,  and  because  the 
beak  was  covered  with  brass,  jErat  a,  C\s.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Herat. 
Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  1. 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  en- 
gines, C  s.  B.  G.  iii.  14.  Flor.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch* 
in  Ant.  called  Propugnacula,  Flor.  ii.  2.  HoraU  Epod.  i. 
2.  hence  turritx  puppes,  Virg.  i£n.  viii.  693.  Agrippa  in- 
vented a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges  and  at 
other  times,  Liv.  xxiv.34.  Tacit,  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  418« 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered,  (tect  vel  cowttrat  r% 
x*Tx$tax.ru  ;  qu  :  x»ra^ufAara,  tabulata  vel  const  rata  habebant, 
decks) ;  others  uncovered,  (cipert  ,  off**™,  v.  -*),  Cic* 
AtU  v.  1 1.  12.  vi.  8.  &  12.  except  at  the  prow  and  stem,  where 
those  who  fought  stood,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  xxxvi.  42.  C  s.  passim. 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  (tabulata)  on  which  the  mariners 
sat  or  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called 
FORI,  gang-ways,  (ab  eo  quod  incessus  fcrant),  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  jEn.  iv.  605.  vi.  412.  Cic.  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount 
on  board,  Pontes  vel  Scal,£,  Qv$x$e*'  vel  x>i*u«uf),  Virg. 
&n.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  2.  55.  Some  take  fori 
for  the  deck,  (STEGA,, ,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stich.  iii.  1. 
12.)  others  for  the*  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain  they  were  both 
in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  Sil.  xiv.  425.  Lucan.  iii.  630. 
We  also  find  forus,  sing.  Gell.  xvi.  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened 
Cjundabat  vel  alligabai)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  some- 
times of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was 
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thrown  (jaciebatur)  from  the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  tUt.  by  a 
cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood  at  anchor, 
(ad  anchoram  vel  in  anchoret  stabat),  Caes.  fi.  G.  v.  10*  and 
raised,  (tollebatur  vel  vellebatur)  when  it  sailed,  Id.  iv.  23. 
sometimes  the  cable  (anchorale  vel  anchord)  was  cut,  (/*r  ct- 
debatur),  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  The  Vencti  used 
iron  chains,  instead  of  ropes,  C  s.  B.  G.  iii.  13* 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  (adaltitudinem  marts  cx- 
plorandam)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapi  rates,  Isid.  xix.  4.  or 
Molybdis,  -m/m,  as  Gronovius  reads,  tSfaf.  *S*i/v.  iii*  2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RE- 
TINACULA,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  580.  or  OrjE,  Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxviii.  36.  or  simply  Funes,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  639.  667.  Hence 
Oram  where,  to  set  sail,  ^uinctil.  Ep.  ad  Tryph.  Es?  iv.  2. 41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  14.  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.  which  are  still  used.  They 
had  also  long  poles,  (conti,  pertic  ,,  slides,  vel  tritdes),  to  push 
it  off  rocks  and  shoals,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  SABURKA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  Virg.  G.  iv. 
195. 

Ships  were  built  (adificabantur)  of  fir,  (abies),  Virg.  G.  ii. 
68.  alder,  (alnus,  Lucan.  iii.  440.  whence  alni,  ships,  ib.  2. 
427.)  cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Veget.  iv.  34.  by  the  Vencti 
of  oak,  (ex  robore),  C«s.  B.  G.  iii.  1 3.  sometimes  of  green 
wood;  so  that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks, 
(posit*),  completely  equipped  and  launched,  (instruct*  v.  or- 
nat*  armattque  in  aquam  deduct*  tint),  in  forty-five  days  after 
the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.  and  by 
Caesar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  thirty 
days,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  34.  See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -it/m,  the  dock, 
Liv.  iii.  26.  viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  man- 
ned them.  Free  dm  en  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners 
or  rowers,  (nauU  vel  remiges),  who  were  also  called  Socn 
navales,  Liv.  xxi.  49,  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi.  17.  and  Classici, 
xxvi.  48.  Curt.  iv.  3.  18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obli- 
ged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  their 
fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.    But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
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constant  fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised 
lor  the  marine  service,  (milites  in  classem  scriptt),  Liv.  xxii. 
57.  who  were  called  CLASSIARII,  or  Epibata,  C*s.  pas- 
sim. Suet.  Gulb.  12.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  51.  but  this  service  was 
reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  legionary  soldiers, 
Suet.  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  87.  sometimes  per- 
formed by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug.  16.  The  rowers 
also  were  occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  17,  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  some 
only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum, 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius, 
Suet.  Aug.  1 6.  by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  hens  Aver- 
nus  to  the  bay  of  Baja?,  (sinus  Bajanus,  Suet.  Ner.  27.  vel 
lacus  Bajanus,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)  Dio,  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G. 

11.  163.  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  jRavenna,  Suet.  Aug. 
49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31.  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79.  also  on  rivers, 
as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xii.  30.  Flor.  iv. 

12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  PRiCFEC* 
tusque  chassis,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS 
PRETORIA,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had, 
as  a  sign,  (signum  nocturnum)  three  lights,  J  bid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  Lselius  under 
Scipio,  Liv.  xxvii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NA  VARCHI, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Trierarcui,  i.  e.  prtfecti  trieris 
vei  triremis  navis,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  34.  or  Magistri  Navium,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  The  master 
or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plant.  MiL 
iv.  3.  16.  Naviculator,  vel  -arius.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9.  Att. 
ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Manil.  5.  who,  when  he  did  not  go  to  sea 
himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was  said, 
Naviculariam  sc.  rem  facere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship,  and  directed  its  course, 
was  called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Ma- 
gister,  Virg.  jEn.  v.  1 76.  Sil.  iv.  719,  or  Rector,  Lucan.  viii. 
167.  Virg.  JEiu  iii.  161.  and  1 76.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen. 
6.  on  the  top  of  the  stern  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaut. 
M il.  iv.  4. 4 1 . 45 .  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  contract- 
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ing  the  sails,  (expandere  vel  contrafmre  veld),  plying  or  check- 
ing the  oars,  incumber e  remit  vel  eos  inhibere),  &c.  Virg.  v. 
12.  x.  218.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  33.  Att.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the 
winds  and  the  stars,  Ovid.  Met,  iii.  592.  Lucan,  viii.  172.  Virg. 
jEn.  iii.  201.  269.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use 
of  the  compass,  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly 
by  the  stars  in  the  night-time,  HoraU  Od,  ii.  16.  3.  and  in  the 
day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  they  knew.  In  the  Me* 
diterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly  confined, 
they  couid  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land.  When  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their  ships 
on  shore,  (in  terram  agere  vel  ejicere),  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength  of  arms  and 
levers.    In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the  coast* 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  jElian.  ix.  40.  who 
had  an  assistant  called  PHORETA,  Plaut.  Pud.  iv,  3.  75. 
i.  e.  Custos  et  tutela  prorx,  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid, 
Met.  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  c command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
Tor  and  Pausarius,  (xiXiww),  Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Senec* 
Epist.  56.  Ovid.  ibid,  or  Portisculus,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1.15. 
Festus;  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  with 
which  he  excited  or  retarded  them,  (celeusmata  vel  hortamen- 
ta  dabat),  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  1.15.  hid.  Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did 
this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  128.  SfL  v. 
360.  Val.  Flacc.  i.  470.  Martial,  iii.  67.  iv.  64.  $uinctil.  i.  10. 
16.  Stat,  Theb.  vi.  800.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio,  L.  32.  Those  who  haul- 
ed or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called 
HELCIAHII,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
loud  cry,  Martial,  ibid,  hence  Nauticus  clamor,  the  cries  or 
shouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg.  JE.n,  iii.  128.  v.  140.  Lucan.  ii. 
688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  {lustrata  est)  like  an  army.  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3.  Prayers 
were  made  and  victims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42. 
Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  v.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48. 
The  auspices  were  consulted,  Val.  Max.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x.  1. 16. 
24.  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing 
on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voy- 
age was  suspended,  Poly  an.  iii.  10.  Frontin.'i.  12. 
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The  mariners  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stern  with  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (in  deducendd)  the 
ships,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in 
winter,  their  ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (subduc- 
ts} on  land,  HoraU  OdL  i.  4*  2.  Virg'.  JEn.  i.  555.  and  stood  on 
the  shore,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  135.  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  (vectibus)9 
with  rollers  placed  below,  (cylindris  Ugnisque  teretibus  et  ro- 
tundis  subjectis),  called  Palanges,  vel  C  s.  B.  C.  ii.  9. 
or  ScutuljE,  Ibid.  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  rota- 
rum;  but  others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  rot*  la- 
bentes,  wheels,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose, called  Helix.  Athen.  v.  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.--StL 
Ital.  xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  Liv.  xxv.  11.  SiL  xii.  441.  Suet.  Col.  47.  and  for  that 
purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be 
taken  to  pieces,  Curt.  viii.  10.  jfustin.  xxxii.  3.  a  practice  still 
in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships  from 
the  open  sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of 
wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen;  Z>io,  L.  12.  in  like 
manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  LI.  5.  Strab.  viii.  335. 
So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet.  Lu- 
can.  ii.  69a  They  embarked  (conscendebant)  in  a  certain  or- 
der, the  mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25. 
xxii.  16.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Virg.JZn.  v. 
833.  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships 
of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  Liv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  537. 
Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  (terram  appulerunt\  and 
landed  (exposuerunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again 
were  made,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har- 
bour, they  made  a  naval  camp,  (castra  navalia  vel  nauticd)  and 
drew  up  their  ships  on  land,  (subducebant),  Liv.  xxx.  9.  lO. 
xx  iii.  28.  Ca:s.  B.  G.  iv.  21 .  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were 
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to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxvhi.  8.  But  if  they  were 
to  remain  ouly  for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed  in 
some  convenient  place,  ad  anchor  am  stabat,  vel  in  statione  te* 
nebatur),  not  far  from  land,  Liv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15.  xxiv. 
17.  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.  B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  espe- 
cially at  the  entrance,  (aditus  vel  introitus ;  os,  ostium,  vel 
fauces),  Virg.  iEn.  i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of 
which,  or  the  piers,  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  14. 
Lucan.  ii.  615.  706.  or  BRACHIA,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet. 
Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26.  on  the  extremities  were  erected  bul- 
warks and  towers,  Vitruv.  v.  11.  There  was  usually  also  a 
watch-tower,  (Pharos,  plur.  -i),  Ibid,  with  lights  to  direct 
the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  ult.  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  at  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, Ibid,  at  Capreae,  Brundusium,  and  odier  places,  Suet. 
Tib.  74.  Col.  46.  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5.  100.  A  chain  sometimes 
was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom,  (claustrwn),  Frontin. 
Stratagem,  i.  5.  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  jEn.  v.  281.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45.  Ov  id 
calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septem  Portus,  Her.  xiv. 
107.  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  (manu  vel  arte)  were  called  Cotho- 
nes,  vel  -na,  -orum,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  i.  431.  Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIA,  -ium), 
where  the  ships  were  laid  up,  (subducta),  careened,  and  refit- 
ted, (refect*),  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Cas.  B.  C.  ii. 
3.  4.  Virg.  iv.  593.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9. 21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
(media  acies),  odiers  in  the  right  wing,  (dextrum  cornu),  and 
others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve,  (subsidium,  naves  subsi- 
diary*), Hirt.  de  Bell.  Al.  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44. 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
forceps,  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  i.  Polyan.  iii.  Thucyd.  ii.  but  most 
frequendy  of  a  semicircle  or  half  moon,  Veget.  iv.  45.  SiU 
xiv.  370. 

^Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land  ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley, 
(navis  actuaria),  and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  (se  expediebani)  for  ac- 
tion; they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging;  for  they 
never  chose  to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red 
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A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral'.?  ship,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  ail  the  other  ships 
were  sounded,  Sil.  xiv.  372.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  thfc 
crews,  Lucan.  in.  540.  Dio^  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships 
of  the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off  {deter gendo)  the  oars,  or  by 
striking  them  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dioy  L. 
29.  They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines 
called  crows,  (COR VI),  iron  hands  or  hooks,  (ferre>e  na- 
nus), Lucan.  iii.  635.  drags  or  grappling  irons,  (harpagones, 
i.  e.  asseres  ferreo  unco  prafixi)y  &c.  and  fought  as  on  land, 
Flor.  ii.  2.  Lh.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  52.  Curt,  iv. 
9.  Lucan.  xi.  712.  Z)is,  xxxix.  43. — xlix.  1.  3.  &c.  They  some- 
times also  employed  fire-ships,  Hirt.  3.  Alex.  11.  or  threw 
fire-brands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various 
other  combustibles,  Stuppea  Jiamma  mami,  telisque  volatile 
ferritin  spargilur,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that 
most  of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio^  L»  29.  34, 
&  35.  Hence  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus,  Horat.  od.  i.  37. 
13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
various  engines,  Curt.  iv.  13.  Lh.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  C*$.  B» 
C.  iii.  34.  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  Ibid,  et 
Lh.  xxxv.  11.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  tri- 
umphant music,  DtOy  LI.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the 
same  as  on  land.  (See  p.  385.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay, 
and  provisions,  &c.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a 
number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000 
amphora  (quorum  minor  nulla  erat  duum  millium  amphorum), 
i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
large  ship,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  There  were,  however,  some 
ships  of  enormous  bulk  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to  have 
been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300  ieet ; 
the  tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter  3197, 
Athentus.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modii  of  lentesy 
lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton,  Plbu 
xvi.  40.  *.  76. 
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CUSTOMS  of  the  ROMANS. 


I.    The  ROMAN  DRESS. 


THE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TO- 
GA or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium^ 
Suet.  Aug.  98.  and  of  the  Gauls,  Bracer ,  breeches,  Suet.  Jul. 
80.  Claud*  15.  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  11.  whence  the  Romans  were 
called  GENS  TOGATA,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  286.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
or  TOGATI,  67c.  Rose.  Am.  4G.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62.  Orat.  i. 
24.  iii.  11.  Sallust.  Jug.  21.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20.  and  the 
Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PALJLI- 
ATI,  Suet.  C<cs.  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.  and 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens, 
was  called  Togata,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Fabula 
Togat*  et  Palliate.  (See  p.  354.)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of 
peace,  tognti  is  often  opposed  to  armati,  Liv.  iii.  10.  50.  iv. 
10.  Cic.  Csecin.  15.  Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chiefly- 
worn  in  the  city,  (ibi,  sc.  rure,  nulla  necessitas  tog*,  Plin.  Ep.  v. 
6.).  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustici,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries, 
to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this 
was  not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as 
Scipio  in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius 
at  Naples,  Dio,  lxvi.  6.  v 

The  TOGA  {a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was  a 
loose  (Jaxd)  flowing  (jluitans )  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  {ab  imo,)  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cincturam,}  without 
sleeves;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  sup- 
ported a  part  (lacinia,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  toga,  which  was 
drawn  up  (subducebatur)  and  thrown  back  over  the  lefc  shoul- 
der, and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a  fold  or  ca- 
vity, upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin. 
xv.  18.  Gell.  iv.  18.  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be 
covered,  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabius,  the  Ro- 
man 
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man  ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of 
Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out,  (sinum  effudisse)  Liv. 
xxi.  18.  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga,  (excussisse  tog* 
gremium),  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the  toga 
was  semicircular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently 
few  or  none,  (ycteribus  nulli  sinus),  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  These 
folds  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  324. 
were  called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers.  v. 
33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  ( succingebat) 
his  toga,  and  girded  it  (iistringebat)  round  him:  hence  Accin- 
gere  se  operi  vel  ad  opus,  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  accingiy 
to  prepare,  to  make  ready.    See  p.  72. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  (laxior) 
than  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  Epist.  i.  18.  30. 
A  new  toga  was  called  Pexa  ;  when  old  and  thread-bare, 
trita,  Id.  hp.  i.  95.  Martial,  ii.  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (componere)  the 
toga,  that  it  might  sit  properly,  (ne  impar  dissideret),  and  not 
draggle  (nec  deflueret),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31.  Epist. 
i.  1.  95.  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  Gell.  vii.  12.  It  was  then 
strait  (arctd)  and  close ;  it  covered  the  arms,  and  came  down 
to  the  feet,  Quinctil.  Ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But 
afterwards  matrons  wore  a  different  robe  called  STOLA, 
with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  (Jimbus)  called  INSTITA,  No- 
rat.  Sat.  u  2.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  32. 
Tibull.  i.  7.  74.  (whence  insttta  is  put  for  matrona,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a  man- 
tle, or  cloak,  called  PALLA,  or  Peplus,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the 
old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  palla  here  the  same  with  instita, 
and  calls  it  Peripodium  and  Tunica  pallium.  Some  think, 
that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction  between  the 
stola  and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer  robe  of 
a  woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  648.  xi.  576.  {quod 
palam  et  foris  gerebatur,  Van*,  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  30.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  the  stola ;  hence  called  Togat^,  HoraU 
Sat.  i.  2.  82.  Juven.  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  52.  Cic. 

Phil. 
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Phil  ii.  18.  and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatu*pu~ 
dor,  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women, 
called  Cyclas,  -adis,  Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga; 
and  banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin. 
Epist.  iv.  11.  Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman', 
HoraU  Od.  )ii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they 
usually  had  one  newlv  cleaned,  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  5.  7.  hence 
they  were  said  Festos  albati  celebrare,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller. 
Toga  Candida.    See  p.  85. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULL  A  vel  atra;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pul- 
lati,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  or  Atrati,  Cic.  Vat. 
12.  But  those  were  also  called  Pullati,  who  wore  a  great- 
coat (lucema)  instead  of  the  toga,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  mean 
ragged  dress,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  17.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  peo- 
ple, (pullatus  circulvs,vz\  turba pullatd),  Quinctil.  ii.  12.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM, 
t«?/-NUS,  re/RiCA,  {quod  post  tergttm  rejiccretur),  which 
covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23.  or  Mavor- 
tes,  -is,  vel  -ta,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  268.  Isid.  xix.  25. 
They  seem  to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  another, 
that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands  and  friends.  The  twelve  tables  restricted  the  num- 
ber to  three,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourn- 
ing, Cic.  Fat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  2. 
nor  at  festivals  and  sacrifices,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79.  Horat.  ii.  2. 
60.  Per 8.  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the 
toga,  and  put  oh  a  particular  robe  called  Synthesis,  Martial. 
v.  80.  ii.  46.  iv,  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, because  then  they  were  continually  feasting,  Martial. 
xiv.  1.  141.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  Nero  wore  it  (synthestna,  sc. 
vestis)  in  common,  Suet.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with 
purple,  (limbo  purpureo  circumdatd),  hence  called  TOGA 
PRiETEXTA;  as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  red.  in  Sen* 
5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Juvenal,  x.  99.  the  Pontifces,  the  Augurs, 
Cic.  Sext.  69.  the  Decemviri  sacris faciundis,  Liv.  xxvii.  39. 
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Sec.  and  even  private  persons  wben  they  exhibited  games,  Cic. 
Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga, 
called  picta  yel  palmata,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bor- 
dered with  purple,  TOGA  PRjETEXTA,  Liv,  xxxiv.  7. 
Cic,  Verr.  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert.  iv.  12.  33.  whence  they 
were  called  PRjETEXTATI,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Murecn.  5. 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence  amicitia  pratextata,  i.  e.  a  teneris 
annis,  formed  in  youth,  Martial,  x.  20..  But  verba  pretextata 
is  put  for  obsctfna.  Suet.  Vesp.  22.  (quod  nubentibus,  depositis 
pratextis,  a  multitudine  puerorum  obsccena  clamarentur,  Fes- 
tus),  Gcll.  ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mores  pratextati, 
for  impudici  vel  corrupti,  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
used, unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  (officium  faciebant) 
on  their  patrons,  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  57.  x.  74. 
3.  Scoliast.  in  Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators ;  hence  called  To- 
gatij  enrobed,  Senec.  de  constant.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss,  (AU- 
RE  A  BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast;  as 
some  think  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wis- 
dom; according  to  others,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart 
engraved  on  it,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  et  Ascon.  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  36. 
Plaut.  Pud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freed 
men  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss,  (bulla  scor- 
tea,  vel  signwn  de  pauper  e  loro),  Juvenal,  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
1.  Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles, 
Virg.  £n.  xii.  942. 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  (ponebant  vel  deponebant) 
the  toga  pratexta,  and  put  on  (sumebant  vel  induebant)  the 
manly  gown,  (TOGA  VIRILIS),  called  Toga  pura,  Cic. 
Alt.  v.  20.  ix.  19.  because  it  was  purely  white;  and  libera, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  28.  Fast,  iii.  777.  because  they  were  then 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liber- 
ty, Pers.  v.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga 
mutabatur,  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the 
images  of  the  Lares,  Propert.  iv.  132.  to  whom  the  bulla 
was  consecrated,  (laribus  donata  pependit),  Pers.  ibid,  some- 
times in  the  Capitol,  VaL  Max.  v.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately 
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went  thither,  or  to  some  temple  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
gods,  Suet*  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was 
at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  (Liberalibus,  xii.  KaJ.  Apr. 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  prin- 
cipal relation  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic. 
Att.  ix.  22.  Aug.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attend- 
ance was  called  Officium  solenne  tog>€  virilis,  Suet. 
Claud.  2.  Plin.  EpistK  i.  9.)  and  there  recommended  to  some 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate,  Cic.  Am. 
1.  Tacit.  Or  at.  34.  whence  he  was  said  Forum  attingere\t\tn 
forum  venire,  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  business, 
fforensia  stipendia  auspicabatur),  Senec.  Controv.  v.  6..  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  togx  virilis^ 
Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tirocinii,  Suet.  Tib. 
54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYROCINI- 
UM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  Cal.  10.  The  young  men  were  called  TI- 
RONES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  then  they  first  began 
to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner. 
7.  Liv.  xl.  35.  Hence  Tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic. 
Orat.  i.  50.  Ponere  tirocinium,  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a 
learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  novici- 
ate, Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the 
friends  and  dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  small  presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTU- 
Li£,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,  1 18.  The  emperors  on  that  occasion 
used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people,  (CONGIARIUM,  so 
called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids),  Suet.  Tib.  54. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  youth,  Diojiys.  iv.  1 5. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  (da- 
bant)  the  toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, as  they  judged  proper,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  8.  Cal. 
10. 67.43.  Ner.  7.  under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed 
the  fourteenth  year,  Tacit.  Amu  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this 
they  were  considered  as  part  of  the  family,  (pars  domus),  after- 
wards of  the  state,  (reipublicx),  Tacit,  ae  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  com- 
monly lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet.  Tib. 
15.  Domit.  2.  It  was,  however,  customary*  for  them,  as  a  mark 
of  modesty,  during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  (cohibcre)  their 
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right  arm  within  the  toga,  Cic.  CcbL  5.  and  in  their  exercises 
in  the  Campus  Martins  never  to  expose  themselves  quite  naked, 
as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did,  Ibid. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga, 
Gell.  vii.  12,  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tri- 
bunal, when  praetor,  (campestri  sub  toga  cinctus),  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence  Exigua  toga  Catonis,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  19.  1 3.  hirta,  Luc  an.  ii.  386.  because  it  was  strait  (arcta) 
and  coarse,  (crassa  vel  pinguis),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 15.  Juvenal, 
ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear 
any  thing  but  the  toga.  See  p.  85. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  wool- 
len vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the 
knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  §>uinctiL 
xi.  3.  at  first  without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves,  (Chiro- 
dotvE  vel  tunica  manicata),  or  reaching  to  the  ancles,  (tala- 
res)  were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg.  j£n.  ix. 
616.  Gell.  vii.  12.  But  under  the  emperors  these  came  to  be 
used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,  (ad  tnanus  fimbriate),  from  the 
example  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to(  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28.  Those  who 
wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
cinctus,  -us,  zona  vel  Balteus)  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse  {pro  marsupio  vel  crumend),  in 
which  they  kept  th»  ir  money,  Gell.  xv.  2.  Plant.  Merc.  v.  2.  84. 
Suet.  Vit.  1 6.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40.  hence  incinctus  tunicam  mer- 
cator,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the 
neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  7.  and  was  said  decolldsse,  when  it  was 
taken  off;  hence  decollare,  to  deceive,  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1.  37. 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tu- 
nic slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  con- 
cerning Caesar  to  the  Optimates,  who  interceded  for  his  life, 
Ut  male  pr^cinctum  puerum  gaverent,  Suet.  Jul.  46. 
Dio,  43.  43.  For  this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep. 
14.  Hence  cinctus,  pr  cinctus  and  succinctus,  are  put  for  in- 
dustrius,  expeditus  vel  gnavits,  diligent,  active,  clever,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  5. 6.  ii.  6. 107.  because  they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when 
at  work,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.  and  discinctus  for 
iners,  mollis,  ignavus;  thus,  Discinctus  nepos,  a  dissolute  spend- 
thrift, Hor.  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Pcrs.  iii.  31.  Discincti  Afri,  Virg. 
iEn.  viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simplv  ungirt;  for  the  Africans 
did  not  use  a  girdle,  Si/,  iii.  236.  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  2.  48. 
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The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home 
or  in  private  ;  hence  discincti  ludere,  i.  e.  domi,  with  their  tu- 
nics ungirt,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1.  73.  discinctaque  in  otia  natus, 
formed  for  soft  repose,  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  9.  41.  for  they  never 
wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress,  (yestis  domestica,  vel 
vesth.ienta),  Suet.  Aug.  73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  24.  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  6.  f.  Hence  the  toga  and  other  things  which  they  wore 
only  abroad  were  called  FORENSIA.  W.  Aug.  73.  Col.  17. 
or  Vestitus  forensis,  C'iq.  ibid,  and  Vestimenta  forensia, 
Columel.  xii.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  ;  but  that  of 
the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their 
arms,  Juvenal,  vi.  44.7.    They  also  used  girdles  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Festus,  in  Cingulum;  Martial,  xiv.  151 
Ovid.  Amor.  i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  to- 
ga.  But  this  point  is  stronglv  contested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  women 
when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic 
wrought  in  a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA, 
or  Regilla,  Festus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
stripes,  fascia  vel  plagula,  Varr.  de  Lauling.  viii.  47.)  s;  wed 
on  the  breast  of  their  tunic ,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6. 28.  called  LATUS 
CLAVUS,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  29.  and  35.  which  is 
times  put  for  the  tunic  itself,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  or  the  dignity  of 
a  senator,  id.  Tib.  35.  Claud.  24.  Vesp.  2.  4.  Tlw  Equttts,  a 


Pauper  clavus,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  17.  arc  turn  lumen  purpura, 
lb.  iv.  5.  42.  See  p.  7.  &  27. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  Senators  the  right  of  wear- 
ing the  latus  clavus,  after  they  assumed  the  toga  vi  rills,  and 
made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army  ;  hence  called 
Tribuni  et  Pr^fecti  Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Ner. 
26.  Vomit.  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  from  the  Equites  were 
called  Angusticlavii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  Galb.  10.  They  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  latus  clavus  on  the  same 
day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  with  the  togapicta  an  embroi- 
dered tunic,  (tunica  palmata)  Liv.  x.  7.  Martial,  vii.  1, 
Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.  called  also  Tunica  Jovis,  because  the  image 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38. 
Tunics  of  this  kind  usad  to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4.  xxx.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore  no- 
thing but  a  tunic  ;  hence  called  Tunicatus  populus,  Horat. 
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Pp.  i.  7.  65*.  or  Tunic  ati,  Cic.  in  Pull,  ii.  34.  Foreigners  at 
Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress;  (hence  hom§ 
tunicatus,  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  PlauU  Pern,  v.  3.  2.)  and 
slaves,  id.  Amphit.  i.  1.  213.  Senec.  brev.  vit.  12.  likewise  gla- 
diators, Juvenal,  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the 
tunic,  Juvenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.  Augustus  used  four,  Suet.  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  or  Su- 
bi  cula,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  95.  Suet.  ibid,  and  by  later  writers, 
Intrrula  and  Camisia.  Linen  clothes  (vestes  line*,  Plin.  xii.  6.) 
wt  re  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen  was  introduced  under 
the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Prof,  whence  Sindon  vel 
vestes  By*  in  ,  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest  or  shift, 
called  Supp arum  v el -a*,  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lucan.  ii. 
363.  Festus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of 
great  coat,  called  LACEKNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  29.  open  before 
and  fastened  with  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBULiE,  which  were 
much  us<  d  to  fasten  all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  jEn. 

iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  318.  except  the  toga),  especially  at 
the  spectacles,  Martial,  xiv.  137.  to  screen  them  from  the 
weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  (capitivmy 
quod  capit  pectus,  Vorr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.)  called  CUCULLUS, 
Juvenal,  vi.  118.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to  lay 
aside  the  lacerna,  when  the  tmperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6. 
It  was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast* 
ii.  745.  Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  number  of 
citizens  in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna,  ( pullati  V*l 
laccrnati),  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  Martial. 
xiv.  129.  repeated  with  indignation  from  Virgil,  u  Romanos 
re  rum  dominos  gentemque  togatam  J"  JEn.  i.  ii82.  and  gave 
oiders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in  the  forum 
or  circus  in  that  dress,  Sutt.  Aug.  40.  It  was  only  used  by  the 
men,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at  first  was  thought  un- 
becoming in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of 
various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28.  Martial. 
ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacerna  was  the  LjEN  A,  (x***™),  a  Grecian 
robe  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  iEiu 

v.  262.  Festus,  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13.  136. 
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The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  re- 
sembling the  lacerna,  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENU- 
L  A,  which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet,  Ner.  48.  having 
likewise  a  hood,  (caput  vel  capitium),  Plin.  xxiv.  15.  used 
chiefly  on  journies  and  in  the  army,  Cic.  AtU  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10. 
SexU  38.  Juv.  v.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  N.  £>.  iv.  6.  also  in  the 
city,  Suet,  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27.  sometimes  covered 
with  a  rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  called 
G  AUS  A  PA,  sing,  et  plur.  vel.  -e ;  Petron.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
ii.  300.  Pers.  vi.  46.  or  Gausapina  pxnula,  Martial,  vi.  59. 
xiv.  145.  147.  of  various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and 
women,  ibid,  sometimes  made  of  skins,  Scortea,  Festus, 
Martial,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an 
open  woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes 
and  fastened  before  with  clasps,  Suet.  Aug*  26.  Si/,  xvii.  531. 
in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all  except 
those  of  consular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  as  in  the  Italic 
war  for  two  years,  Liv.  Epit.  72.  &  73.  Pater c.  ii.  16.  Disten* 
to  sago  impositum  in  sublime  jactarey  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suet. 
Oth.  2.  Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCIAE,  vel  -ioU,  fillets,  bands,  OY  rollers),  named  from 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIAL1A,  and  FEMINA- 
LI A  or  Femoralia,  \.  e.  tegumenta  tibiarum  et  femorum,  Suet. 
Aug.  82.  similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxviii.  42. 
Levit.  vi.  10.  xvi.  4.  Ezek.  xliv.  18.  used  first,  probably,  by 
persons  in  bad  health,  Cic.  Brut.  60.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255* 
Qiinctil.  xi.  3.  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate.  Cic* 
Att.  ii.  3.  Har.  resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  82.  who  likewise  had 
mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCAL1 A 
vel  Focale,  sing,  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  £htinct.  ibid.  Martial. 
iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  142.  used  chiefly  bv  orators,  Ibid,  et  GelL 
xi.  9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief  (SUDAKIUM)  for  that 
purpose,  Suet.  Ner.  51. 

W omen  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,  (ornamenta  circa 
crura),  called  PERISCEUDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  (calcea* 
menta  vel  tegumenta  pedum,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of 
two  kinds.  The  one  (CALCEUS,  Wo^y**,  a  shoe),  covered 
the  whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above 
with  a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  string,  (CORRIG1A,  Lo- 
rum  vel  Ligula),  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  29.  57. 
The  other  (SOLE A,  <7*»*xX*o»,  a  slipper  or  sandal,  quod  solo 
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pedis  subjiciatur,  Festus),  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  teretibus 
habenis  vel  obstrigillis  vinctay  Gell.  xiii.  21.  amentis,  Plin. 
xxxiv.  G.  .v.  14.  hence  called  Vincula,  Ovid*  Fast.  ii.  324. 
Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts ;  Crf.pid>£,  vel 
-dul>£,  lb.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post*  27.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  127.  Gal- 
Lic£,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  Gell.  xiii.  21.  &c.  and  those  who  Wore 
them  were  said  to  be  (discalceati,  *i^oS»ro<,  pedibus  intectisy 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  PiiitCAsiA,  Scnec. 
de  betief.  vii.  21. 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  73. 
whence  he  put  them  off,  (calceos  ct  vestimenta  mutavit),  and 
put  on  (induebat  vel  induevbat)  slippers  when  he  went  on  a  jour- 
ney, Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to 
wear  slippers  in  the  tUeatre,  Dioy  iix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in 
public,  Suet.  52. 

Slippers  ( soles)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  13. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  but  they  put  them  off  when 
about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for 
a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  (soleatus),  Cic.  Har. 
Resp.  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  Cal.  32. 
Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Plant.  True.  Ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  came  up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.  and  had  a  golden  or  silver  crescent  (luna 
yel  lunula^  i.  e.  litera  C)  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  jfuvenal.  vii. 
192.  hence  the  shoe  is  called  Lunata  pellis,  Martial,  i.  50.  and 
the  foot  lunata  planta,  Id.  ii.  29.  But  this  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  hence  it 
is  called  Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Sifv.  v.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  271.  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  (rubri,  mullei,  et 
purpurei) ,  Pcrs.  v.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  &n.  i.  341.  yel- 
low, lutei  vel  ccrei),  Catull.  Iix.  9,  &c.  adorned  with  embroi- 
dery and  pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts, 
(crepidarum  obstragula),  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black  ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red,  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.  as  Julius  Cxsar,  Dioy  xliii.  43.  and, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Senec.  ii.  12.  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up  in  the  point  in 
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the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid.  xix.  34.  Sencc.  de  Tran- 
quill.  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought 
leather,  (ex  corio  crudo),  called  PERONES,  Virg.  An.  vii. 
90.  as  did  also  the  Mar  si,  Herriici,  and  Vestini,  who  were  like- 
wise clothed  in  skins,  Juvenal,  xiv.  195,  &c.  It  was  long  be- 
fore they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather,  (Alut^E;  ex  alu- 
minc,  (of  alum),  quo  pelles  subigebantur,  ut  molliores  Jierenf), 
which  was  made  of  various  colours,  Martial,  ii.  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  (sole*  lig- 
ne :),  which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parri- 
cide, Auct.  ad  Herenn.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  peo- 
ple, called  SculponejE,  Cato  de  re  R.  59.  with  which  they 
sometimes  struck  one  another  in  the  face,  (os  batuebant), 
Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8.  59.  as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their  lovers, 
(commitigare  sandalio  caput),  Tercnt.  Eun.  v.  8.  4.  Thus 
Omphale  used  Hercules,  ib. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Caligj£,  sometimes 
shod  with  nails,  (clavis  sujfix*),  see  p.  369.  of  the  comedians, 
SOCCI,  slippers,  often  put  for  sole*;  of  the  tragedians,  Co- 
thurni.   See  p.  356. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the 
feet,  made  of  wool  or  goat's  hair,  called  UDONES,  MartiaU 
xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  also  had  iron  shoes  (SolejC  ferret)  for 
mules  and  horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails  as  among 
us,  but  fitted  to  the  foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally 
put  on  and  off,  Catull.  xviii.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Vesp.  23. 
Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  49.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold;  (Poppxa 
conjux  Neronis  delicatioribus  jumentis  suis  soleas  ex  auro  quo- 
que  induere),  id.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  Dio,  lxii.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves,  (chirothec* 
Vel  manic*).  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  Homer.  Odyss.  24.  Plin.  Bp.  iii.  5.  with  fingers, 
(digitalia,  -wm),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  55.  and  without  them;  what 
we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  (captte 
aperto),  as  we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sa- 
cred rites,  games,  festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence, 
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of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  of  always  w raring  a  larrel 
crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  which 
was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Komar  s,  Ovid.  Art.  Anu 
Hi.  250.  Tacit.  Anna/,  iv.  57.  Suet.  Domit.  18.  Juvenal,  iv.  38* 
as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kings  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown, 
(Jaciniam  vel  sinum  tog*  in  caput  rejicere)y  which  they  took  off 
when  they  met  anv  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  she*  re- 
spect,  as  the  consuls,  &c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  qu**t.  Rom. 
10.  See  p.  110. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  those 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JLn.  iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  26.  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7. 
90.  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  river  or  the  like,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  37.  Iav.  iv.  12. 
Thus  Caesar,  when  assassinated  in  the  senate  house,  Suet.  C  s. 
82.  Pompey,  when  slain  in  Egypt,  Dh%  xlii.  4.  Crassus,  when 
defeated  by  the  Parthians,  Plutarch.  Appius,  when  he  fled 
from  the  Forum,  Liv.  iii.  49.  So  criminals,  when  executed, 
Liv.  i.  26.  Sil.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (PILEUS,  vel -am),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15,  Martial, 
xi.  7.  xiv.  1.  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  also 
worn  by  slaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free,  Iav. 
xxiv.  16.  PlauU  Amph.  i.  303.  or  sold,  Gell.  vii.  8.  (See  p.  35.) 
whence  piltus  is  put  for  liberty,  Suet.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48. 
4.  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet, 
(GALERUS  vel  -urn),  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad-brim- 
med hat,  (PetasCs),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  Hence  petasatus^  prepar- 
ed for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the 
use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the 
heat,  Dio,  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  hel- 
met or  Galcrus,  mixing  false  hair  (crines  Jicti  vel  supposit  'i) 
with  it,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  120. — So  likewise  warriors, 
Sil.  i.  4<)4.  who  somctimesalso  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  lea- 
ther, (CUDO  vel         Sil.  viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple. 
They  seldom  went  abroad ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost 
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always  had  their  faces  veiled*  But  when  riches  and  luxury 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion; hence  a  woman's  toilet  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 

Thev  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid* 
Met.  v.  S3.  Tibull.  iii.  4.  28.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tib. 
i.  9.  43.  Ovid*  Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  (comam  rutilabant  vel  incen- 
dcbant^)  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  com- 
position or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley ;  (Jixivo  vcl  -vd%  cinere  vel 
cinere  lixivii.  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  5.  Plin.  xiv.  20.  Spumd  Bata- 
va,  vel  cawticA*  i.  e.  sapone.  with  soap,  Martial,  viii.  33.  20. 
xi v.  26.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Plin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.)  but  never  used 
powdtr,  which  is  a  very  late  invention;  first  introduced  in 
France  about  the  year  1 593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
irons,  (calido  frrro  vel  calamistris  vibrabant,  Crispabant.  vel 
intorauebant),  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  hence  coma 
calamixtrata,  frizzled  hair,  Cic.  Sext.  8.  Homo  calamistratusy 
by  way  ol  contempt,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plaut.  Asin.  iii. 
3.  37.  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and 
stories  of  curls,  Juvenal,  vi.  501.  Hence  Altum  calien- 
DRUM,  i.  e.  capillitium  adulterinum  vel  capillamentum,  Suet. 
Cal.  11.  in  galeri  vel  gale*  modum  suggestum,  Tertull.  de 
Cult.  Fern.  7.  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  Herat.  Sat.\.  8.48. 
sujgestus.  vel,  -i/m  corns,  a9  a  building,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  114. 
Contain  gradus  for  mata.  into  stories,  Suet.  Ner.  51.  ^uinctil. 
xii.  Flexus  cincinnomm  vel  annulorum,  the  turning  of  the  locks 
or  curls,  jimbrie  vel  cirri,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls, 
Cic.  Pis.  11.  Juvenal,  xiii.  165.  The  locks  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  hair-pins  j  (crinales  acus)y  Propert.  iii.  9.  53.  Dio, 
li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair, 
(in  crine  componendo).  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cine- 
rarii,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punish- 
ment if  a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,  (*i  unus  de  tot* 
peccaverat  orbe  comarum  annulus,  incerta  non  bene Jixus  acii) ; 
the  whip  (Taurea,  i.  e.  Jlagrum  vel  scutica  de pene  taurino) 
was  presently  applied,  Juvenal,  vi.  491.  or  the  mirror,  (Spe- 
culum), made  of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver,  Plin. 
xxxiv.  1 7.  s.  48.  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  olFender,  fifar- 
tial.  ii.  66.  A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing 
but  give  directions,  Juvenal,  ibid.  Every  woman  of  fashion 
had  at  least  one  female  hair-dresser,  (ornatrix),  Ovid.  Amor. 
i.  14.  16.  ii.  7.  17.  &  23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  ManiL  v.  518.  sometimes 
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with  crowns  or  garlands  and,  chaplets  of  flowers,  (coron*  et  ser- 
ta),  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  1.  58.  bound  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  va- 
rious colours,  (crinales  vitu  vel  fascim),  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477. 
iv.  6. 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from 
.those  of  virgins,  Propert.  iv.  12.  34.  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribands  (VITTiE)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest 
women  ;  hence  Vitt*  tenues,  insigne  pudoris,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
j.  31.  Nil  mi  hi  cum  vittay  i.  e.  cum  muliere  pudica  et  casta,  Id. 
Rem.  Am.  386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge 
of  matrons,  Id,  Trist.  ii.;  hence  Et  vos,  quis  vitt*  longaque 
vvstis  abest,  i.  e.  impudic*.  Id.  Fast.  iv.  134. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres, 
(MiTR/£  vel  mitell*),  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
216.  Cic.  dc  Rcsp.  Harusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  ef- 
feminate, Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  10.  and  what  was  still  more  so, 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  {redimicula  vel  liga- 
mind)  under  the  chin,  Virg.  ibid.  et.  ix.  616.  Propert.  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  auratuni)  was  used 
for  inclosing  the  hair  behind,  Juvenal.  \\.  96.  called  vesica 
from  its  thinness,  Martial,  viii.  33.  19.  ' 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  {medicamina  vel  lenoctJiid), 
and  washes  or  wash-balls  (smegmatd)  to  improve  their  colour, 
Ovid.  Met.  Tac.  51,  &c.  Senec.  Helv.  16.  They  covered 
their  face  with  a  thick  paste,  {multo  pane  vel  tectorio),  which 
they  wore  at  home,  Juvenal,  vi.  460,  &c. 

Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or 
ointment  to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
P.EANUM,  made  of  asses  milk,  Ibid,  et  Plin.  xi.  41 .  xxviii. 
12.  s.  50.  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses 
are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when 
she  was  banished  from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her,  ibid.et 
Dio,  lxii.  28.  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their 
faces ;  thus  Otho,  (faciem  pane  madido  linere  quotidic  consve- 
vit),  Suet.  Oth.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107.  Pumice  stones  were 
used  to  smooth  £he  skin,  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Plautus;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussa),  or 
chalk,  (creta),  to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (ininium, 
purpurissum  vel  rubrlca)  to  make  it  red,  Plaut.  Most.  i.  3. 101 . 

118.  True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  199.  Horat.  Epod. 
12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33.  17.  Hence,  Jticatx,  cerussat*, 
cretin*,  et  minionat?,  painted,  Ibid,  in  which  also  die  men  imi- 
tated them,  C":c.  Pis.  11. 
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The  women  used  a  certain  plaister  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks  ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
(radicttus  vellebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLiE, 
tweezers*,  Martial,  ix.  28.  whichih^men  likewise  did,  Id* 
viii.  47.  Suet.  Cos.  45.  Galb.  22.  dfh.  12.  ^uinctil.  i.  6.  v.  9. 
Proam.  viii.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  and  eye-brows  they 
painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot,  (fuligine  collinebant), 
TertuU  de  cult.  fccm.  5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
they  used  a  patch,  (SELENIUM  vel  emplastrum),  Martial, 
ii.  29. 8»  sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunatum),  Id.  viii.  33.  22. 
also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  spleniatusy 
patched,  Martial,  x.  22.  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under 
Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (tircumlinere)  his  right  or  left  eye, 
and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  w^as  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
(dcxtrum,  si  a  v.  pro  petitore;  alterum,  si  a  possessore  esset  ac- 
tum*), Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and 
rubbing  them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Martial,  xiv. 
22.  56.  When  they  lost  them  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of 
ivory,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44. 
xii.  23.  If  loose  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
24.  It  is  said  iEsculapius  first  invented  the  pulling  of  teeth, 
(dentis  evulsionem),  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
(niargarit*,  bacca,  vel  uniones),  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  14.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  241.  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senec. 
de  Bene/,  vii.  9.  sometimes  of  immense  value,  Suet.  Jul.  50. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  37.  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletis  domus  auribus 
censum  gerit,  Senec.  Vit.  Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones, 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  432.  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
ALn.  i.  658.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18.  which  the 
men  also  used,  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  115.  Plin.  ix* 
35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted  chain, 
(torquis,  v.  ~es),  Virg.  jEu.  vii.  351.  or  a  circular  plate  of  gold, 
(circulus  auri  vel  aureus),  Virg.  iEn.  v.  559.  also  a  chain  com- 
posed of  rings,  (catena,  catella,  vel  catenula),  used  both  by 
men  and  women,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  55.  Orna- 
ments for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILLiE. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM, 
worn  only  by  matrons,  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  1.  which  some  sup- 
pose 
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pose  to  have  been  a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  m  Vtrg.  JEn.  i. 
758.  Isid.  xix.  31.  but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered 
riband,  (fascia  tenia,  vel  vitta  int^xta  auro Jy  or  a  purple 
fringe,  C purpurea  Jimbrifrv&  instita  J,  sewed  to  the  clothes, 
Scholiast,  in  Juv.  ii.  124  vi.  89.  Ovid.  Art,  Am.  iii.  169. 
Hence  Vestis  segmentata^  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a 
purple  fringe,  (a  crebris  sectionibus),  Plaut. 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  bodice  or 
stays,  Catull.  lxii.  65.  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet 
on  the  left  shoulder,  called  SPINTHER  or  Spinier,  Festus, 
Plaut.  Men.  iii.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white  ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid. 
Art.  iii.  187. 

Silk  (vestis  sertca  vel  bombyand)  was  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequendy 
mentioned  by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G.  ii.  121.  No  rat. 
Epod.  viii.  15.  Suet.  Col.  52.  Martial,  iii.  82.  viii.  33.  68.  ix. 
38.  xi.  9.  28.  50.  Juvenal,  vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbid- 
den to  men,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  33.  Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogab&lus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk,  (vestis  holosericd),  before  that  time  it  used  to  be 
mixed  with  some  other  stuff,  (subscricum),  Lamprid.  in  Ela- 
gab.  26.  29.  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India, 
was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  inter* 
mixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  Plin.  vi.  20.  so  thin  that 
the  body  shone  through  it,  (ut  transluceret),  ibid,  first  fabricat- 
ed in  the  island  Cos  ;  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  26.  Hence  Vestes  Cox 
for  sericx  vel  bombycin*,  tenues  vel  pellucid*,  Tibull.  ii.  3.  57. 
Propert.  i.  2. 2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 101.  Ventus  text  His,  v.  nebula, 
Petron.  55.  The  Emperor  Aurclian  is  said  to  have  refused 
his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant 
price,  Vopisc.  in  Aurcl.  45. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  bombycina  and  se~ 
rica.  The  former  they  suppose  to  be  produced  by  the  silk- 
worm, (bombyx),  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the 
Seres  (sing.  Ser)  in  India,  but  most  writers  confound  them. 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if  sericum  was  quite  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  silk,  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  25.  xxiv.  12.  s. 
66.  &c. 

Silk-worms  (bombjees)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
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arConstantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A. 
D.  551.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  1 7.  The  Romans  were  long 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different 
texture  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they  were 
manufactured  ;  thus,  Vestis  aurea,  aurata,  picta,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  purpurea,  conchy  liata,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  oxtro  vel 
murice  tincta,  punicea,  Tyrea  vel  Sarrana,  Sidonia,  Assyria, 
Phcsnicia  ;  Spar  tana,  Melibcea ;  Getula,  P<ena  vel  Punka,  &c.  ' 
PURPLE,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called 
purpura  or  murex  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia ;  in  Me- 
ninx,  -gis,  an  island  near  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  on  the  Getu- 
lian  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Lacomca,  in 
Europe,  Plin.  ix.  36.  8.  60.  The  most  valued  purple  resem- 
bled the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish  shining  appear- 
ance ;  whence  blood  is  called  by  Homer,  purpurevs,  Plin.  ix. 
38.  s.  62.  Under  Augustus  the  violet  colour  (yiolacea purpura) 
came  to  be  in  request ;  then  the  red  (rubra  Tarentina)  and 
the  Tyrian  twice  dyed,  (Tyriu  dibapha,\.  e.  bis  tinctd),  Plin. 
ix.  39.  s.  63.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Vestis  coccinea,  vel  cocco 
tincta,  scarlet,  Martial*  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  Horat.  Sat. 
vi.  102.  &  106.  Melitensis,  e  gossypio  vel  xylo,  cotton,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  72.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Coa,  i.  e.  Serica  vel  bombycina  et 
purpura,  fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos, 
Horat.  Od.  iv.  13. 13.  Sat.  i.  2. 101.  Tib.  ii.  4. 29.  Juvenal,  viii. 
101.  Phrygiana,  vel  iona,  i.  e.  acu  contexta  et  aureis  fits  deco- 
ra, needle-work  or  embroidery,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Others 
read  here  Phryxiana,  and  make  it  a  coarse  shaggy  cloth ; 
freeze,  opposed  to  rasa,  smoothed,  without  hairs  :  Virgatn,  , 
striped,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  660.  Scutulata,  spotted  or  figured, 
Juvenal,  ii.  97.  like  a  cobweb,  (aranearum  tela),  which  Pliny 
calls  rete  scutulatum,  xi.  24.  Galbana  vel  Ana,  green  or  grass 
coloured,  Juvenal,  ibid,  {color  herbarum),  Martial,  v.  24. 
worn  chiefly  by  women ;  hence  Galbanatus,  a  man  so  dressed, 
Id.  iii.  82.  5.  and  Galbani  mores,  effeminate,  i.  97.  Amethysti- 
na,  of  a  violet  or  wine-colour,  Ibid*  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juve- 
nal, vii.  136.  prohibited  by  Nero,  Suet.  32.,  as  the  use  of  the 
vestis  conchiliata,  a  particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Caesar, 
except  to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet. 
Jul.  43.  Crocota,  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour,  (crocei  color  is), 
Cic.  Resp.  Har.  21.  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19. 12.  xi.  1.  Vestis  atra  vel  pulla,  black  or 
iron  gray,  used  in  mourning,  &c. 
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In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their 
ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans 
than  rings,  (ANNUL1).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  11.  The  senators  and 
equiles  wore  golden  rings,  Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxv;.  36.  also  the 
legionary  tribune*,  Appian  de  B<ll  Punic.  63.  Anciently  none 
but  the  senators  and  equites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold  rings, 
Dio,  xlviii.  45. 

The  picbeiansSvore  iron  rings,  Stat.  S'lv.  ii).  2.  144.  unless 
when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.  or  for  any  other  desert,  Sutt.  Jul.  39.  Cic. 
Fam.  x.  31.  Macrob.  Sot.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right 
of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  of- 
ten for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  &  2.  Sutt.  Galh.  14. 
Vit  11.  12.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  3.  At  last  it  was  granted  by  Justi- 
nian to  all  citizens,  JVovtll.  78.  Some  were  so  finical  with  res- 
pect to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  summer, 
and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.  hence  called  Scmestrcs, 
Id.vYi.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least;  hence  called  digitus  an- 
nularis, Gill.  x.  10.  Maerch.  vii.  13.  But  in  later  times  some 
wore  several  rings,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  some  one  on  each  fin- 
ger, Martial,  v.  62.  5.  or  more,  Jo*,  v.  11.  xi.  CO.  which  was 
always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid* 
Tcrent.  Heart,  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  1 .>.  23.  also  by  suppli- 
ants, Liv.  xliii.  16.  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  3.  and  in  mourning,  Liv. 
ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Jsidor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  (cafmtla)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dac- 
ty loth ec a,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemma)  of  various 
kinds;  as  jasper,  fjaspifi),  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martia'. 

ii.  50.  v.  11.  on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of 
their  ancestors  or  friends,  or  a  prince  or  great  man,  Cic.  Cat. 

iii.  5.  Fin.  v.  1.  Ovid.  Trht.  i.  6.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib. 
58.  Senec.  dc  ben.  iii.  26.  or  the  representation  of  some  signal 
event,  Suet.  Galb.  x.  or  the  like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  1.  Plait'.  Cure. 
iii.  50.  Thus  cn  Pompey's  ring  were  engraved  three  trophies, 
&io,  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs,  over  the  three 
parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alrica,  Cic.  Sex:  61. 
Pis.  13.  Ba'b.4.&6.  Plin.  vii.  26.  On  Caesars  ring,  an 
armed  Venus,  Dhy  xliii.  43.  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a 
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sphynx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Grent,  and 
at  last  his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to 
use,  Plin.  37.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Dioy  li.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  An- 
tony for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterce?, 
Plin.  xxxvii.  6.  s.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  (ad 
tabula*  obsignandas,  Annulus  signatorius),  Macrob.  Sat. 
vii.  13.  Liv.  xxvii.  28.  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.  also 
cellars,  chests,  casks,  &c.  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  1.1.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi. 
26.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  (symbola, 
v. -J,)  used  for  tokens,  like  what  we  call  Tallies,  or  Tally- 
sticks,  and  given  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plaut. 
Racch.  ii.  3.  29.  Pseud,  i.  l.»53.  ii.  2.  53.  iv.  7.  104-.  or  for 
any  sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given  by  those 
who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment,  {qui  coir  runt,  ut  dv 
symbolis  essent,  i.  e.  qui  communi  sumptu  crant  una  ccenaturi), 
to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it,  (qui  ci  ret  prxftc- 
Uxs  est),  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  4. 1.  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  28.  fc?  34.  from 
symbola,  a  shot  or  reckoning;  hence  symbolam  dare,  to  pay  his 
reckoning,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  61.  Asymbolus  ad  crnam  venire, 
without  paying,  Id.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  25.  Gell.  vi.  1 3.  The  Ro- 
mans anciently  called  a  ring  ungulus,  from  unguis,  a  nail; 
as  the  Greeks,  2*xtv*im,  from  SjmrtXor,  a  finger:  afterwards 
both  called  it  symbohis,  v.  -urn,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  bis  ring  to 
anyone,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt. 
x.  5.  Justin,  xii.  15.  Vol.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons 
dying,  Suet.  Tib.  83.  Cal.  12.  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt, 
Prop.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rings  were  w6rn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Tercnt.  Hec.  iv.  i.  5P. 
v.  3.  30.  It  seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one, 
Plaut.  Cas.  iii.  5.  63.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32. 
contrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to 
the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  intend- 
ed union,  (Annulus  pronubur),  Juvenal,  vi.  27.  a  plain  iron 
one  fjerreus  sine  gemma)  according  to  Pliny,  xxxi.  1.  But 
others  make  it  of  gold,  Tertull.  Apolog.  6.  Isid.  xix.  32.  Those 
who  triumphed  also  *vore  an  iron  ring,  Plin.  33.  i.  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their 
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beards  to  grow,  Liv.  v.  41.  (hence  called  barbati,  Cic.  Mur. 

12.  CaeL  14.  Fin.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.  but  barbatus  is  also 
put  for  a  full  grown  man,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  3.  249.  Juvenal,  x. 
56.  Martial,  viii.  52.)  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one 
P.  Ticinius  Mamas  or  Mama  brought  barbers  from  Sicily, 
and  first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at  Rome,  Plin.  vi». 
59.  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover 
some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  of  letting 
the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.  but  that  of  shaving  was 
soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
(casariem,  crinesy  capillos,  comam  vel  comas,  pectebant  vel  C0- 
mebant),  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess, 
Sencc.  de  brev.  vitx,  12.  Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used 
even  in  the  army,  Suet.  C*<.  67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  (cum  barba  resecta 
est,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  58.)  they  were  said  ponere  barbam. 
Suet.  Cal.  10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a 
festival,  and  presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends,  JuvenaL 
iii.  187.  Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at 
pleasure:  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed,  Suet. 
Cal.  10.  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Macrob.  in 
Som.  Scip.  i.  6.  Augustus  did  not  shav?  till  twenty-five,  Dioy 
xlviii.  34.  Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down  {lanugo) 
were  called  Juvenesbarbatuli,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  bene  barbati, 
id.  Cat.  ii.  10. 

Tne  first  growth  of  the  beard  ( prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was 
consecrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29.  thus  Nero  consecrated 
his  in  a  golden  box,  (pixide  aurea),  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  Suet.  Ncr.  12.  At  the  same  time  the  hair  of  the 
head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial. 
i.  32.  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  T/ieb.  viii.  493.  Till  then 
they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  23.  iii.  20. 

13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot,  (jenodabant,  vel  nodo 
religabant,)  id.  Epod.xi.  42.  Hence  they  were  called  Capil- 
ati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  kt  their  hair  grow  ( pascere,  alere,  nutrire,  promittere  vel 
Aubmittere)  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but 
afterwards,  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  391.  Sfat.Stjlv.  iii.  Praf.  et  carm. 
4.  6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607.  Censorin.  de  D.N.I.  Plutarch,  in 
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The*,  as  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  Numb.  vi.  5.  So 
Paul,  Acts  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cas.  B,  C,  v.  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  thr ir  hair  ;nd 
beard  to  grow,  fpromittebant  vel  submittebant)y  Liv.  vi.  16» 
Suet.  Jul.  67.  Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled,  (sol- 
vebant)y  Liv.  i.  26.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3. 45.  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  65. 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813.  tore  it,  (facer abant  vel  evellebant)^  Cic. 
Tusc.  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.  or  covered  it  with  dust  and  ashes* 
Virg,  Mn,  xii.  609.  Catull.  xliv.  224.  The  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shav  ed  their  beard,  St-nec, 
Benef.  v.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid,  et  Alexand,  as  likewise  did 
some  barbarous  nations,  Suet ,  Cal.  5.  It  was  reckoned  ignomi- 
nious among  the  Jews  to  shave  a  person's  beard,  2  Sam,  x.  4. 
Among  the  Cattiy  a  nation  of  Germany,  a  young  man  was  not 
allowed  to  shave  or  cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  en**my, 
Tacit,  de  Mor,  Germ,  31.  So  Civilis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
id.  Hist,  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  HoraU  Sat,  i.  3.  133.  ii. 
3.  35.  Art,  Poet,  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magister  for  Socrates, 
Pers.  iv.  1.  but  liber  barbatus^  i.  e.  villosusy  rough,  Martial, 
xiv.  84.  barbatus  vivit,  without  shaving,  id,  xi.  85.  18. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  (tondere  forfice)  his  beard, 
and  sometimes  to  shave  it,  (raderenovacuJa,  i,  e.  radendam  cu- 
rare vel  facere)y  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some 
used  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,  ( pihs  veUere\  with  an 
instrument  called  Volsella,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Plant, 
Cure,  iv.  4.  22.  Suet.  C*s,  45.  not  only  of  the  face,  but  the 
legs,  &c.  Id.  JuL  45.  Aug,  68.  Galb.  22.  Oth,  12.  Martial,  v. 
62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  QuinctiL  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii.  proctm.  or  to  burn 
them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut-shells,  (suburere  nuceardenti\ 
Suet.  Aug.  68.  or  of  walnut-shells,  (adurere  candentibus  ju- 
glandium  putaminibus) ;  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did,  Cic, 
Tusc,  v.  20.  Off.  ii.  7.  or  with  a  certain  ointment  called  Psilo- 
thrum  vel  drop  ax,  Martial,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.  or  with  hot 
pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  calidi  fascia  visci,  ix.  14. 
for  this  purpose  certain  women  were  employed,  called  Ustri- 
culj£,  Tertull,  de  pall.  4.  This  pulling  of  the  hairs,  however, 
was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gell,  vii.  12. 
Cic,  Ros,  Com.  7.  Plin,  Ep,  29.  1.  #•  8.  except  from  the  arm- 
pits, (al*  vel  axilUe),  Herat.  Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  114.  Ju- 
venal, xi.  157.  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving,  Ju- 
venal. \\.  99.  Martial,  vi.  64. 4. 
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The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAPILL AMENTUM,  Suet.  Col.  11.  or  Galerus,  Juve- 
nal, vi.  120.  or  Galekiculum,  Suet,  Oth.  12.  The  false  hair 
(crines  fictiy  vel  svpposi'i)  sct-ms  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin, 
Martial,  xiv.  50.  This  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  at 
least  not  used  by  men;  for  it  was  used  by  women,  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  shaving,  (TONSORES),  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  182.  Martial,  vi. 
52.  and  for  cutting  the  nails,  Plant.  AuL  ii.  4.  33.  Tibull.  i.  8. 
11.  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  15.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this, 
(ToNSTRicr.s),  Cic.  Tmc.  v.  20.  Plaut.  True.  iv.  3.59. 

Then  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbers'  shops  <.r  shades 
(TONSTRINjE),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  39. 
Herat.  Ep.  i.  7. 50.  where  females  also  used  to  officiate,  Mar- 
tial, ii.  1  7.  ' 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
poor  people,  (See  p.  418.)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour,  ( pul- 
lati),  and  clippers,  (crrpidutiY;  hence  vestis  servilis,  Cic.  Pis. 
38.  Senilis  habitus^  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plaut. 
Casin.  ii.  sc.  ult.  Suet.  Ds7?i.  12.  They  wore  either  a  strait 
tunic  called  Exomis  or  dipiithera,  Gell.  vii.  12.  Hexych.  16. 
or  a  coarse  frock  (lacerna  et  cucullus),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54. 
Juvenal,  iii.  170.  Martial,  x.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dress;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  clem.  i.  24. 
Epist.  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted 
they  shaved  their  head,  and  put  on  a  cap,  ( pileus),  Juvenal, 
v.  171.  Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  306.  See  p.  41. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head,  Plaut.  Pud.  v.  2.  16.  Juvenal,  xii.  81.  Lu- 
cian.  hi  Ermotim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their 
hair  nor  nails,  Petron*  104.  So  those  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and  went 
to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial,  ii.  74. 
Plin.  Ep.  7.27. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that 
they  believed  no  one  died,  till  Proserpina^  either  in  person  or  by 
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the  ministration  of  AtrSpos,  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  head,  which 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  consecration  to 
Pluto,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  698.  Hor.  Od.  i.  28.  2a 


II.    ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXER- 
CISES, BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c. 


THE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called 
CCENA,  supper;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an- 
ciently their  only  one,  Isidor.  xx.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  Martial,  iv.  8. 
6.  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct.  ad.  Herenn.  iv.  51.  Pliru 
Ep.  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early,  Juve- 
nal, i.  49.  Plin.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolong- 
ed till  late  at  night,  was  called  CON VIVIUM  INTEMPES- 
TIVUM  ;  if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Coena  antelu- 
cana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen* 
14.  Att.  ix.  1.  Senec.  de  ira,  ii.  28.  Suet.  Cal.  45.  Such  as 
feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  epulari  vel  vivere  de  die, 
Liv.  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt.  v.  22.  and  in 
Diem  vivere,  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  34.  T use.  v.  11.  Or  at.  ii.  40.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5.  a  thing  which 
was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called 
PRANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
CCENA,  (xoiru,  i.  e.  cibus  communis,  a  pluribus  sumptus,  Plu- 
tarch. Sympos.  viii.  6.  Isid.  xx.  2.  quo  Plinius  alludere  videtur% 
Ep.  ii.  6.)  because  taken  in  company  ;  and  food  taken  in  the 
evening,  {cibus  vespertinus),\rE8PERVA  ;  Festus  in  coena.  But 
when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  de- 
vote longer  time  to  the  coena  or  common  meal,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; 
and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  spectacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Cal.  56.  58. ;  which  custom 
first  began  A.  U.  693.  Dio,  xxxviU  46. 

They 
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They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  levem  et  facilem 
sumebant,  v.  gustabani),  PHn.  Ep.  iii.  4.  for  dinner,  without 
any  formal  preparation,  Cels.  i.  3.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  127.  ii.  4. 
22.  Senec.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  so, 
Plant.  Paen.  ami  -  5.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245. 
Suet.  Claud.  33.  Domit.  21. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Suet.  Jul.  38.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  caninum  vel  abstemium, 
at  which  no  wine  was  drunk,  {quod  cants  vino  caret),  Gell. 
xui.  29. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDI- 
UM, Liv.  xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus  para- 
tur,  Gell.  xv.  12. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  eccna,  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUM),  Plaut. 
Cure.  i.  1.  72.  Suet.  Vitell.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.  and 
something  delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called 
COMISSATIO,  Suet.  Vitell.  13.  Domit.  21.  They  used 
sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast  in 
another,  ibid.  Liv.  xl.  7.  9.  Plaut.  Most.  i.  4.  5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuri- 
ously, to  revel,  to  riot,  (x*/*a£/»,  «  x^w,  vicus,  Festus,  vel  po- 
tius  a  Ka/am,  Comtviy  the  god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and 
feasting  among  the  Greeks,)  Hor.  Od.  iv.  1 .  9.  ^uinct.  xi. 
3.  57.  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or 
rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Ceel.  15.  Martial. 
xii.  48.  11.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling, 
Ter.  Adclph.  v.  2.  8.  Liv.  xl.*7.  Martial,  iv.  5.  3.  ix.  62.  15. 
Pctron,  65.  Gell.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissa- 

TORES  CONJURATIONIS,  Att.  \.  16. 

Some  took  food  between  dinner  and  supper,  called  ME- 
RE ND A,  {quia  vulgo  dabatur  iis,  qui  sere  merebant,  i.  e. 
merccnariis,  antequam  labore  mittcrentur ;  a  domino  .sen  con- 
ductore),  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  50.  or  Antecoena,  vel  -ii/wi,  Isi- 
dor.  xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lh'ed  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on 
pottage,  C puis  J,  or  bread  and  pot-herbs:  (hence  ever)*  thing 
eaten  with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called 
PULMENTUM  or  Pulmentarium,  o^awoir,  opsonium,  call- 
ed in  Scotland,  Kitchen),  Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
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rv.  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  18.  48.  Senec.  Ep.  87. 
Phsedr.  iii.  7. 23.  Juvenal,  vii.  1 85.  xiv.  1 71 .  Uncta pulmentariat 
i.  e.  lauta  et  delicata  fercula,  nice  delicate  dishes,  Pers.  iii. 
102.)  Their  chief  magistrates,  and  most  illustrious  generals, 
when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
sat  down  at  the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the  same  food  with 
their  servants  ;  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Plutarch.  They  sometimes 
even  dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as  CURIUS,  Plin. 
xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  79.  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the 
field  by  their  Wives,  Martial,  vi.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of 
conquest,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed ;  luxury 
seized  all  ranks,  Stvior  armis  luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ul- 
ciscitur  orbem,  Juvenal,  vi.  291.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
became  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Every  thing  was  ran- 
sacked to  gratify  the  appetite,  (yescendi  causa  terra  marique 
omnia  exquirere^  Sec.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gustus,  i.  e.  dupes  dtlicatasy 
dainties,  elementa  per  omnia  quxrunt,  Juvenal,  xi.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv. 
in  Vitg.  JEn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  he- 
roes sat  on  separate  seats  (fysw/,  solid)^  around  the  wall,  with  a 
small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set, 
Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c.  vii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit.  22.  and 
Spaniards,  Strab.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  (accumbendi)  on  couches,  (LECTI 
vel  Tori),  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  east ;  at 
first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  2.  but  after- 
wards allowed  also  to  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in 
a  Lectisternium ;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents  or  friends,  (in  imo  lecto  vel  subsellioy 
vel  ad  lecti  fulcra  assidebant),  Suet.  Aug.  64.  at  a  more  frugal 
table,  ( propria  et  parciore  mensd Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.  some- 
times also  girls,  Suet.  Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank, 
Plant.  Stich.  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21.  Donat.  in  Fit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone  or 
in  company,  either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CrEN  A- 
CULUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
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^iv.  33.  whence  th«  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story  of  a 
house,  was  called  by  that  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  Vit.  7. 
afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  Ner.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  183.  or 
TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Aft.  52.  Suet.  Cas.  43.  Tib.  72.  because 
three  couches  (rftis  KXi*a*9  rres  leeti,  triclinares  vel  discubitorii) 
were  spread  (sterncbantur)  around  the  table,  on  which  the 
guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JZn.  i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the 
head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  f pulvini, 
v.  -illi  Jt  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little 
bent  -t  the  feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and 
his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between 
each.  The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of 
the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  especially  if  the 
tiling  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom, 
fin  sinu  recumbere,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.)  thus,  John  xiii.  23.  In 
conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves,  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they  raised 
themselves  dn  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  Sat.  4.  ii.  39. 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands  ; 
for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  forks  :  hence 
Nanus  uncU,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad caput  lcctt)9  was  called 
SUMMUS  vel  primus,  the  highest ;  at  the  loot,  IMUS  vel 
ultinius,  the  lowest  i  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  place,  Virg.  ib.  Horat.  Sat.  ii. 
8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consula- 
ris,  because  there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any 
messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.  3.  The 
master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next 
to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 
four,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 
more,  Cic.  Pis.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room  ;  hence 
called  BICLINIUM,  ®uinciil.  i.  5.  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  69. 
&  102. 

The  numl  er  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests, 
which  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gell.  xiii.  11.  So  in  the 
time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on 
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couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stich.  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2. 12.  The 
n        persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  briny 
with  them,  were  called  UMBRAE,  uninvited  guests,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8.  22.  Ep.  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondee)  and  feet  (Fulcra  vel  pedes)  were 
made  of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.  sometimes  of  silver  or 
gold,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates,  (bracteec  vel  lamu 
n  <),  of  silver,  Suet.  Cat.  22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5.  On  the  couch 
was  laid  a  matress  or  quilt,  (Culcita,  yuverial.  v.  17.  Plin. 
xix.  1.  vel  matta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  680.)  stuffed  with  feathers 
or  wool,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  (f*no 
vel  acere  aut  paled),  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  35.  All  kinds  of 
stuffing  (omnia  farcimina)  were  called  TO MENTUM,  quasi 
tondimentum,  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  150. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing,  (concisa palus,  i.  e.  arundines 
palustres), a  pallet, was  called  Tomentum C IRCENSE, because 
such  were  used  in  the  circus;  opposed  to  Tomentum  Lingoni- 
cum,  v.  Leuconicum,  Martial,  xiv.  160.  Sen.  de  Fit.Beat.25. 

At  first  couches  seem  to  have  h<  en  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200.  &  205.  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch, 
auod herbis  et  frondibus  lectis  incubabant),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  35.  vel  TO  H  US,  (quia  veteres  super  her  bain  tortam  discumr 
bebant,  Id.  et  SeYv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  i.  708.  v.  388.  vel,  ut  alii  di- 
cunt,  quod  lectus  toris,  i.  e.  funibus  tenderetur,  Horat.  Epod. 
xii.  12.)  or  with  straw,  (stramen  vel  stramentuni),  Plin.  viii. 
48.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  1 1 7. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  matress  or  couch, 
«jhe  bed-covering  (operimentum  vel  involucrum),  was  called 
TOR  AL,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  by  later  writers, 
Tor  ale  Linteum,  or  Segestre,  v.  -/rum,  -trium,  Varro,  ibid. ; 
or  Lodix,  which  is  also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal. 
vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial,  xiv.  148.  152.  Lodicula,  a  small 
blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions  the  couches  were  covered  with  sUperb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (Stragula  vestis),  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  19.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3. 1 1 8.  picta  stra- 
gula, Tibull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  stragulum,  an  embroidered  co- 
verlet, with  a  beautiful  matress  below,  ( pule  her  rimo  strato), 
Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.  but  some  read  here  ptdcherrime ;  as,  Lectus 
stratus  conchy liato per  istr ornate,  bespread  with  a  purple  cover- 
ing, Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  also  Attalic a  peripetasmata,  Cic.  Ver. 
iv.  12.  much  the  same  with  what  Virgil  calls  super ba  auUa,  fine 
tapestry,  /En.  i.  697.  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  the 
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court  (in  aula,  hinc  aulea),  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pcrgamus, 
Pliru  viii.  48.  Babylonica  peristromata  consvtaque  tapetia, 
wrought  with  needle  work,  Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  (auUci)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C ;  called 
SIGMA  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually 
contained  seven,  Martial,  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called 
also  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But  in  later  ages  the  custom 
was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  sitting  or 
reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times,  on  cushions, 
Accubita,  Scholiast,  i?i  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lamprid.  Heliog.  19. 
&  25.  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitalia,  Treb, Pollio  in 
Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENSiE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently 
square,  and  called  Cibill>£,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  iv.  25.  Fes- 
tus;  on  three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches,  the 
fourth  side  was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out 
the  dishes.  When  the  semicircular  couch  or  the  sigma  came 
to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round,  'Juvenal,  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or  ma- 
ple wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  1 7.  Martial. 
xiv.  89.  &  90.  ii.  43.  Pirn.  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
dishes  on  them;  hence,  Mensam  apponere,  Plant.  Asin.  v. 
1.  2.  Id.  Most.  i.  3.  150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21.  Ovidi 
Met.  viii.  570.  et  aujerre,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2. 175.  vel  re- 
movere,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  220.  &  627.  but  some  here  take  mens* 
for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set  down  on  the 
table;  hence  cibum  lances, patinas,  vel  canam  mensis  appone- 
re, Virg.  j£n.  iv.  602.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.  Ver.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi. 
1.  Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Vir.  G.  iv.  388.  demere  vel  tol- 
ler e,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  155.  &c. 

Mens  a  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  (lanx,  pa- 
tina, patella  vel  discus);  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  prima  fer- 
cula,  the  first  course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  1.  Secunda 
mensa,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bellaria,  or  the  des- 
sert, Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Fam.  xvi.  21.  Virg.  G.  ii.  101.  Nep.Ages. 
8.  Mittere  de  mensa,  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish  to  a 
person  absent,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 .  Dapes  mensa:  brcvis,  a  short  meal, 
a  frugal  table,  HoraU  Art.  p.  198.  mensa  opima,  Sil.  xi.  283. 
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Virgil  uses  mens*  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  (adorea 
liba,  vel  cereale  solum,  SOLUM  omne  dicitur,  quod  aliquid 
sustinet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.(  35.  iEn.  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met. 
i.  73.)  put  under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of 
their  circular  figure,  and  quadra,  because  each  cake  was  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  116.  Hence 
alitnd  vivere  quadra,  at  another's  expence  or  table,  Juvenal. 

v.  2.  fndetur  quadra,  i.  e.  frustum  panis,  the  piece  of  bread, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  1 7.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel  casei,  Martial. 

vi.  75.  xii.  32.  1 8. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These 
were  of  a  circular  figure,  (orbes),  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and 
commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal,  i.  138. 
xl  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  16.  25.  Tusc.  v.  21.  or  Delphic  A,  sc.  mensa,  Vet. 
Schol.  in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59. 
Lapis  albus,  i.  e.  mensa  marmorea,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  116. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet, 
(Tripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  13.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  661.  and  some- 
times one  of  these  shorter  than  the  other  two.  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
661.  Hence  inaquales  mens/E,  Martial,  i.  56.  11. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths,  (mantilid), 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sponge,  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with 
a  coarse  cloth,  ( gausape)f  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  11. 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat,  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  towel  (Mantile,  v.  -tele^  'telle,  -urn,  v.  -ium)y 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  where  they  supped,  to  dry 
them,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  702.  G.  iv.  377.  But  each  guest  seems  to 
have  brought  with  him  from  home  the  table-napkin  (MAP- 
PA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used  in  time  of  eating  to  wipe  his 
mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Horat.  ii.  8.  63.  but  not 
always,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  a  purple  fringe,  {lato  clavo),  Mart.  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the 
mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  (Jintea  villosa,  gausapa  vel  mantilia),  began  to 
be  used  under  the  emperors,  Martial,  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  later  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to 
bathe,  Plant.  Stick,  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BAL- 
NEUM, vel  Balineum,  plur.  -nea,  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot, 
at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  There  were  public 
baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Ccel. 
26.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  92.  where  there  were  separate  apartments 
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for  the  men  and  women  (balnea  virilia  et  muliebria),  Varro  de 
Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each  paid  to  the 
bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small  coin,  (jjvadrans),  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence  res  quadrantaria,  for  bal- 
neum, Senec.  Epist.  86.  ^uadrantaria  permutatiof  i.  e.  pro 
quadrante  copiam  sui  fecit,  Cic.  Ccel.  26.  So  cuadrantaria  is  put 
for  a  mean  harlot,  Quinctil.  viii.  6.  Those  under  age  paid  no- 
thing, Juvenal,  vi.  44o. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (octava  hard)  in 
summer,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial,  x.  48. 
on  festival  days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, (exercitationes  campestres,  post  decisa  negotia  campo,  sc. 
Martio,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  59.)  as  the  hall  or  tennis,  (PILA), 
Horat.  SaL  i.  5.  48.  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  Discus  or  . 
quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied 
to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  1 1.  the  PALUS,  or  Pal  aria,  Juvenal. 
vi.  246.  (See  p.  376.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c  Suet.  Aug. 
83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls; — 1.  PILA  trigo- 
nalis  vel  trigon,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it 
were  placed  in  a  triangle,  (r^y*/**),  and  tossed  it  from  one 
another,  he  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser. 
— 2.  FOLLIS  vel  folliculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot- 
ball, which  if  large  they  drove  with  the  arms  and  simply  called 
Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  velox,  Horat.  Sat.  iu  2.  11. 
if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet; 
hence  called  Follis  puoillatorius,  Plant.  Pud.  iii.  4.  16. 
Martial,  xiv.  47. — 3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  the  village-ball* 
stuffed  with  feathers;  less  than  the  follis,  but  more  weighty, 
Martial,  xiv.  45. — 4.  H ARPASTUM,  (ab  rapio),  the 

smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another,  Mar- 
tial.  iv.  19.  vii.  31.  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  ludere  raptim,  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadentem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground ;  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck 
another,  ludere  datutim,  vel  non  sperato  fugicntem  reddereges- 
tu ;  when  they  snatched  die  ball  from  one  another,  and  threw 
it  aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  ludere  expulsim, 
vel  pilam  geminare  volantemy  Lucan.  ad  Pise.  173.  Plaut. 
Cure,  ii.  3.  17.  Isidor.  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  ball  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
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form  of  a  circus;  hence  called  Spharisterium,  Suet,  Vesp. 
20.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirling 
along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron*  set  round  with  rings,  as  our 
children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (a 
*PX"%  curro)9  and  Greens  trochus,  because  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  HoraU  Od.  iii.  24.  57.  Martial,  xi.  22.xiv.  169.  The 
top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  Alh.  vii. 
378.  Perm.  iii.  51.  Some  confound  these  two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises,  took  the  air 
on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA 
vel  AMBULATIONES,  ubi  spatiarejitur),  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic,  Dom.  44. 
Or  at.  ii.  20.  Att.  xiii.  29.  «d  Fratr.  iii.  17.  Gel  I.  i.  2.  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  15.  16.  Ep.  i.  10.22.  Juvenal,  iv.  5.  vi,  60. 

Covered  walks (POKTICUS,  porticos*  or  piazzas,)  were 
built  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martius  and 
Forum,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues 
and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  those  of 
Claudius,  Martial,  de  Spevt.  ii.  9.  of  Augustus,  Suet.  31.  of 
Apollo,  Prop.  ii.  31.  1.  Ovid*  Trht.  iii.  1.  59.  of  Nero,  Siiet. 
Ner,  31.  of  Pompey,  Cic.  de  Fat.  4.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67.  of 
Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides 
taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  on  horseback 
or  in  vehicles,  was  called  G EST ATIO.  In  villas  it  was  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  oi  a 
circus,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 

'  An  inclosed  gallery,  with  1  irge  windows  to  cool  it  in  sum- 
mer, was  called  Cryptoporticus,  Plin.  Epist,  ii.  17.  v.  6* 
commonly  with  a  double  row  of  windows,  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  (stomachi  causa),  us- 
ed to  read  aloud,  (clare  et  intent?  legere),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  fre- 
quent bathing  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and 
health,  especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They  in- 
deed had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from 
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wells  in  the,  city  and  neighbourhood  ;  as,  the  fountain  of  Eg e» 
ria  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  Liv.  i.  19.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii. 
273.  Juvenal,  iii.  13.  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  673,  &c. 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx.  36. 
Seven  or  eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such 
abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense, 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  sup- 
ported on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  supposed  the 
Romans  were  ignorant,  that  water  conveyed  in  pipes  rises  to 
the  height  of  its  source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  inequa- 
lity of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  strange  they  did 
not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use  they  made 
of  pipes  (  fistuU)  in  conveying  water.  That  they  were  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says.  Aqua  in 
vel  e  plumbo  subit  altitudinem  exortussid^  water  in  leaden  pipe* 
rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is, 
no  pipes  could  have  supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed 
to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTEL- 
LA,  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes,  Pii n.  xxxvi.  15.  Herat.  Ep.  i.  10.20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent 
baths  were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  use 
of  the  public ;  at  first  however  more  for  utility  than  show,  (in 
uswn,  non  oblcctamentinn)y  Senec.  Ep.  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMS,  calores, 
i.  e.  calide  aqux,  Li  v.  xxxvi.  15)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  al- 
though they  also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  Plin.  Epht.  iv. 
8.  Authors  reckon  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
emperors  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon^  Dio,  liii.  27.  Martial,  iii.  20. 
of  Nero,  Martial,  vii.  33.  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  5.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet. 
7.  of  Dom'uian,  Suet.  5.  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian, 
&c.  Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain. 

The  bason  (labrum  aut  l/tcus)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
BAPT1STERIUM,  NATAVIO,  or  Piscina.  The  cold 
bath  was  called  TRIG  ID  ARIUM,  sc.  ahetium  v.  balneum; 
the  hot,  CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM; 
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the  cold  bath  room,  Cella  Frigidari^  ;  and  the  hot,  Cella 
Caldaria,  Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  the  stove-room, 
Hypocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Ck.  §>.  Fratr.  iii.  1. 
warmed  by  a  furnace  (propigneum  vel  prmfurnium)  below, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooms, 
(SUDATORIA,  Senec.  Epist.  52.  vel  Assa,  sc.  balnea,  Cic- 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.)  the  undressing  room,  Apoditerium,  Cic. 
ibid.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  the  perfuming  room,  Unctuarium,  ii. 
17.  Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  of 
baths  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  Epist,  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  end- 
ed with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Anto- 
nius  Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by 
the  use  of  it,  Suet.  Aug.  lix.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  Horat.  Ep.  \. 
15.  but  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marccllus,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the  same  re* 
medy,  Dio,  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called  B  A  L- 
NEATOR,  Cic.  Cael.  26.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves  under 
him,  called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  those 
who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed,  were  called 
ALIi'TiE,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.  or  Unc- 
TORes,  Martial,  vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71.  3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or  scra- 
per, (STRIGILIS,  v.  *7),  to  rub  off  {ad  drfricandum  et  des- 
tringendum  vei  radcndttm)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body  ; 
made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet. 
Aug.  80.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  110.  Pers.  v.  126.  Martial,  xiv.  51. 
Senec.  Epist.  95.  whence  strigmenta  for  sordes  ; — towels  or 
rubbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), — a  vial  or  cruet  of  oil,  (GUT- 
TUS),  Juvenal,  xi.  158.  usually  of  horn,  (corneus),  hence  a 
large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros,  Juvenal*  iii.  263.  vii. 
130.  Martial,  xiv.  52,  53.  Gell.  xvii.  8.  a  jug,  AMPULLA, 
Plaut.  Stick,  i.  3.  77.  Pers.  i.  3.  44.  and  a  small  vessel  called 
Lenticula. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called 
Unguent  a  rius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  baths,  poets 
sometimes  read  their  compositions  there,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  73. 
Martial,  iii.  44.  10.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos  and 
other  places,  Juvenal,  i,  12.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Fpist.  i.  13. 
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ni.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Claud.  41.  Domit.  Z. 
chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Plin.  EpisU  \\\u 
21.  Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something 
while  they  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  PUn. 
Epist.  iii.  5.  iv  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  sun,  (sole  uti)%  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi,  16.  Sen.  Ep. 
73.  In  sole,  si  caret  vento,  ambulet  nudus,  sc.  Spurrina,  PJin.Ep. 
in.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise,  (gymna* 
sia  et  pale&tre),  but  also  libraries  (bibliothecx)  were  annexed 
to  the  public  baths,  Scnec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put 
on  the  SYNTHESIS  (yestis  ccenatoria  vel  accubatorid)  and 
slippers  ;  which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried 
to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite  ;  a  mean 
person  sometimes  carried  them  himself,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13,  15. 
It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  th« 
proper  habit,  Cic.  Vat.  12.  as  among  the  Jews,  Matth.  xxii.  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  die  body  required  rest ;  hence 
probably  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Before 
they  lay  down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might  not 
stain  the  couches,  Martial,  iii.  50.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77, 

At  feasts,  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, herbs,  or  leaves,  ( serta,  coron*,  vel  coroll*),  tied  and 
adorned  with  ribands,  (vitt*y  teni*%  vel  lemnisci),  or  with  the 
rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree,  ( philyra),  Horat.  Od.  ii.  7. 
23.  ii.  11.  13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256.  Virg.  Ecl.vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36. 
xv.  50.  Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  337.  Plin.  xvi.  14. 
These  crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxication ;  hence 
cum  corona  ebrius^  PlauU  Pseud,  v.  2.  2.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments,  (u/i- 
guenta  vel  aromatd)y  nard  or  spikenard,  Nardum,  vel  -i/*, 
Ma  i.o  bath  rum  Assyrium,  fforat.  ibid.  Martial,  iii.  12. 
Amomum,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  89.  iv.  25.  Balsa  mum  ex  Jud<ta% 
Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54.  &c.  When  foreign  ointments  were  first 
used  at  Rome  is  uncertain  ;  the'selling  of  them  was  prohibited 
bv  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.  Plin.  xiii.  3.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  bytprayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods,  (deos  invocabant,  Quinctilian.  v.  pr.  Libare  diis 
dopes  et  beneprecari,  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any 
thing  without  consecrating  it,  Tibull.  i.  1.  19.  They  usually 
threw  a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lur^  there- 
fore 
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fore  called  Dit  Patellarii,  Phut.  Cist.  ii.  1.  46.  Hence* 
Da  pes  libat£,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  67.  and  when  they  drank, 
they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god,  on  the  table, 
which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11.  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  736.  Sil.  vii.  185.  748.  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with  this  formula,  Libo  Till,  Tacit.  Armal. 
xv.  64. 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of  the 
Lares  and  salt- holders,  (salinorum  appositu),  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  Piiru  xxxi. 

7.  s.  41.  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Lwit.  it.  13.  It  was  the 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese, 
Plin.  ibid.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 17.  as  cresses,  (nasturtium)  by  the 
ancient  Persians,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.  Hence  Salarium,  a  salary 
or  pension,  Plin.  ibid.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  MartiaL  iii.  7.  thus,  Sa- 
laria  multis  subtraxit,  quos  otiosos  videbat  accipere,  sc.  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Capitolin.  in  vita  ejus,  7. 

A  family  salt-cellar  ( paternum  salinum,  sc.  vas)  was  kept 
with  great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at  ta- 
ble was  esteemed  ominous,  Festus.  Setting  the  salt  before  a 
stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by 
tome  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity 
of  unsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Piin.  xxxi.  7. 

8.  41.  hence  SAL.  wit  or  humour;  sahus,  witty;  insulsus% 
dull,  insipid ;  sales,  witty  sayings ;  sal  Atticum,  sales  urbant% 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sales  intra  pomvria  nati,  polite  raillery  or 
repartees,  Juvenal,  ix.  11.  Sal  niger,  i.  e.  amari  sales,  bitter 
raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  60.  but  in  Sat*  ii.  4.  74.  sal 
nigrum  means  simply  black  salt. 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus,  Tectum 
plus  salts  quam  sumpt^s  habebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Nep. 
Att.  13.  Nulla  in  corpore  mica  salis,  Catull.  84. 4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of 
Hercules;  hence  called  Epitrapezius,  Stat.  Syh.  iv.  6.  60. 
Martial,  ix.  44.  and  of  making  libations,  Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the 
table  as  an  altar,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4. 27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any 
indecent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juvenal,  ii. 
110.  To  this  Virgil  alludes,  A£n.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
•f  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses 
of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their 
houses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion, and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospitii,  Liv.  i. 

1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or  entertainer,  and 
a  guest,  Ovid,  Met.  x.  224.  Plaut.  Most 4  ii.  2.  48.  Cic.  Dejot. 
3.  Accipere  hospitem  non  multi  cibi  sed  mulli  joci,  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  26.  Divertere  ad  hospitem,  De  Divin.  i.  27.  s.  57.  Fin.  v. 

2.  Hospitium  cum  alt  quo  facere^  Liv.  et  Cic.  jfungimus  hospi- 
tio  dextras,  sc.  w,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  83.  Hospitio  conjimgi,  Cic. 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio  aliqitem  excipere  et  accipi;  r enunciate 
hospitium  eiy  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36.  Liv.  xxv.  18.  Amicitiam  et 
more  majorum  renunciare,  Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70. 
Domo  interdicere,  Id.  Aug.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connexion  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  bv  particular  persons,  Liv,  ii.  22.  v.  28. 
xxxvii.  54.  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  65.  Balb.  18.  C*s.  B,  G.  i.  31. 
Hence  Clientele  hospitiaque provincialia,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  1 1.  Pub- 
lici  hospitii  jura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  hot- 
pitalitatis),  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each 
party  kept  one,  Plaut,  Pern.  v.  1.  22.  &  2.  92.  They  swore 
fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospitalis,  ' 
Cic.  Fr.  ii.  11.  Hence  a  person  who  had  violated  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family, 
was  said  confregisse  tesseram,  Plant.  Cist.  ii.  1.  27. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons 
at  a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another, 
Virg.  JEn.  ix.  361. 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  pa- 
rents and  clients,  Gel/,  i.  13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  impiety,  Virg.  JEn,  v.  55.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospitium,  or 
plur.  -i  a,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  536.  and  also  the  house  or  apartment 
in  which  he  was  entertained ;  thus,  hospitium  sit  tua  villa  me- 
urn,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69.  Divisi  in  hospitia,  lodgings,  Liv,  ii. 
14.  Hospitale  cubiculum,  the  guest-chamber,  Liv.  i.  58. 
Hospitio  utebatur  Tit  lit,  lodged  at  the  house  of,  lb*  35.  Hence 
Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  hospitium,  i.  4.  So  Virgil 
calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Troje,  a  place  in  ancient 
hospitality  with  Troy,  jEn.  iii.  15.  Linquere  pollutum  hospi- 
tium,  i.  e.  Lcum  hi  quo  jura  hospitii  violatajuerant,  lb.  61. 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (domuncul*) 
for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left 
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end  of  their  houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their  ar- 
rival they  might  be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle 
or  principal  entry,  (Peri  sty  hum)  so  called  because  surround- 
ed with  columns,  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Suet.  Aug-.  82. 

The  CCEN  A  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts, 
called  Mens  a  prima,  the  first  course,,  consisting  of  different 
kinds  of  meat;  and  Mensa  secunda  vel  altera,  second 
course,  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweet-meats,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
jEn.  i.  216.  723.  viii.  283. 

In  later  times,  the  first  part  of  the  coma  was  called  GUS- 
TAT10,  Petron.  22.  31.  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to 
excite  the  appetite,  a  whet,  Martial,  xi.  32.  53.  and  wine  mix- 
ed with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MULSUM, 
Horat.  Sat,  ii.  4.  26.  Cic.  T use.  iii.  19.  Orat.  ii.  70.  Fin.  ii. 
5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxii.  24.  whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk 
(antecacna)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PROMULSIS, 
Cic.  Fam.'ix.  16. 20.  Senec.  Ep.  123.  and  the  place  where  these 
things  were  kept,  Promulsidarium,  v.  -r<r,  or Gustatorium, 
Petron.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv.  88.  Plin.  ix.  12. 

But gvstatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through 
the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Aug. 
76.  Vopisc.  Tac.  1 1. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCENjE  CAPUT 
vel  Pompa,  Martial,  x.  31.  Cic.  T use.  v.  34.  Fin,  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs, 
and  ended  with  fruits:  hence  Ab  ovo  usojje  ad  mala,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  enumerated,  Gell.  vii.  16*  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat. 
Silv.  iv.  6.  8.  MartiaU  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xi.  53.  &c.  a  peacock, 
(pavo,  v.  -us),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.  first  used 
by  Hortensius,  the  orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he  gave  when 
admitted  into  the  college  of  priests,  {aditiali  cotnd  sacerdotii)y 
Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant,  (phasiana,  ex  Phasi  Colchidis 
jluvio),  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Petron. 
79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  Attagen  vel  -tna,  from  Ionia 
or  Phrygia,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xiii.  61.  a  guinea 
hen,  {avis  Afra,  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Numidica  vel  Africana, 
Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Melian  crane,  an  Am- 
bracian  kid;  nightingales,  liisc'tnia;  thrushes,  turdi;  ducks, 
geese,  &c.  Tomaculum,  (a  vel  Isicium,  (ab  i nseco, 
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sausages  or  puddings,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Martial.  I.  42.  9.  Pe* 
troru  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  hence  called  Ani. 

MAI  PROPTER  CONVIVIA  NATUM,  Juvenal.  \.  141.  and  PoRCUI 

Trot  anus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  Mac  rob. 
Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii.  11.  Mullus,  the  mullet;  rhombus,  thought  to  be  the  tur- 
bot;  murma,  the  lamprey  j  scams,  the  scar  or  schar;  acci* 
penser,  the  sturgeon ;  lufms,  a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  of  shell- 
fish, pisces  testacei,  pectines*  pectunculi,  vcl  coNCHYLiA,0*fr«7t 
oysters,  &c.  which  they  sometimes  brought  all  the  way  from 
Britain,  Putupinoque  edita  fundo,  from  Putupi*,  Richhorough 
in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  141.  also  snails,  (cochlea*),  Plin.  Ep.i.  15. 

Ovster-beds  (ostrearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one 
Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on  the 
shore  of  Baiae,  (in  Baiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.ix. 
54.  s.  79.  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated,  ffora  .Epod. 
2.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of  Brundusium ;  and  to  settle 
the  difference,  oysters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence,  and 
fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table;  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertain- 
ment, Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  30.  Senec.  Nat.      iii.  17.  &  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
BELL ARIA;  including  fruits,  poma  vet  mala,  appks,  pears, 
nuts,  figs,  olives,  grapes;  Fistachi*,  vel  -a,  Pistachio  nuts; 
amygdaU,  almonds ;  uv*  pass*,  dried  grapes,  raisins;  caric*, 
dried  tigs ;  palmuU,  carrot*,  vel  dactyli,  dates,  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree;  bolcti,  mushrooms,  Plin.  Ep,  i.  7.  nuc/ei  pinei, 
pine-apples ;  also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called 
Edulia  mellita  vel  dvkiaria;  cupedi*;  crustula,  lila,  filacent*, 
artologani,  cheese-cakes,  or  the  like;  copU,  almond-cakes; 
scribilu,  tarts,  &c.  whence  the  maker  of  them,  the  pastry- 
cook, or  the  confectioner,  was  called  Pistor  vel  conditor  d\d~ 
ciaritu,  placentarius,  libarius,  crustularius,  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  M  ho  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  ( pistor  et  coquus  vel  focus) 
were  the  same,  Festus.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally, 
Plaut,  Aul.  ii.  4. 185.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  3.  &  £0.  w  hose  distinguish- 
ing badge  was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  Id,  Aul.  i'«i.  2, 3.  But 
alter  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks 
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Were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  Hv.  xxxix.  6.  PVin.  Ix.  17.  s. 
31.  Martial,  xiv.  220.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were 
highly  valued,  Athen.  xiV»  23*.  hence  Sic5/*  <fc^er,s,  nice  dishes, 
Horat.  0d.\\\.  1.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580 ;  baking 
was  the  work  of  the  women,  Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  28.  Varro  de 
Re  Rust,  ii.  10.  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  wo- 
men used  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Qusst.  Rom.  84.  s. 
85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  ( qui 
coquin*  pr*rat)y  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS.  Juvenal. 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PRO- 
MUS  Condus,  Procurator  pent,  (Penus  autem  omnequo  ves- 
cirntur  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.)  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2. 
14.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC- 
TOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  JuvenaL  vii.  184.  and  sometimes  carv- 
ed, Id.  v.  120.  xi>  136.  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Carpus, 
or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  1 10.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  nail, 
Atriensis,  Cic,  Par  ad.  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music  j  hence  called  ChironomonTes  vel  gesticula- 
tores;  JuvenaL  v.  121.  xh  137.  Petron.  35.  36. 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  MI- 
NISTRI  j  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt,  (succincti  vel 
alte  cincti,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107.  ii.  8*  10.)  with  napkins, 
{iinteis  succincti.  Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks 
assigned  them  ;  some  put  the  plate  in  order,  (argentum  ordi- 
nabant),  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit»  12.  some  gave  the  guests  water 
for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe  them j  Petron.  31.  some 
served  about  the  bread  ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes,  (ppsonia 
inferebant),  and  set  the  cups,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  705.  &c.  some 
carved ;  some  served  |he  wine,  Juvenal,  v.  56.  59.  &c.  In 
hot  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room  with  fans, 
(jlabelld),  and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  Martial,  in.  82.— 
Maid  servants  (famuU )  also  sometimes  served  at  table,  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  703.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  Curt.  v.  1. 

When  a  master  wanted  his  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing, 
he  made  a  noise  with  his  fingers,  (digitis  crepuit),  Martial. 
Ibid.  &  vi»  89.  xiv.  119.  Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves, 
ormore  frequendyon  frames,(FERCULA  vcIRepositoria)* 
each  frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes,  Petron.  xxxv.  66* 
Plin.  xxviii,  2.  s.  5.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  &  52.  hence  Praberc 
cctnam  trinis  vel  sents  JercuUs,  i.  e.  ?nissibus,  to  give  a  supper 
of  three  or  six  courses,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Juvenal,  i.  94.  But 
Jercula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the  dishes  or  the  meat,  Horat. 

Sat. 
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Sat.  ii.6.  104,  Martial  iii.  50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32.  Ausotu  Efngn 
8.  Juvenal,  xi.  64.  So  Mensa  ;  thus  Memos,  i.  c.  lances 
magnas  instar  mensarum,  repositoriis  imponere,  Plin.  xxxiii. 
11.  s.  49.  Petron.  34.  47.  68.  Sometimes  the  dishes  (patin* 
vel  catini)  were  brought  in  and  set  down  separately,  HoraU 
Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii.  2.  39. 

A  large  platter  (lanx  vel  scutelki)  containing  various  kinds 
of  meat,  was  called  MaeonoMum,  (a  tribuo,  et  f**£*  edu- 
Hum  quoddam  e  farina  et  lacte)  ;  which  was  handed  about, 
that  each  of  the  guests  might  take  what  he  chose,  Id,  viii.  86. 
Vitellius  caused  a  dish. of  immense  size  to  be  made,  Plin. 
xxxv.  12.  s.  46.  which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Minerva,  filled 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of 
meat,  Suet.  Fit.  1 3* 

At  a  supper  given  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  (ceena  adventitial  2000  of  the  most  choice 
fishes,  and  7000  birds  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitel- 
lius used  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the 
same  day,  and  it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000  les- 
tcrces,  about  3229/.  3*.  Ad.  sterling,  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  in  less  than  a  year,  Novies  millies  H.  S.  u  e. 
7,265,625/.  Dio,  lxv.  3.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper,  the  guests  were  entertained  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  Petron.  35.  36.  sometimes  with  pantomimes 
and  play-actors,  Plant.  Stich.  ii.  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian.  26. 
with  fools  (moriones),  and  buffoons,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17.  and 
even  with  gladiators,  Capitolin.  in  Vero,  4.  But  the  more  so- 
ber had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  passages  from 
books,  (anagnosTjE  vel  acroaMata),  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam. 

v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  Xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug.  f  8.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5. 

vi.  31.  ix.  36-  GelL  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  Martial,  iii.  5a 
Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable 
conversation,  Cic.  Sen.  14.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  sup- 
per to  take  a  vomit  t  thus  Caisar  (accubuit,  {pinm?  agebat,  i.  e« 
post  ccenam  vomere  Volcbat,  ideoque  largius  edebat)  Cic.  Att. 
xiii.  52.  Dejot.  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times,  Suet. 
Fit.  13.  Cic.  Phil.  41.  Cels.  i.  3.  Fomunt,  ut  edant ;  edunt,  ut 
vomant,  Scnec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women  after  bathing  before 
supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen 
their  appetite,  ( Falerni  sextarius  alter  ducitur  ante  cibum,  ra- 
bidam  facturus  orcxim)y  Juvenal,  vi.  427. 

A  sum- 
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A  sumptuous  entertainment  ( coena  lauta,  opima  vel  opipara J, 
was  called  Auguralis,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  26.  Pontificalis  vel 
Pontii  team,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Saliaris,  Id.  i.  37.  Cic.  Alt. 
v.  9.  because  used  by  these  priests ;  or  dubia,  ubi  tu  dubitcs, 
quid  sumas potissvnum,  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2. 
76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  in- 
vitation, or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  (carnam  ei  condixit, 
vel  ad  caenam),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  he  was  called 
Hospes  oblatus,  Plin.  Prof,  and  the  entertainment,  Subita 

CONDICTAQUE  COENULA,  Suet.  Child.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Coena  Adventitia  vel  -toria,  Suet.  Vit. 
13.  vel  Viatica  ;  PlauU  Bacch.  i.  1.  61.  by  patrons  to  their 
clients,  Caena  Recta,  opposed  to  Sportula,  Martial,  viii.  50. 
by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office  Coena  aditialis 
vel  adjicialis,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early 
in  the  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  (sahitare).  Mar? 
tial.  ii.  18.  3.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128*  V*  19,  and  some- 
times to  attend  them  through  the  day  wherever  they  went^ 
dressed  in  a  white  toga,  Id.  vii.  142,  Martial,  i.  56, 13.  hence 
called  Anteambulones,  Id.  iii,  7.  Nivei  Quirites;  and. 
from  their  number,  Turba  togata,  et  PrvEcedentia  longi 
agminis  officia,  Juv.  it  96.  viii,  49,  x.  44.  On  which  ac* 
count,  on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to  supper,  jf.uv. 
v.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hah\  , 
Tliis  was  called  COENA  RECT  A,  i.  e.  justa  et  solemnis, 
adcoque  lauta  et  opip&ra,  a  formal,  plentiful  supper ;  hence 
convivari  rectd  sct  ccend,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  recte  et  dapsile,  i.  e. 
abundanter,  to  keep  a  good  table,  id.  Fesp.  19.  So  Fiver e  recti, 
\c\cwn  recto  apparatu,  Senec.  Epist.  lio.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under 
the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the 
poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home 
in  a  pannier  or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA)  }  which  likewise 
being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  it, 
called  also  Sportula,  tq  the  amount  generally  ot  100  quad- 
r antes,  or  25  asses %  i.  e.  about  1*.  7d.  sterling  each,  Juvenal. 
1.  95.  120.  Martial,  i.  60.  iii.  7.  xi.  75.  sometimes  to  persons 
of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Ikid.  This  word  is  put  likcr 
wise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  employ  t  • 
cd  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14. 

SPORTVLiE,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers, 
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were  established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  1 6.  but  abolished  by  Do- 
mitian,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Suet. 
Domit.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatic*  or 
spices,  Juvenal,  vi.  302.  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot, 
Id.  v.  63.  Martini,  viii.  67.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Phut.  Cure*  ii. 
3. 13.  ei  Mil.  iii.  2. 22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  (taberna  vinarid)  was  called 
CENOPOLIUM;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were 
•old,  TheiImopolium,  PlauU  ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pseud. 
ii.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifi- 
ces, VaL  Max.  ii.  1. 5.  vi.  3.  Cell.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  whence, 
according  to  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  female  relations, 
that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine,  ibid,  fcf 
Plutarch.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards,  when  wine  became 
more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ;  which  Ovid 
hints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
Fast.  ii.  74Q, 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglected  ;  on  which  account,  Domi- 
tian  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces,  Suet.  Dom.  7.  But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abro- 
gated, id.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm  ;  whence  these  trees  were  said 
to  be  married  (jnaritari)  to  the  vines,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  lO. 
and  the  vines  to  them,  (duci  ad  arbor es  vi  duas,  i.  e.  vitibus 
tanquam  uxoribus  per  civilia  belki  privatas^  id.  Od.  iv.  5.  30. J 
and  the  plane  tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly 
called  Calebs,  Id.  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
now.  The  grapes  were  picked  fdecerpebanturj  in  baskets, 
C quali,  quasilliy  foci,  fsan*,  vel  JiscelU )  made  of  osier,  and 
stamped,  (colcabantur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  ma- 
chine called  TORCULUM,  -ar,  -are,  vel  -arium,  or  PRE. 
LUM,  a  press.  Toreular  was  properly  the  whole  machine, 
and  prelum^  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes,  (trabsquQ 
vvapremittir)yStTv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9.  The 
juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur)  through  a  strainer, 
(Saccus  vel  Colvm),  Martial,  xii.  61.  3.  xiv.  104.  and  re-* 
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ccived  into  a  large  vat  or  tub,  (LACUS),  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
888.  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  20.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium, 
C Cupa,  vel  Seria J,  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,  until  the 
'fermentation  was  over,  ( donee  deferbuerit )  :  hence  Vinum 
doliare,  Plant.  Pseud*  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out 
without  pressing,  was  called  Protropum,  or  mustum  lixivium, 
Plin.  xiv.  9.  Columel.  lxii.  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  (defieca* 
batur),  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  4.  56.  The  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose* 
Then  it  was  poured  (diffusion)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks, 
C  amphora  vel  cadi  J,  made  usually  of  earth ;  hence  called 
TesT£,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  21.4.  covered  over  with  pitch  or  chalk, 
( obliu  vel  picaU  et  gypsaU J,  and  bunged  or  stopped  up% 
( obturate)  ;  hence  relinere  vel  delinere  dolium,  vel  cadumt 
to  open,  to  pierce,  Terent.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  51.  Wine  was  also 
kept  in  leathern  bags,  (utiles),  Plin.  xxviii.  18.  From  new 
wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  musteus  libery  t  . 
by  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &  28.  8. 
Ep.  i.  5.  4,  hence,  Nunc  mihi  fumosos  veteris  profertc  Falcr* 
nos  Consults,  ( sc.  cados )  Tibull.  ii.  1.  27.  and  the  oldest  was 
always  put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar ;  hence,  Interiorc  nota 
Falern*,  with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  wine,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  3.  6. 

When  a  cask  was  in  use,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
spigget,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty, 
Id.  iii.  29.  2.  Invertunt  Aliphanis  ( sc.  poculis J  vviaria  iota, 
(sc.  vasa,  i.  e.  cados  v.  lagenas ),  turn  over  whole  casks  into 
large  cups  made  at  AUifa?,  a  town  in  Samnium,  id.  Sat.  ii. 
8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke 
above  a  fire,  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial,  iii, 
81.  x.  36.  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  (in  horreo  vel  apo- 
theca  editiorej  ;  whence  it  was  said  descender  e,  Horat.  Od, 
iii.  21.  7,  Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age,  Id.  Od.  iii.  14.  18, 
(he.  Brut.  286.  Juvenal*  v.  30.  Pers.  iv.  29.  Fell.  ii.  7.  Wine 
made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U*  633.  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  2Q0  years  after,  fin  speciem 
asperi  mellis  redactum J,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6.  Martial,  i.  27.  7« 
ii.  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil  ( de* 
coquere,  Virg.  G.  i.  295. )  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when  it 
was  called  defrutum  j  to  one  third,  Sapa,  Plin.  xiv-  9* 
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s.  11.  and  to  give  it  a  flavour,  f  ut  odor  vino  contingent,  ct  *«- 
ports  quedam  acumina J,  they  mixed  it  with  pitch  and  certain 
herbs:  when  they  were  said  condire,  mkdicari  vel  concin- 
nare  vinum,  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.  Columell.  xii.  19.  20.  21. 
Cato  de  He  Rust.  114.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
they  were  produced  ;  in  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were  Vi- 
mttn  Falernum,  Massicum,  Calenum,  C*c3bum,  Albanwn,  Se- 
t'mum,  Surrentinum,  8cc.  Plin*  23.  1.  s.  20.  Foreign  wines, 
Chium,  Lesbium,  Leucadium,  Coum,  Rhcdium,  Xaxium,  Mamer- 
tinum,  Thasium,  Mxonium,  vel  Lydium,  Mareoticum,  he.  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8.  Src.  Also  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vinum  album, 
nigrum,  rubrum,  &c.  lb,  9.  s.  11.  12.  Fetus,  novum,  recent, 
hornum,o(  the  present  year's  growth ;  trimum,  three  years  old ; 
molle,  lenc,  vetustate  edentulum,  mellow  ;  asperum  vel  auste- 
rwn,  harsh  ;  merum  vel  meracum,  pure,  unmixed ;  mer actus, 
i.  e.  fortius,  strong,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  ( alteris 
tnejisis J,  with  the  dessert,  ( cum  bellariis ),  and  before  they 
began  drinking,  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  jEn, 
i.  730.  viii.  278.  283.  G.  ii.  101.  This  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate was  done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Dio,  li.  19.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases 
(AMPHORjE,  vel  Test*)  with  handles,  (ansat*),  hence  call- 
ed DioTvt,  Horat,  i.  9.  8.  or  in  big- bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Am- 
pulla) of  glass,  C vitrei J,  leather,  ( coriace* J%  or  earth,  (Jtg" 
lin*J,  Plin.  KpisL  iv.  30.  Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35. 
3.  xiv.  110.  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips 
of  parchment,  (Titui.i  vel  Pitta ci a,  i.  e.  schedule  e  mem* 
brana  excise,  vel  tabelW),  giving  a  short  description  of  the  qua- 
lity and  age  of  the  wine  ;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum  an- 
no rum  centum,  Petron.  34.  Jitvenal.  v.  34.  Sometimes  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  ac- 
cording to  their  different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Martial,  iii.  82« 
iv.  86.  vi.  11.  49.  Suet.  C*s.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  17.  Juve~ 
nal  v.  70.  whence  Vini'M  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  fetron.  31.  and  cocnare  civiliter,  to  be  on 
a  level  with  one's  guests,  Juvenal,  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (miscebatur  vel  temper abatur  J  with 
water  in  a  large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -era, 
whence  it  was  poured  into  cups,  (Pocula),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names  ;  Calices,  phiala,  patt~ 
f*,  canthari,  carchesia,  cibofta^  scijphi,  cymbia,scaphia,  batioU, 
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tuhdli,  amyafidcs,  &c.  and  made  of  various  materials ;  of  wood, 
as  beech,  fagma,  sc.  poctda,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.  of  earth, 
jictilia,  of  glass,  Vitrea,  Martial,  i.  38.  Juvenal,  ii.  95.  which 
when  broken  used  to  be  exchanged  for  brimstone-matches, 
C stilphurata  r amenta ),  Martial,  i.  42,  4,  x.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49. 
of  amber,  suntna,  Id.  ix.  50.  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  some- 
times beautifully  engraved  ;  hence  called  TOREUMATA, 
i.  e.  vasa  sailpta  vel  v*latay  Cic.  Verr«  iv.  18.  ii.  52.  Pis.  27. 
or  adorned  with  figures  ( signa  vel  si^ifla J  affixed  to  them, 
called  CRUST7E  or  EMBLEM  ATA,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23. 
JuvenaL  i.  70.  Martial,  viii.  51.  9.  which  might  be'put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure,  (exemptilid),  Cic.  ibid.  22.  &  24.  or  with 
gems,  sometimes  taken  oft  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Ju* 
renal,  v.  41.  hence  called  CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  a»- 
rum  gemmatum,  Martial,  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G.  ii.  506. 
of  crystal,  Senec*  dc  Ira,  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  tnurra  or  por- 
celain, C poctda  murrmd),  Martial*  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin. 
xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms  ;  some  had  handles  (ans£  vel 
nasi),  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17.  JuvenaL  v»  47.  usually  twisted, 
(TORTILES),  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Calices 
Pterati,  i.  e.  alati  vel  amatiy  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys^  f pueri  eximiJ 
Jaciey  Gell.  xv.  12.)  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water, 
and  serve  it  up ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet, 
called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  2. 16.  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  a  sextariusy  nearly  a  quart  English : 
Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
AS,  according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which  they  contained ; 
thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cyathi;  Triens  vel 
Trientaly  four ;  Quadrans,  three,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  77.  Martial. 
viii.  51.  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers.  iii.  100.  and  those  who  served 
With  wine,  were  said  Ad  cyathos  stare,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  ad 
cyathum  statui,  Her.  Od.  i.  26.  8* or  Cyathissari,  Plaut. 
Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  li- 
quors, called  Ligui.a  or  Lingulay  and  Cochleare,  vel  -ar,  a 
spoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cyathusy  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33. 
23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow  by  means  of  a 
strainer,  Colum  nivarium,  Martial,  xiv.  103.  vel  Saccvs 
mvarius,  Id.  104. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another; 
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thus,  Bene  MiHf,  Beke  vobu,  &c.  Plata.  Pers.  v.  i.  20.  some 
times  in  honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid.  fc?  Horat.  Od. 
i.  27.  9.  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyathi  as  there  were  letters 
in  the  name,  Tibitfl.  ii.  1.  31.  Martial,  i.  72.  or  as  they  wished 
years  to  them;  hence  they  were  said,  Ad  numerum  bibere, 
Ovid.  Fasn  Hi.  531.  A  frequent  number  was  three,  in  honour 
of  the  Graces  ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses,  Ho  rat,  Od.  iii.  19.  11* 
Auson.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  drank  first  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ;  hence  Gr£co  more  bibere, 
Cic.  Verr.  i*  26.  et  ibl  Ascon.  They  began  with  small  cups, 
and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid.  They  used  to  name  the  person 
to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Propino  tibi,  &c.  Cic 
Tusc.  i.  40.  Plaut.  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  &  30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57. 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.  Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time 
of  drinking  ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  (Jarva  argented)y 
Petron.  34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  78.  s. 
74.  Plutarch,  in  conviv.  Sapient.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  feast,  looking  at  it,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  licet 

ESSE  BENE,  Petron*  tb.  flm™  xai  rttfiftv,  laotmt  y»e  air&0ava>»  rototnnor, 

Drink  and  be  merry;  for  thus  shaltthou  be  after  death,  Hero' 
dot.  ibid.  « 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers* 
Virg.  JEn.  ili.  525.  Tibidl.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera  vel 
tiina,  i.  e.  poculay  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  wine,  Virg.  G.  ii. 
528.  Mn.  i.  724.  vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI, 
Magister  vel  Pex  contivii,  modiperator,  vel  modimperatory 
fcrv^wwa^of),  dictator,  dux,  strategic,  &c.  He  directed  every 
thing  at  pleasure,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.  Cic.  Sen.  14. 
P'aut.  Stick,  v.  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were 
said  Culpa  potare  magistral  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
(culpabatur  ille  qui  multum  biberct,  excess  only  was  blamed), 
Horat,  Sat.  ii.2.  123.  Some  read  cuppa  vel  cupay  but  impro- 
perly ;  for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  re- 
ceived the  must  from  the  M-inc-press;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel 
caupa>  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  (yw*  cauponam  vel  taber- 
nam  exerceref).  Suet.  Ner.  27.  or  for  the  tavern  itself ;  whence 
it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  supplied  with  wine,  or 
from  a  retailer,  (de  propolay  vel  propala),  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet. 
Claud.  40. 

During 
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During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA),  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  tessera  and  tali,  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERjE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
VI.  like  our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise;  for 
the  two  ends  were  not  regarded.   On  one  side  was  marked 
one  point,  (unio,  an  ace,  called  Canis;  on  the  opposite  side 
six,  Senio,  sice) ;  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four,  (ter- 
nio  et  quaternio).  In  playing  they  used  three  tester*  and  four 
tali.    They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tower,  strait-necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted  in 
ringlets,  (intus  gradus  excisos  habens),  called  FRITILLUS, 
pyrgus  turris,  turricula,  phimus,  orca,  &c.  and  being  shaken, 
were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,  (FORUS, 
a/veus,  vel  tabula  lusoria  aut  aleatoria).  The  highest  or  most 
fortunate  throw,  (jactus  bolus  vel  manits),  called  VENUS,  or 
Jactus  venereus,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  tessera,  three 
sixes ;  of  the  tali,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  num- 
bers. The  worst  or  lowest  throw,  (jactus  pessimus  vel  damno- 
sits),  called  CANES  vel  Canicula,  was,  of  the  tessera,  three 
aces ;  of  the  tali,  when  they  were  all  the  same.    The  other 
throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  ii. 
21.  &  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  Trist.  ii.  474. 
Propert.  iv.  9.  20.  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2.  55.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17. 
Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49.  Martial,  xiv.  14.  &c.  When  any  one  of  the 
tali  fell  on  the  end,  (in  caput),  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel 
assistere,  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated* 
The  throw  called  Venus  determined  the  direction-of  the  feast, 
(Archiposia,  in  compotatiane  principatus,  wagisterium,  Cic. 
Senect.  14.  vel  Regnum  vim,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.)  While 
throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his 
wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin. 
v.  2.  55.  iv.  1.  35.  Captiv.  i.  1.5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  impar  ludebant) 
Suet.  Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIP- 
TA,  vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  sena  p'uncta,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  5Q.  Non. 
Marcell.  ii.  781.  Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a  square 
table  (tabula  vel  alveus),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  (linen  vel 
scripta),  on  which  were  placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latro- 
nes  v.  Latrunctdi),  of  different  colours.  The  counters  were 
moved  ( promovebantur)  according  to  throws  (boli  vel  jactus). 
of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were  intersected 
by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which  they  did  not 

pass 
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pass  withoutA^ing  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to 
the  last  line,'%b<y  were  said  to  be  inciti  vel  immoti,  and  the 
player  ad  incitas,  vel  -a  redactus,  reduced  to  extremity,  Plant, 
Pcen.  iv.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  1 36.  unam  calcem  non  posse  ciere, 
i.  e.  unum  calcxdum  movere,  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  lb.  In  this 
game  there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  7. 
21.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Prof.  i.  25.  Mar- 
tial, vii.  71.  xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and  make 
it  the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games 
of  the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALE  A,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Cornelian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24. 
58.  except  in  the  month  of  December,  Martial,  iv.  14.  7.  v. 
85.  xiv.  1.  The%e  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 
Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as  not  re- 
quiring bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Juvenal. 
xiv.  4. 

.  The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES,  vel  aleones) 
was  held  infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Plin.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  di- 
version, similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery;  by  selling  tickets, 
(sortes),  or  sealed  tablets  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purcha- 
sers to  things  of  very  unequal  value,  {res  inequalissim*)'.  as 
for  instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to  a  pick-tooth, 
(dentiscalpium),  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c.  in  like  manner, 
pictures  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company,  {aversas 
tabular um  pkturas  in  convivio  venditor e  solcbat),  so  that,  for 
the  same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  ApcIIes,  of  a 
Zeuxis,  -or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another  the  first  essay  of  a 
learner,  Suet.  Aug.  75,  So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  vita 
ejus,  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in 
Italy,  chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of 
Morra)y  played  between  two  persons  by  suddenly  raising  or 
compressing  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each 
at  the  number  of  the  other ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said 
Mic  are  digit  is,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  41.  Off',  iii.  23.  Suet,  Aug.  13, 
As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in 
the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in- 
one  another  J  hence  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  man, 
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he  was  said  to  be  Digkus  ouicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic. 
Off  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  thev 
began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  635.  Tho 
guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and,  under  the  Cae- 
sars, to  that  of  the  emperor,  Ibid,  et  Pet r on.  60.  When  about 
to  go  away,  they  sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup,  in  honour 
of  Mercury,  that  he  might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep,  Martial. 
Dclphin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  Qierws,  dominus^  parochus,  eacn* 
magister,  convivator^  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.  Gell. 
xiii.  11.)  used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  de- 
parture, called  Apophoreta,  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Cal.  55.  Vesp.  19. 
Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60.  or  XENIA,  which  were  some- 
times sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  31.  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martial. 
xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put  for  a  present  sent  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  or  given  to 
the  governor  of  a  province,  Digest. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5. — 4-0.  144. 
170.  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron.  41. 


III.  ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A LEGAL  marriage  (justum  matrimonium)  among  the 
Romans  was  made  in  three  different  ways,  called  ususy 
confarreatio,  and  coemptio. 

1.  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for 
a  whole  year,  {matrimonii  catisa),  without  being  absent  three 
nights ;  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by,  pre- 
scription, (usa  capta  fuit),  Gell.  iii.  2.  If  absent  for  three 
nights,  (trinoctium),  she  was  said  esse  usurpata,  or  isse  usur- 
patum,  sc.  suumjus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  and 
thus  prevented  a  marriage ;  Usurpatio  est  enim  usucapionis  in- 
terruption Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2.  See  p.  54. 

2.  CONFARRE ATIO  was,  when  a  man  and  woman  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flamen  Dialis, 
in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words, 
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and  by  tasting  a. cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Panis  Farrkus,  vel  Farreum  libum ;  which  was 
offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  Mn.  iv.  104.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFAR- 
REATIO,  Festits.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into 
the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws, 
(xar«  vopvs  «p«  (Mi\6uvy  i?i  manum,  i.  e.  potestatem  viri 
convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and 
sacred  rites  ;  those  of  the  Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Lares^  (See 
p.  285.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she  in- 
herited his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  left  children, 
she  had  an  equal  share  widi  them.  If  she  committed  any  fault, 
the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and 
punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys,  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  Suet, 
Tib.  35.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women 
publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  rela- 
tions, Liv.  xxxix.  18.  VaU  Max.  vi.  3.  7. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRI- 
MI  et  M  ATR I M I,  Serv.  ibid  often  employed  for  particular 
purposes  in  sacred  solemnities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Resp.  Har. 
1 1 .  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from 
among  them ;  as  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16. 
and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Geli.  i.  12.  According  to  Festusy 
those  were  so  called,  whose  parents  were  both  alive  :  if  only 
the  father  was  alive,  Patrimi,  vel  -es ;  if  only  the  mother, 
Matr'wii,  vel  -<w.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patrima  virgo, 
Catult.  i.  9.  because  she  had  no  mother;  and  a  man  who  had 
children,  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Paterpatrimus, 
Festus.  '■ 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  m\uch  into 
disuse,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only- 
two  kinds  of  marriage,  Usus  and  coemptio,  pro  Flacc\3*. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,  (einpttio 
venditio),  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  deliveVr 
ing  to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  cer- 
tain words,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  57.  The  man  asked  the  woman,  If 
she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family,  An  sibi  ma- 
ter familias  esse  vellet?  She  answered,  That  she  was, 
se  velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter ;  and  he 
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to  her  as  a  father,  Serv.  hi  Virjr,  G,  i.  31.  She  assumed  his 
name,  together  with  her  own ;  as,  Antonia  Drusi,  Domitia 
Bibuli,  &c.  She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  i. 
5.  61.  Cic,  Top,  iv.  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and 
master,  (Dominus),  Virg,  Mn,  iv.  103.  214.  The  goods 
which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband,  besides  her  portion, 
were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum,  or  bona  paraphernalia. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  small ; 
that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only 
1 1,000  asses  of  brass,  L.  35 :  10  :  5,  sterling  ;  and  one  Megul- 
lia  was  sirnamed  Dot  at  a,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she 
had  50,000  asses,  i.  e.  L.  161  :  7  :  6,  sterling  ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 

4.  10.  But  afterwards  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  mar- 
riage-portions of  women  became  greater,  Decies  ccntena,  sc. 
setter  tia,  L.  8072  :  18  :  4,  sterling  ;  Martial,  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24. 
3.  jfuvenal.  vi.  136.  the  usual  portion  of  a  lady  of  Scnatorian 
rank,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Some  had  ducenties,  L.  161,458, 
6s.  8d.  sterling ;  Martial*  v.  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepity  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  55.  Topic.  26.  vel  excepit,  i.  e.  in  usum  suum  reservavit) 
a  part  of  the  dowry;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DIGEST, 
and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband, 
Servus  recepticius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plant.  Asin. 
i.l.  72. 

Some  think  that  cazmtio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to 
confarreathy  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ; 
from  Cic.  Flacc,  34. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  the 
Hebrews,  Gen*  xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians, 
Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  Herodot.  Terpsic/'i.  init.  the  Greeks,  Eurip. 
Med.  232.  the  Germans,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  G,  18.  &c.  the  Can- 
tabri  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Odyss.  viii.  317.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G,  i.  31. 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  (jug-urn),  used  anciently  to  be  put  on 
a  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married  ;  whence?  they  were 
called  conjuges,  Serv,  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  16.  But  others 
think  this  expression  merely  metaphorical ;  as,  Horat.  Od.  ii. 

5.  Plaut,  Cure.  i.  i.  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM  ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubernales,  (See 
p.  46.)  or  when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married, 
Concubinatus),*5W/.  Vesp.  3.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was 
called  Concubina,  Cic,  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Pellaca,  Suet.  Vesp. 
21.  or  PeItLEX,  ou*  proprie  fuit  ejus,  qui  uxoreffi  haberet, 
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Festus,  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  4.  3.  Cell.  iv.  3.  thus,  Pellex  re- 
gin^,  Suet.  Cues.  49.  Fili£,  Cic.  Clucnt.  70.  Juvenal.  ii.  57. 
Sorokis,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  537.  9.  132.  Jovis,  u  e.  Io, 

xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons,  or  matrcs  familias, 
Gell.  xviii.  6.  opposed  to  meretrices,  prostitute  scorta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (N UPTIME,  jus- 
tum  matrimoniumyconnubium,  conjugium,  vel  consortium,  i.  e. 
eadem  fortune  aut  conditio,  lor  better,  fof  worse),  unless  be- 
tween Roman  citizens  ;  Non  erat  cum  exteRko  connubium, 
Senec.  Ben.  iv.  35.  without  a  particular  permission  for  that 
purpose,  obtained  first  from  the  people  or  Senate,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Emperors,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian.  Fragm.  v. 
4.  Conjuge  barbard  turpis  maritus  vixit,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5. 
Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed  to  marry  even 
a  freed- woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  hence  Antony  is  reproached 
by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a  frced- 
man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome 
for  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced 
Octavia.  But  ' this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage, 
Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Popp.£A,  a  greater  freedom  was  allow- 
ed. Only  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  for- 
bidden to  marry  a  frced-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of 
an  actor,  Dio,  liv.  16.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had 
granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry 
with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  14.  ix. 
43.  xlv.  29.  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  States  of  Italy 
were  not  allowed  to  speak"  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor 
their  criers  to  use  it  in  auctions,  w  ithout  permission,  Liv.  xl.  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called 
HYBRIDjE  or  Iblds,  vel  -des,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  2.  Suet.  Aug. 
19.  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produ- 
ced by  animals  of  a  different  Nspecies,  mongrels,  (animalia  am- 
bigena,  vel  br genera,  musimones,  Umbri,  &c.)  as  a  mule,  from 
a  horse  and  an  ass ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur,  (canis  ex 
venatico  et  gregario),  Plin.  viii.  5.  hence  applied  to  those 
sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  dc  Bell.  Afr. 
19.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii.  22.  and  to  words  compounded  from 
different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI; 
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all  others  illeGitimi.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  four  kinds  : 
Naturales,  ex  concubina ;  Spurii,  ex  merclrice  vel  scorto  et 
inccrto  patre\  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.  Adulterini  et  inces- 
tuosi.  There  were  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter; an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connexion  was  called 
INCESTUS,  -us,  vel  -wm,  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  4.  5.  &  8.  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Suet.  Domit.  8.  These 
degrees  were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different , 
times,  Plutarch.  §>uest.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6.  7.  Liv.  i. 
42.  &  46.  xlii.  34.  Suet.  Aug-,  63.  Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans,  Suet.  Jul.  52.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  against  bachelors.  But  Augustus  ordained, 
that  no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made 
more  than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage ; 
thatns,  bejow  ten,  Z)/0,  liv.  16.  lvi.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  observed,  /.  17.  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i. 
de  Sponsal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35* 
Hence  a  father  was  said  spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut 
filium,  Cic.  Att.  i.  3.  Ter.  And.  i.  1 .  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  add- 
ing these  words,  Quires  recte  vertat;  or  Dn  bene 
vert  ant,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2.  41.  &  49.  ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage-contract,  which  was  written  on  tables,  (Jegitimx 
tabellx),  and  sealed,  Juvenal,  ii.  119.  vi.  25.  &  199.  x.  336. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  -orum,  vel  -ium, 
-  espousals  ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  SPON- 
SUS;  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
CI.  12.  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99.  as 
before,  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44.  and  SPERATUS, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  prope  finem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  stipulation  ;  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Then  likew  ise  the 
dowry  was  promised,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Terent.  An//,  v.  4. 
47.  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage-day,  Suet.  CI.  2G.  Juve- 
nal, x.  335.  or  afterwards  usually  at  three  separate  payments, 
Qribus  pensionibus),  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  £s?  ult.  On  this  occa- 
sion, there  was  commonly  a  feast;  and  the  man  gave  the  wo- 
man a  ring,  (annulus  pronubus),  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvenal 
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vi.  27.  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the 
least ;  because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to 
the  heart,  Macrob.  vii.  1 5. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  i.  1. 
75.  Certain  davs  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends. 
Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  parti- 
cularly the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nu- 
bere  vulgus  ait,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  490.  Plutarch.  §>.  Rom.  85. 
and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalen- 
dar  with  black  ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Salii,  Pa- 
rentalia,&c.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  those  davs,  ibid.  Pint.  ^.Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract, 
(sponsalia  dissolvere,  infirmare,  vel  infringere),  which  they  ex- 
pressed thus,  Conditione  tua  non  utor,  it  was  called  RE- 
PUDIUM.  Hence,  Repudiatus  repctor,  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And.  \.  5.  15.  and  when  a  man  or 
woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent  notice  that  they  wished 
to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said  Repudium  ei  vel  amicis 
ejus  mittere,  remittere,  vel  renunciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3.  72. 
v.  6.  35.  Plant.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudidre  also  signifies, 
to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  C*s.  i.  or  a  husband,  §>uinctiL 

vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands1 
(segmenta  et  longi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  124.)  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  tunica  recta,  Plin.  viii.  48.  bound  with  a  girdle, 
Lucan.  ii.  362.  made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  laneutn), 
tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Jierculeus,  which  the  husband  un- 
tied (solvebat),  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  116.  Festus.  Her  face  was  cover- 
ed (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame-coloured  veil,  (Ju- 
teum  FLAMMEUM),vel  -us,  to  denote  her  modesty,  Lucan. 
ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  etSchol.  in  loc.  x.  334,  Mar- 
tial, xii.  42.  Plm.  xxi.  8.  hence  Nubere,  sc.  se  viro,  to  marry 
a  husband  ;  dare,  vel  collocare Jiliam  nuptum  v.  nuptui,  i.  e.  in 
matrimonium  dare,  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispose  of  her  in 
marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  with  the  point 
of  a  spear,  Plut.  in  Romul.  et  §>u£st.  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
560.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Catul.  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were 
of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  (Jutet  socc'i),  Catul].  lix.  10. 
Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Divin.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12. 
Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  VaU  Max.  ix.  1. 
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No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  aus- 
pices, Juv.  x.  336.  Cic.  div.  i.  16*  CluenU  5.  &  16.  PUtut. 
Cas.  prol.  86.  Suet.  Claud*  26.  Tacit,  Ann.  xi.  27.  Luc  an,  \u 
371.  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog 
was  sacrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victim 
was  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  re- 
moval of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  pracep.conjug. 
The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride 
was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  hus- 
band's house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force  (abripiebatur) 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory 
of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of  them,  supporting 
her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or 
thorn  before,  (T*da  pinea  vel  spined),  Festus  ;  Catull.  lix.  15. 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other 
torches  carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nuptiales,  Cic* 
CluenU  6.  MaritvE,  Ovid,  Ep.  xi.  101.  Legitime,  Lucan. 
ii.  356.)  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  2.  Hence  Tj£da  is  put  for  mar- 
riage, Virg.  JEn.  iv.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  wool ; 
(coins  compta,  et funis  cum  stamine),  intimating,  that  she  was 
to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  Plin. 
viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid.  Past.  ii.  741.  Liv.  i.  57.  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  sel- 
dom worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister, 
daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic  robe,  Suet. 
Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase, 
called  Cumerum,  vel  a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (nubentis 
utensilia),  Festus ;  and  play-things  for  children,  (Crepuic- 
Dia),  Plant.  Cist.  iii.  1.  5.  Rud.  iv.  4.  110. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial procession,  (pompam  nuptialem  ducebant),  which  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Juvenal,  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud. 
26.  Ner.  28.  Hence  DUCEKE  uxor  em,  sc.  domum,  to  marry 
a  wife.  The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  (sales  et  convicid) 
as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus,  Catull.  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapes- 
try, Juvenal.  viJ  51.  79.  &  226. 

3  P  When 
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When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was, 
she  answered,  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  tu 
Dominus  et  pater  familias,  ibi  ego  Domina  et  mater  familias. 
A  new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Ctcilia 
or  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (lanifica)  and  house-wife,  Cic. 
Mur.  12.  ®uinctil.  i.  7.  Festus.  Her  distaff  and  spindle 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sang  us  or  Hercules,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  wool- 
len fillets,  Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  9.  Lucan.  ii.  355.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
jEn.  iv.  458.  and  anointed  (ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  of 
swine  or  wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchantments; 
whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  quasi  Unxor,  Serv.  ibid.  Ffin. 
xxviii.  9- 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 
Pomul.  et  qutst.  Rom.  29.  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  Plaut.  Cas. 
iv.  4.  1.  It  was  thought  ominous,  to  touch  it  with  her  feet, 
because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to 
her,  to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  family,  Festus.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ; 
intimating  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool, 
Plutarch,  qutst.  Rom.  31.  Both  she  and  her  husband  touched 
fire  and  water  ;  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  1.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art.  Am.  ii.  598.  with  the 
water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (CCENA 
NUPTIALIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  those  of  the 
bride  and  her  attendants,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  25. 
Juvenal,  vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EPITHA- 
LAMIUiM,)  Hymenaus  vel  -t/m,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial. 

iii.  93.  25.  Catull.  61.  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  7. 
87.    They  often  repeated,  lo  Hymen  Hymen.ee,  Plaut.  Cas. 

iv.  3.  and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36.  6.  from  Hymen  the 
God  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  Thalassus  among 
the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.  or  from  one  Talassiusy 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Festus,  Liv.  i.  9. 
as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  /Vm- 
tarch.  in  Pomp,  (or  from  nxXxaia,  lanificum,  Plutarch,  in  Ro- 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house,  Martial. 

ibid. 
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ibid,  Ovid.  Ep.  xit.  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymentoa  canhre,  to 
sing  the  nuptial  song,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  398.  vel  Hymenxa,  sc. 
carmina,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  563.  Hymenal  inconccaai,  forbid- 
den nuptials,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  651.  vetiti,vu  623. 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber 
(in  thalamum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one 
husband,  called  Pronubx,  Festus;  and  laid  (collocabatuf)  in 
the  nuptial  couch,  (Jectus  genialis),  which  was  magnificently 
adorned,  Catull.  lix.  1 88.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  (in  atrio  vel 
aula,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  87.)  opposite  (adversus)  to  the  door,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  Qc.  CluenU  5.  CatulL  lix.  192.  Donat. 
in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  JuvenaL  x.  334.  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  37. 
Propert.  iv.  11.  81.  Gell.  xvi.  9.  sometimes  in  the  garden, 
JuvenaL  x.  334.    If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Propert.  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  9. 
59.    There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subi- 
gus,  Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob.  iv.  Augustin.  de  civ.  Dti,  vi. 
9.    Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the 
door  till  midnight,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.  hence  called 
Epitiialamia.     The  husband  scattered  nuts  among  the 
boys,  Plin.  xv.  22.    Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30.  Catull  lix. 
131.  intimating,  that  he  dropt  boyish  amusements,  and  thence- 
forth was  to  act  as  a  man.    Hence  nuces  relinquere,  to  leave 
trifles,  and  mind  serious  business,  Per  a*  i.  10.  or  from  boys 
*  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  Suet  Aug. 
83.    Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  12.  which  at  other  times  was  for- 
bidden, ib.  18.    Young  women,  when  they  married,  conse- 
crated their  play-things  and  dolls  or  babies  (PUP.5£)  to  Ve- 
nus, Pera.  ii.  70.    The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  pre- 
sents, (Apophoreto),  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband, 
called  REPOTIA,  -orums  Festus,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when 
presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ; 
and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing 
sacred  rites,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as 
Julia,  Tullia,  Octavia,  Paulla,  Valeria,  &c.  joined  to  that  of 
her  husband;  as  C  a  ton  is  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.  Julia 
Pompeii,  Terentia  Ciceronia,  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage, was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish 
law,  Deuter.  xxiv.  1.  not  however  without  a  just  cause,  Featus 

in 
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in  SO  NT  I  CUM.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  pu- 
nished with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the 
wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plutarch*  ibid* 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,  if  she  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Plutarch,  ibid.  Gell.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  die 
husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations,  Dionys.  ii. 
25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the  twelve 
tables,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520 
years.  Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his 
wife,  although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  se  liberUm 
qu*  rendorum  gratia  habiturum^  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  Gell.  iv.  3.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  1. 4.    Dionys.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for 
important  reasons,  Suet.  Aug.  62.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  35.  but  often 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  11.  &  12  Dioy 
46.  18.  Plutarch,  in  L.  Paullo  et  Ciceron.  Juvenal,  vi.  147. 
Caesar  when  he  divorced  Pompeia  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because 
Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music- 
girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deay 
Cic.  Sext.  34.  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  any  thing  that 
was  said  against  her ;  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife 
who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dioy  37.  45.  Suet.  Cos.  6.  Cic. 
An.  1. 12. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 
VaU  Max.  viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any 
fault  of  hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  se- 
paration was  voluntary  on  both  sides,  (cum  bona  gratia  a 
se  invicem  discedebant),  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nup- 
tial presents  of  her  husband,  Ovid,  de  Pern.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  di- 
vorce was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some 
think  that  right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade. 
This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case :  for  it  ap- 
pears, they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  Mer- 
cat.  iv.  6.  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time,  his  wife 
seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaut.  Stich. 
i.  1.  29.  Afterwards  some  women  deserted  their  husbands 
so  frequently,  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they 
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reckoned  their  years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls,  but  of 
husbands,  de  benef.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fiunt  octo  mariti 
quinoue  per  autumnos^x'i.  228.  Martial,  vi.  7.  often  without 
any  just  cause,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  But  a  freed  woman,  if  mar- 
ried to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce  him,  (ei  re- 
pudium  mittere.) 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  licence  of  bona 
gratia  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Suet.  Aug.  34.  and 
likewise  Domitian.    They  still  however  prevailed,  although 
the  women  who  made  thenvwere  by  no  means  respectable, 
nubit  toties,  non  nubit,  adulter  a  lege  est,  Martial,  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  said  iwwifiwm,  dimittere  uxor em ;  and  the 
woman  «*b*i<*ot,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum:  both  Facere 
divortium  cum  uxore  vel  viro,  a  viro,  vel  ab  uxorey  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34* 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio,  was  dissolved  by  a 
sacrifice  called  D1FFARREATIO,  Festus  ;  which  was  still 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (discidiuni) 
took  place  betwixt  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  (Ffa- 
minica),  Qusest.  Rom. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coemption  was  dissolved  by  a 
kind  of  release,  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id.  In  this 
manner,  Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his 
wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius 
Nero,  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  pregnant,  Tacit. 
Ann.  v.  1.  Dioy  48.  44.  Fell.  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies  ; 
in  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn, 
(JTabuU  nuptiales  vel  dotales  frangebantuf),  Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 
30.  Juvenal,  ix.  75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  (claves 
adimebantur),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28.  then  certain  words  were  pro- 
nounced by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  Res  tuas 

TIBI    HA  BE   Vel   -ETO;  TUAS    RES    TIBI   AGITO  ;  Exi,  EXI 

ocyus  ;  Vade  foras;  I  foras,  mulier  ;  cede  domo,  PlauU 
Casin.  ii.  2.  35.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 
Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  Mart.  x.  42.  xi.  105.  /.  2. 
&  9.  D.  de  divort.  Hence  Exigere  foras,  vel  ejicere,  to  di- 
vorce, Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
(nuncium  reinittebat),  Cic  Att.  i.  10.  on  which  similar  words 
were  inscribed.  This  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatio. 

If 
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If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her ;  sometimes  all  at  once, 
but  usually  by  three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4. 23.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  mal.£  tracta- 
Tionis),  to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made, 
Cic.  Top.  4.  Quinctil.  vii.  3.  declam.  viii.  18.  383.  When  the 
divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Valeas  ;  tibi  ha- 
beas tuas  res:  reddas  meas;  Plant,  Amph.  iii.  2.47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers,  (acta),  Cic» 
Fam.  viii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef.  as  marriages,  JuvenaL  ii.  136. 
births,  Id.  ix.  84.  and  funerals,  Sue t.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands 
at  least  ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.  and  if  they  married  with- 
in that  time,  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de  secund. 
mipt,  but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine,  (ne  tot  liberis  superduceret 
novercam),  that  he  might  not  bring  a  step-mother  over  his 
children,  Capitolin.  in  vita  ejus,  Jin. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourable, 
and  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who 
remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect : 
Hence  UNIVIRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as 
an  epithet  of  honour.  So  Uni  nupta.  Propert.  iv.  ult.  Such 
as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the 
annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune,  (For tuna  mulipbris^ 
Dionys.  viii.  56.  Val.  Max.  1.  8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg.  jfen.  iv. 
19.  Festus  in  Pudicititc  signttm.  Among  the  Germans,  se- 
cond marriages  were  prohibited  by  law.  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ*  19. 


IV.  ROMAN  FUNERALS. 


THE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites, 
because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unbu- 
ried  were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead;  or  at 
least  wandered  an  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before 
they  were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies 
of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an 
empty  tomb,  (Tumulus  znanis,  M»T«f8»,  Cenotaphium),  at 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  iEn.  iiu 
304.  vi.  326.  50J.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  162.  and  if  they  happened 
to  see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon 
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it,  lb.  365.  Horat.  Od.  1.  28. 23.  &  36.  and  whoever  neglected 
to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  sacrificing  a 
hog  to  Ceres,  Festus  in  Pracidanea  agna  :  Hence  no  kind 
of  death  was  so  much'  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Trist.  i.  2. 
51.  Hence  also,  Rite  condere  manes,  to  bun'  in  due  form, 
TVz/i.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  sepulchro,  Virg.  j£n.  iii.  68. 
See  Plant.  Most.  ii.  2.  66.  Suet*  Cat.  59.  and  to  want  the  due 
rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep.  x.  119* 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re- 
lation present  endeavoured  to  ratr.h  their  last  breath  with  their 
mouth,  (extremum  spiritum  ore  excipere),  Cic.  Ver.  v.  45. 
Virg.  iEn.  vi.  684.  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living 
principle  (AN  I  MA)  then  went  out  at  the  mouth:  Hence 
the  soul  of  an  old  person  (anima  senilis)  was  said  in  primis 
labris  esse,  Senec.  Ep.  30.  or  in  ore  primo  teneri*  Id.  Here.  fur. 
1310.  so  animan  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death,  Liv.  xxvi. 
14.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  101.  Animam 
dare,  ejjlare,  exhalare,  exspirare,  effundere,  fcfV.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet.  Tib.  73.  Plin* 
xxxi.  1.  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, Virg.  JEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  &  113.  ii.  102. 
x.  120.  Lucan.  iii.  740.  probably  to  make  them  appear  less 
ghastly,  Suet.  Ner.  49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on 
the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were  clos- 
ed, they  called  (inclamabant)  upon  the  deceased  by  name  seve- 
ral times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3.  43.  repeating  ave  or 
vale,  Catull.  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  62.  Fast*  iv.  852. 
whence  corpora  nondum  conclamata,  just  expiring,  Lucan.  ii. 
23.  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or  sup- 
posed them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse,  Liv.  iv.  40.  so 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  Conclamatum  est,  all  is 
over,  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3. 
40.  Hence  DEPOSITUS;  for  in  ultimo positus,  desperat*  sa- 
faris, desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont.  ii. 
2.  47.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40.  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2.  or 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to 
see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same  disease, 
and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  /En.  xii.  395.  Strab. 
iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot.  i.  197.  Hence  Deponere  alt- 
quern  vino,  to  intoxicate,  PlauU  Aul.  iii.  6.  39.  Positi  artus, 
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dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  so  compositus  vino  somnoque,  over- 
powered, Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anoint- 
ed with  perfumes,  Virg.  ALn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  ib.  Plin.  Epist. 

v.  16.  by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  {quasi  pcUh  unc- 
tores),  Plaut.  As'vi.  v.  2.  60.  Pan.  prol.  63.  belonging  to  those 
who  took  care  of  funerals,  (LIBIT1N  ARII),  Senec.de  benef. 

vi.  38.  and  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina, 
where  the  things  requisite  for  funerals  {necessaria  funeribus) 
were  sold,  Plutarch.  Pom.  qn**t.  P.  23.  Uv.  xlL  21.  Hence 
Vitare  Libkinam,  not  to  die,  HoraU  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mivari  nihil, 
nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  no  body  till  after  his 
death,  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.  Libitinam  evddere,  to  escape  death, 
Juvenal.  122.  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch, 
'Martial,  viii.  43.  4.  Acron.  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {ratio  vel  ephemeris)  of 
those  who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39,  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin 
was  paid,  Dionys.  iv.  15.  hence  Autumnusque  gravis,  Libi- 
tina qttastus  acerb*,  because  autumn  being  unhealthful  usually 
occasioned  great  mortality,  HoTQU  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So  Ph*dr. 
iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  buriafaS^  otner  expen- 
ces,  was  called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  ^fr  Cic.  P°st* 
red.  in  Sen.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.  so  arbitrium  veri&tia't  9aiis> 
the  monopoly  of  salt,  Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  whichVne  de" 
ceased  had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  ALn.  ix.  488  ;  ordinal1?  CI" 
tizens  in  a  white  toga,  Juv.  iii.  172.;  magistrates  in\their 
pratexta,  &c.  and  laid  {componebatur  vel  collocabatur)  \n  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  {locus  vacuus  ante  januam  domus,  \er 
quern  a  via  ad  ades  itur,  Gell.  xvi.  5.)  with  the  feet  outward*9' 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ov.  flfet.  ix.  502.  Tac\u 
Agric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vit.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Perl 
iii.  104.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9,  28.  o\ 
Fast.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentatioJ 
was  made.  Hence  Sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus,  VtrgL" 
jf.n.  ii.  644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves% 
and  flowers,  Virg.  ALn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.  the  bedstead  of 
ivory,  Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown 
for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  legg. 
n.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin,  triens  vel  obohts,  was  put  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon,  (Portitor  vel 
Porthmeus,  the  ferryman  of  hell),  for  his  freight,  Juven.  iii. 
267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  funeral 
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oUations  was  said,  Abiisse  ad  Acherontem  sine  viatico;  for 
w  ithout  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a 
lodging  or  place  of  rest,  (nusquam  posse  diver  ti),  Plaut.  Pan. 
prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at^he  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii.  442.  Fes- 
UiSy  Herat,  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted,  Scrv. 
ad  Virg.  JLn.  iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not 
only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  Z)zo,  lvi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it, 
Scncc.  Marc.  15.  Id.  liv.  28.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto, 
because  when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  aim, 
feralis,  funerca,  vel  funebris,  from  its  being  used  at  funerals, 
Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (humabani)  their  dead, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic.  de 
legg.  ii.  22.  Plin.  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted 
the  custom  of  burning  (cremandi,  vel  couiburend'i)  from  the 
Greeks,  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  ibid,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come general,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Cor~ 
nelia  that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered, 
lest  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains, 
as  he  did  those  of  Marius,  Cic.  Piin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the 
first  institution  of. burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant 
wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  Ibid.  The  wise  men'  among 
the  Indians,  called  Gymnosophist^,  commonly  burnt  them- 
selves alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.  as  Calanus,  in  presence  of 
Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  21.;  Zarmarus,  at  Athens,  while 
Augustus  was  there,        liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tacit. 
Ann.  xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Macrob.  vii.  7. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vii.  15. 
b.  16.  Juvenal,  xv.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUG- 
GRUNDAR1UM,  Fujgent.  de  prise,  serm.  7.  So  likewise 
persons  struck  with  lightning,  (fulguritt),  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec. 
de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21.  were  buried  in  the  spot  w  here 
they  fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was  consecrated  by- 
sacrificing  sheep,  (bidentes),  Pers.  ii.  27.  Luc.  i.  60(3.  viii. 
864.  Pest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid.  To  remove  its  bounds, 
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(movere  bidental),  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  Horat.  art.  p.  471, 
The  expressions,  SEPELIRE,  Sepultura,  and  Sepukhrum^ 

are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendi)  of  a  dead 

body,  Pliru  17.  54.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45.    So  also  HUMARE, 

&c.  Cic.  legg.  ii.  22.  Nep.  Eumen.  13.  JUST  A,  exsequU,  vel 
funus,  funeral  obsequies  or  solemnities:  Hence  Justa  June- 

bria,  justa  funerum  vel  exequiarum,  et  justa  funera  alicui 
facer  e,  solvere,  vel  per  solvere,  Cic.  Flac.  38.  Lcgg.  ii.  17. 

Liv.  i.  20.  Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Cses.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  Reddere 
justa  funeri;  Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUIiE  properly  de- 

notes  the  funeral  procession,  (officium  exsequiarum,  v.  pompa 
funebris).   Hence  Exsequias  ducere,  dedi/cere,  comitari,  fre~ 

quentare,  prosequi,  &c.  to  attend  the  funeral,  funeri  inter' 

esse,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  xvi.  6.  7.  21.  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter. 

And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (ad quod 
per  praconem  homines  evocabantur),  because  people  were  invit- 
ed to  it  by  a  herald,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  177).  Of  this  kind 
the  most  remarkable  were  Funus  CENSOR  1UM,  Tacit.  Ann* 
iv.  15.  xiii.  2.  Dio,  liii.  30.  liv.  28.  including  funus  consular e, 
pr.  torium  triumphale,  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a  person  was 
buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tacit,  Ann.iiu  48.  vi.  11.  Suet, 
Vit.  3.  and  Cullativum,  by  a  public  contribution,  Liv.  ii.  33. 
Vol.  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  (See  p.  145).  Augustus 
was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals,  hpwat  T«fau,)  as  at 
first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Dio,  liv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  tranq. 
1.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 
Plebeium,  Propcrt.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x.  5. 
and  Vulgare,  Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was 
called  ACERBUM,  or  Immaturum,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  429.  Juve- 
nal, xi. 44. Senec.  Ep.  123. or  Exseojji/E  immature,  Id.  tranq. 
anim.  i.  1 1.  But  funus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  in- 
fants, and  immaturum  to  young  men.  Such  were  buried 
sooner  than  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic.  Cluent. 
9.  Tacit*  Ann.  xiii.  17.  Suet.  Ner.  33.  Funera  puerorum  ad 
faces  et  cereos  duct  a,  Senec.  brev.  vi.  20.  Ep.  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  218. 
with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it,  Id.  xi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys 
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to  drive  away  the  flies,  Xiphilin.  lxxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9. 
Suet.  Oth.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost, 
C pedibus  tjferebatur^  Plin.  vii.  s.  9.)  on  a  couch,  covered  with 
rich  cloth,  f  stragul*  vestis)y  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet.  JuL 
84.  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  Plin.  vii.  44.  Juvenal  x.  259.  VaL  Max. 
vii.  l.or  of  his  heirs,  Horat.Sat.  ii.  5.  86.  sometimes  of  his 
freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caesar  was  borne  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, «SWf.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators,  Id.  101.  and 
Germanic  us  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2. 
So  Orusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters  ;  and  then  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  lv.  2. 
Suet.  Claud.  1.  Paulus  iEmilius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Macedo- 
dia,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died,  VaL  Max, 
ii.  10.  3.  Plutarch,  in  vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  vixi.  75.  14. 
Juvenal,  viii.  175.  Vilxs  arc  a,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  8,  9.  Orcini- 
ana  sponda,  Martial,  x.  5.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers,  called 
VESPILLONES,  vel.  Vesp*,  ( quia  vespertino  tempore  mor- 
tuos  cfferebani),  Festus,  Suet.  Dom.  17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34. 
Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  Sandapilones,  vel  -arii;  and  in 
later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTICiE,  lectin  vel  tori,*)  of  the 
rich  seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones^  Nep.  Att. 
35.  Gell.  x.  3.  Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called 
Hexaphorum,  Martial,  ii.  81.  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Oc- 
tophorum,  ix.  3.  11.  or  Lectica  octophoros ;  as  the  ordinary 
couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were 
carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cic.  Ver.  v.  11.  Fam. 
iv.  12.  Phil.  41. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  cover- 
ed, Ibid. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg. 
An.  vi.  222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 
747.  or  CAPULUS,  vel.  -urn  ( quod  corpus  capiat),  Serv.  in 
Virg.  xi.  64.  Festus :  Hence  cupularis^  old,  at  death's  door, 
Plaut.  mil.  iii.  1.  34.  Capuli  decus,  Asxn.  v.  2.42.  Some  make 
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feretrum  to  be  the  same  with  lectus;  others  that  on  which  the 

couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L,  L,  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  wefe  weaned,  were  carried 
x  to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat*  St/lv,  v.  5.  15.  Ovid,  Her, 

xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night 
time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  ma- 
gistrates and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  he  violated  by  see- 
ing a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till 
they  were  purifird  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi. 
143.  Dcnat.  Tcr,  And,  i.  1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  at 
Athens,  Cic.*de  leg?,  ii.  26.  according  to  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  Demosth.  adv. 
Nacartatvm,  p.  066.  Hence  FUN  US,  a  funeral,  from  Junes 
cccensi,  Isid.  xi.  2.xx.  10.  or  funaliayfunales  cerei,ccre* facefi, 
vel  candela,  torches,  candlws,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of 
small  ropes  or  cords  ;  (funes,  vel  funiculi)  covered  with  wax 
or  tallow,  (sevum  vel  sebum),  Sen',  ibid,  et  JLn,  i,  727.  Val. 
Max.  iii.  6.  4.  Varr.  de  vit.  pop.  H. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  (finer  a  indictiva)  were 
celebrated  in  the  day  time,  at  an  early  hour -an  the  forenoon, 
as  it  is  thought  from  Plutarch,  in  St/ll.  with  torches  also,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  224.  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary 
funerals  (tacita)  were  always  at  night,  Fest,  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ov id, 
Ep.  xxi.  1 72.  hence  inter  utramaue  faeemy  for  inter  nnptias  et 
funus,  Propert.  iv.  12.46.  Et  face  pro  thalamic  fax  mihi  mor- 
tis adest,  Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and 
e verv  one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIG- 
NATOR, an  undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  (dominus 
fnncris)y  attended  by  Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Horat,  Ep,  i. 
7.  0.  Cic,  Att-  iv.  2.  legg,  ii.  24. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers.  (Tibicines, 
Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  660.  vel  Siticines,  Gdl,  xx.  2.;  trumpeters, 
Peru,  iii.  103.  Serv,  in  Virg,  xi.  192.  and  cornetters,,/7$/7rf. 
Sat.  i.  6.  43.  then  mourning  women,  (PK^KFICifc,  qxi£  dabant 
ceteris  modum  plangendi),  hired  to  lament,  Festus  ;  Lucil.  22. 
Horat.  Art,  431.  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (NJENIA  vel 
Lkssur),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  Pjaut,  True,  ii.  6. 14. 
iv.  2.  18.  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  Cic,  hgg,  ii.  24.  !^iiinctif, 
viii.  2,    Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  lor  this 
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last  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  As  these  praises  were  often 
unmerited  and  frivolous;  hence  nugx is  put  for  NjCnivE,  Plaut. 
Asin.  iv.  63.  and  Lexidia,  res  inanes  et  frivol*,  for  voces 
prxjicarum,  Gell.  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.  of  a  grave  dis- 
mal sound,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  re- 
stricted to  ten,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  (Ludii  vel  histrionesy  et 
scurr*,  who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  57. 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  cha- 
racter (personam  agebat)  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words 
and  actions  while  alive,  Suet.  Vesp.  19.  These  players  some- 
times introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writers,  Suet. 
Cat.  84. 

Then  followed  the  frecd-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap. 
on  their  head,  ( pilcati),  Cod.  de  Lat.  libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55. 
Dionys.  viii.   Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their 
slaves,  from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  Brut.  34.  Mil.  xiii.  32.  Horat.  Epod. 
viii.  11.  Vol.  Max.  viii.  15.  1.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  on  long  poles  or 
frames,  Sil.  x.  566.  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  condemned 
for  any  heinous  crime,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  iii.  76.  whose  ima- 
ges were  broken,  jfuvenal.  viii.  18.  The  Triumviri  ordained, 
that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification,  should  not  be 
carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  Dioy  xlvii. 
19.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many  different  couches  car- 
ried before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  images 
were  placca,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  11.  Scrv.  in  Virg.  v.  4.  vi.  8G2. 
875.  After  the  funeral,  these  images  were  again  set  up  in  the 
hall,  where  they  were  kept.  See  p.  31. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the 
crowns  and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were 
displayed,  together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  tak- 
en from  the  enemy,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  re- 
nowned commanders  were  carried  images  or  representations 
of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had 
taken,  Tacit.  Ann.  u  8.  Dio,  lvi.  34.  lxxiv.  4.  At  the  fune- 
ral of  Sylla  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  hi  * 
victory,  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  417.    The  Victors  attended  with  their 
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fasces  inverted,  *  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  of- 
ficers and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground, 
Ibid,  Virg.  xi.  92.  or  laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning,  (atra  vel  lugubri  veste;  atrati  vel  pullati)  ;  his  sons 
with  their  head  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  head  bare, 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of 
both,  Plutarch,  quest.  Rom.  14.  the  magistrates  without  their 

badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments,  Tacit.  Ann. 

•  •  • 

in.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  JZru  xii.  609.  Catuil.  lxii. 
224.  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic,  Tusc,  iii.  26.  The  women  in  par- 
ticular, who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter,  And.  i.  1.  90.  Suet. 
C*s.  84.  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  *Vtrg.  Mru 
iv.  673.  Tibull.  i.  1.  68.  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto,  Cic.  legg.  ii. 
24.  Plin.  xxxvii.  11.  i,  e.  Unguibus  ne  scindunto,  Festus. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  car- 
ried through  the  Forum  ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and 
a  funeral  oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of 
the  deceased  from  the  Rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near 
relation  or  friend,  Polyb.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Or  at.  ii.  84.  Suet.  Cas. 
81.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  vi.  Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magistrate, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  senate, 
Qttinctil.  iii.  7.  vel.  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Popli- 
cola,  in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl. 
Dionys.  v.  1 7.  ix.  54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue, 
but  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Liv.  viii. 
40.  Cic.  Brut.  1 7. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city  ;  Liv.  v.  50.  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi, 
as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vow  of  Cami!lus, 
after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch,  in  Camillo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  ho- 
nour was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic. 
Orai.  ii.  11.  and  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced  the 
custom  of  praising  younger  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Comeiia.    But  after  that,  both  young  and  oJd,  married 
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and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations,  Suet. 
Jul.  6.  Cat.  10.  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.  Dio,  xxxix.  64.  & 
59. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  Nostra.  The  corpse  of  Caesar  was  placed 
in  a  gilt  pavilion  like  a  small  temple,  (aurata  *des),  with 
the  rope  in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or 
trophy,  Suet.  C*s.  84.  and  his  image  exposed  on  a  moveable 
machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received ; 
for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  p.  521.  but 
Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  differ- 
ent places,  Dio,  lv.  9. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  order- 
ed to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito,  neve  urito,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23.  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  other  nations  ;  the  Jews,  Matth.  xxvii.  53.  John  xix. 
20.  &  41.  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fanu  iv.  12.  Ziv.  xxxi.  24.  and 
others,  Cic.  Flacc.  31.  Tttsc.  v.  23.  Plutarch,  in  Arato. — 
Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses,  Serv.in  Virg.  JEn.  v.  64.  vi.  152.  hidor.  xiv.  11. 
whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the 
worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spec- 
tres in  the  dark,  (Larva  i;<7  Lemures),  &c.  ibid. — Souls  se- 
parated from  the  body  were  called  Lemtjres  vel  Manes  ;  if 
beneficent,  Lares;  if  hurtful,  Larva  vel  Mania;  ayxQoi 
k»i  xmoh  Jaufww),  Apul.  de  deo  Socratis.  Augustus,  in  his 
speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says  that 
the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opi- 
nion of  their  immortality,  Dio,  1.  24.  Several  of  these  still 
exist,  called  Mummies,  from  mum,  the  Egy  ptian  name  of  wax. 
The  manner  of  embalming  is.  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86. 
The  Persians  also  anointed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax, 
to  make  them  keep  as  long  as  possible,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration ;  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body, 
and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  fires,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench, 
Serv.in  Virg.  vi.  150.  hid.  xiv.  11. 

The  Jlamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body, 
nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  Cell.  x.  15.  so  the  high 
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priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit,  xxi.  11.  and  if  the  pontifix 
maximus  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over 
the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Senec.  cons,  ad  Marc.  15. 
Dio,  liv.  28.  35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public  ;  the  pri- 
vate in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality, 
Varr.  dc  L.  L,  v.  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Siste, 
viator;  aspice,  viator,  See.  on  the  via  Appia,  Aurciia, 
Flumiiiiay  Tiburtina,  csfc.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20. 
Juven.  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi.  14. 
Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29.  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  t!ie 
Campus  Maktius,  Strab.  r.  Suet.  Cxs.  84.  CI.  1.  Virg.  A'*n. 
vi.  873.  Dio,  39.64.  48.  53.  or  Campus  Esqj;ilinu3,  granted 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  dc,  Phil,  ix.  7.  for  poor  peo- 
ple, without  the  Esq  uiline  gate,  in  places  called  Puticul/E, 
vel  -i,  {quod,  in  puteos  corpora  miltebantur)^  Varro  de  L.  L. 
iv.  5.  I'estus,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  8.  8. 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  bu- 
rying ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
gustus, with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house,  {jnolcm  propinquam  nub i bus  arduis,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29. 
10.  called  Tunis  M^cenatiana,  Suet.  Ncr.  38.)  with  ex- 
tensive gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy 
situations  in  Rome,  Suet,  Aug,  72.  Tib,  15.  Xer,  31. 

There  was  in  the  comer  of  the  burying-grouml,  a  stone- 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
road,  (in  frcntc)y  and  backwards  to  the  ileitis,  (j/i  agro,  vel 
-?/;«),  Horat.  ibid,  also  who  v.  ere  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burving  ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  it  Was  called  SEPULCIIRUM,  vel  MONUMEN- 
TUM  HEKE1MTARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letter*, 
thus,  H.  M.  II.  S.  i.  e.  Hoc  monumentum  h  .crepes  seoju- 
tur  ;  or  GENTILE. and  gentimtium,  Suet,  Ner,  50.  Pa- 
trium,  Virg.  j£n,  x.  557.  Avitum,  Ovid,  Trht,  iv.  3.  45. 
Met,  xiii.  524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILIARE, 
L.  5.  D.  dc  religios.  F  reed-men  were  sometimes  compre- 
hended, and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet. 
Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  (jus  infereudi),  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased by  those  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 
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The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  ( quia  legibus 
non  tenebantur)^  Sen',  in  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  and  some  illustrious 
men,  as,  Poplicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fabricius,  (yirtutis  causdy 
legibus  solutt)  ;  which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic.  legg* 
ii.  23.  but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  they  pos- 
sessed it,  when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body, 
when  about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum,  and  setting  down  the 
couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plutarch,  in 
Poplic.  et  SQitast.  Rom.  78.  The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre 
for  himself  within  the  pomaerium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio,  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  plaqe,  it 
was  called  BUSTUM,  Festus;  whence  this  word  is  often  put, 
for  a  tomb,  (TVfrf),  Cic.  T use.  v.  35.  Alt.  vii.  9.  Pis.  4.  7. 
Legg.  ii.  26.  A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRI- 
NA,  vel  -urn,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodian.  iv.  2.  hence 
called  ara  sf.puixiiri,  Virg.  vi.  177.  Sil.  xv.  388.  funkris 
ara,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  21.  in  Ibin.  102.  of  wood  which 
might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  &rc.  Virg. 
iEn.  iv.  504.  vi.  (180.  Stat.  Thcb.  vi.  54.  unpolished,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Rogum  ascia  ne  polito, 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  24.  but  not  always  so,  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  also  stuffed 
with  paper  and  pitch,  Martial,  viii.44.  14.  x.  97.  made  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  Lucan.  viii. 
743.  Virg.  Ibid.  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence  rogus  plebeius,  Ovid, 
in  Ibin.  152.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the 
noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  loc.  Sil.  x.  535.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet  from  any  house,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous 
to  the  Forum,  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clodius,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Milone,  Dioy  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch, 
TibulL  i.  1.61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  Plin. 
ii.  37.  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  JEn.  iv.  214. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prop.xu  13. 
29.  TibulL  i.  1.  62.  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  faces,  (aversi,)  to  shew  that  they  did 
it  with  reluctance,  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a  wind 
to  assist  the  flames,  Propert.  iv.  7.  31.  as  the  Greeks  did, 
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Homer,  xxiiii  193.  and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought 
fortunate,  Plutarch,  in  Syll. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  {odores)^  incense, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  Plin.  xii.  18.  s.  41.  Juven.'w.  109.  Stat. 
Sylv.  v.  1.  208.  Martial,  x.26.  which  Cicero  calls  Sumptuosa 
respersio;  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  Legg.  ii.  24-.  also 
cups  of  oil  and  dishes,  {dopes  v.  ferculd)^  wiih  titles  marking 
what  they  contained,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  223.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  126. 
likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceased, 
Virg.  uEn.  vi.  221.  Lucan.  ix.  175.  but  their  own,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  3. 2.  Suet.  Jul.  84.  every  thing  in  short  that  was  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive,  Dojwt.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  217.  Cts.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  All  these  were  called  MU- 
NERA,  vel  DONA,  ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  192.  Sil.  x.  562. 
and  if  a  General,  the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own 
arms,  Suet.  Jul.  84.  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the 
soldiers  made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times 
round  the  pile,  Virg.  jEn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7.  from  right 
to  left,  {orbe  sinistra),  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Theb. 
vi.  213.  and  strik  ing  their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  Vol.  Flacc.  iii.  346.  all  present  accompanying 
them ;  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  Appian.  B.  C.  1.  of  Augustus, 
Dio,  lvi.  42.  &c.  which  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  Homer,  xxiii.  13.  used  also  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Liv.  xxv.  17.  sometimes  performed  annually  at  the 
tomb,  SucL  Claud,  i. 

As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood, 
Tertullian.  de  Spect.  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  197.  Homer. 
11.  xxiii.  166.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2.  in  ancient  times,  also  men,  cap- 
tives or  slaves,  Virg.  x.  518.  xi.  82.  Homer.  II.  xxi.  27.  to 
which  Cicero  alludes,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them, 
gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight,  Serv.in 
/En.  x.  519.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.  Flor.  iii.  20.  so  among  the 
Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  mas- 
ters, C<ts.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  among  the  East-Indians  and  Thracians, 
wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  27.  Mel.  dc 
sit.  orb.  ii.  2.  As  one  man  had  several  wives,  there  was  some- 
times a  contest  among  them  about  the  preference,  which  they 
determined  by  lot,  Prop.  iii.  7.  /Elian  7.  18.  Serv.  in  /En.  v. 
95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans,  friends  testified  their  af- 
fections 
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fections ;  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  Plin,  7.  36.  Plautius  to  his 
wife  Orestilla,  Val.  Max.  iv.  6.  3.  soldiers  to  Otho,  Tacit.  Hist. 
ii.  49.  Mnester,  a  freed-man,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 
&c. 

Instances  are  recorded,  of  persons  who  came  to  life  again 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could 
not  be  preserved  :  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before 
the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii. 
52.  s.  53.  xxvi.  3.  s.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  {condere, 
quam  cremare,  e  more  Agyptio),  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled  the 
couch  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and 
divers  kinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14. 
Jerem.  xxxiv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  An.  vi.  226.  the 
bones  were  gathered  {pssa  legebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations, 
TibulL  iii.  2.  9.  with  loose  robes,  lb.  fcf  Suet.  Aug.  101.  and 
sometimes  barefooted,  Suet.  ib. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  TibulL  i.  3. 5.  Senec.  ad  Heh.  1 1.  Lucan. 
ix.  60.  who  were  called  Funer>€,  vel.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn. 
ix.  486. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  sup- 
pose the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible 
cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  Asbestos,  Plin.  xix.  1. 
s.  4.  But  Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only 
it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes, 
were  put  into  a  vessel  called  URN  A,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  15. 
Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urna,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii;  1.  made 
of  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  rank  of  the  deceased,  Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virg.  An.  vi.  228. 
Eutrop.  viii.  5.  Sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears, 
called  by  the  moderns  a  Lachrymatory,  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  (componebatur)  in  the  se- 
pulchre, (SEPULCHRUM,  TUMULUS,  MONUMENTUM,  SedeS, 
vddomusy  Conditorium,  v.  -tivum.  Cinerarium,  &c.)  Pro- 
Jpert.  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence  com- 
ponere  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  to  shut 
up,  to  end,  Virg.  An.  i.  378.  composito  die,  i.  e.  finito,  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17. 

When 
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When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  (area, 
vel  loculus),  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin.  vii.  2.  usually  made 
of  stone,  as  that  of  Numa,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  12. 
so  of  Hannibal,  Aur.  Vict,  iii.  42.  sometimes  of  Assian  stone, 
from  Assos,  or  -us,  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consum- 
ed the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  Plin.  ii.  98.  xxxvi. 
17.  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb.  which  word  is  also 
put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  Juvenal,  x.  1 72. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back  ;  in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain  ;  but  among  the  Athe- 
nians, looking  to  the  west,  JElian  v.  &  vii.  Plutarch,  in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
street,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  b\  a  priest  with  pure 
water,  (aqua  para,  vel  lustrdlis),  from  a  branch  of  olive  or 
laurel,  (aspergilluni),  to  purify  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  vi. 
239.  Feat.  inLwRUs,  Juvenal,  ii.  158.  then  they  were  dismiss- 
ed by  the  Pr/Efica,  or  some  other  person,  pronouncing  the 
solemn  word  1LICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet,  you  may  depart,  Serv, 
ib.  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  last  farewel,  by  re- 
peating several  times,  VALE,  or  SALVE  *ternum\  Id.  xi.97. 
ii.  640.  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  ojjo  natura  permiserit, 
cuncti  sF.ojjEMLTR,«5Vrv.  jF.n.  iii.  68.  which  were  called  Ver- 
ba novissima  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on 
the  person  buried,  Juvenal,  vii.  207.  which  is  found  marked 
on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters,  S.  T.  T.  LI 
Sit  tibi  Terra  lev  is,  Martial,  i.  89.  v.  35.  ix.  30.  and  the 
grave-stone  (ClPPUS),  Pers.  i.  37.  that  his  bones  might  rest 
quietly,  or  lie  softly,  (molliter  cubarent)  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  108. 
Ep.  vii.  162.  TrisU  iii.  3.  75.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide 
qui  esc  as,  Tacit.  Agric.  46.  H*»nce  Compositus,  buried,  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  426.  and  po.situs,  lb.  480.  So  placidd  compoatus  pace 
cuiescit,  is  said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  Id.  jEh.  i.  149. 
\Ve  find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of  this  wish,  Solliciti  jaceanty 
terrdque  premantur  tniqud,  Amor.  ii.  16.  15.  as  if  the  dead 
felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the  bones  were  not  deposited  in 
the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body  was  burnt,  Virg.  ALn. 
xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  puri- 
fication, after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire, 
(ignem  supergrediebantur,  which  was  called  SUFFITIO, 
Festus.  The  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a 
certain  kind  of  broom  or  besom,  (scopa,  -arum),  which  purga- 
tion was  called  Exverr/E,  v.  Everra  ;  aud  he  who  performed 
it,  EVERRIATOR,  id. 

There 
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There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
familv,  called  FeriA  Denicales,  (er  ntce  appellat*),  Cic. 
legg.  ii.  22.  Festus  ;  when  tluy  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part 
cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought 
home  from  the  funeral  pile  ;  Cic.  ib.  24.  Qvinctil.  viii.  5.  21. 
Senec.  bene/,  xv.  24.  on  which  occasion  a  soldier  might  be  ab- 
sent from  duty,  Gell.  xvi  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic*  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the 
tomb,  it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  molest  them,  Novell,  1 1 5.  On  the  ninth  day,  a 
sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE,  Porphyria 
ad  Horat,  epod,  xvii.  48.  with  which  these  solemnities  were 
concluded,  Donat.  in  Ter,  Phorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERIiE,  vel  PA- 
,  RE  NT  ALIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both 
occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  vic- 
tims and  garlands,  Virg.  jE».  iii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215.  x. 
519.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95.  Suet.  Col.  3.  15.  CI  11.  Ner.  11. 
called  Feralia  munera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3.  81.  Thus  ali- 
cui  inferias  ferre,  vel.  mittere,  et  parentare,  to  per- 
form these  oblations,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6.  Place,  38. 
Parentare  regi  sanguine  con juratorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge, 
Liv.  xxiv.  21.  so  C*s.  B.  G.  vii.  17.  Saguntinorum  maniius 
vastatione  Italic,  he,  parentatum  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  Flor,  ii.  6.  so  Litare,  Id.  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  (Pa- 
rentare proprie  est  parentibus  justa  facere,)  Ovid.  Amor.  i. 
13.4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  cover- 
ed with  crowns  and  fillets,,  Suet.  Ner,  57.  Tac,  Hist.  ii.  55. 
Cic,  Flacc.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  li- 
bations were  made,  and  incense  burnt,  Virg,  Jtln,  iii.  63.  302. 
vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  Prop, 
iii.  16.  24.  which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps,  D. 
xL  4.  44.  Suet,  Aug,  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  w  hich  how- 
ever went  out  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is 
reckoned  a  fiction,  Kippingi  Antiq,  iv.  6.  14. 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM, 
(ccena  funebris,  quasi  in  siUce  posita,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JLn,  v.  92. 

vel 
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vel  quod  silentes,  sc.  umbrae,  earn  cernebant,  vel  parcntantes, 
qui  non  degustabant,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Adclph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both 
for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the 
tomb,  commonly  beans,  Plin.  18.  12.  s.  30.  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the  ghosts  would 
come  and  eat ;  hence  Co  en  a  feralis,  Juvenal,  v.  85.  What 
remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away 
any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  fu- 
neral pile.  Hence  Rapcre  de  rogo  cxnam,  Catull.  57.  3.  Ti- 
bull.  i.  5.  53.  £  Jlamrna  cibwn  petere,  Ter.  Eun.  Hi.  2.  38. 
Bustirapus  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per- 
son, Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  127.  and  Silicermum,  to  an  old  man, 
Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw 
meat  among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Lh.  viii.  22. 
See  p.  325.  with  shews  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  some- 
times continued  for  several  days,  Lh.  xxxvi.  46.  sometimes 
celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.  JEn. 
v.  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla  exhibited  a  shew  of  gladiators  in 
honour  of  his  father,  several  years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a 
feast  to  the  people,  according  to  his  father's  testament,  Cic. 
Syll.  1 9.  Dio,  xxxv  i.  5 1 . 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  (justa 
Jimebrici)y  and  offerings  to  appease  the  manes,  (inferia  ad pla- 
candos  Manes),  Liv.  i.  20.  There  was  no  limited  time  for 
men  to  mourn,  because  none  was  thought  honourable,  Senec. 
Epist.  63.  as  among  the  Germans,  Tacit.  27.  It  usually  did 
not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio,  lvi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a 
husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Romulus,  see  p.  328.  but  not  longer,  Senec.  ib. 

ConsoL  ad  Helv.  1 6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  1 34. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business, 
(JUSTIT1UM),  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Lh.  ix.  7.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  17.  Capitohn. 
in  Antonin.  Phil.  7.  when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the 
shops  were  shut,  fcfe.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  4.  iv.  8.  Suet.  Cal. 
24.  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  struck 
with  stones,  (Japidata,  i.  e.  lapidibus  impetitd),  and  their  al- 
tars overturned,  Suet.  Cal.  5.  Senec.  vit.  beat.  36.  Arrian  Epic- 
tet.  ii.  22. 

Both 
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Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account 
of  the  public  games,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  6.  for  certain 
sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  several  other 
causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur.  After  the 
battle  of  Carina,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of 
the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  Val.  Max. 
i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to 
the  Manes*  Tibull.  i.  1.  67.  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home,  Tacit. 
J7in.  \\\.3.  iv.  8.  P/in.  Ep.  ix.  13.  avoiding  every  entertain- 
ment and  amusement,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  13.  &c.  Senec.  decl.  iv.  1. 
Suet.  Cal.  24.  45.  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard,  See.  p* 
431.  drest  in  black,  (LUGUBRIA  stimebant),  Juvenal,  x. 
245.  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  sometimes  in  skins, 
Festus  in  pellis;  laving  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Liv, 
ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  Scholiast,  in  Ju- 
venal, iii.  214.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament 
to  the  house,  Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus percnnisy  i.e.  sine 
luctu,  Martial,  x.  47.  4.  pervUgil,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  they  drest  in  black 
like  the  men  ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  when  party-coloured 
clothes  came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plu- 
tarch, probl.  27.  Herodian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus  cla- 
ws and  rings  ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of  their 
office,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lucan.  ii.  18. 
and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  rest ;  but  on  a  common  bench, 
(sede  vulgari),  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  8.  Dio,  lvi.  31.  Dio  says  that 
the  senators  in  great  mourning  appeared  in  the  dress  of  the 
Equites*  xl.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  {sepulchra  v.  conditorid) 
for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Senec.  brev.  vit.  20.  thus 
the  MAUSOLEUM  (ixavwXtioS)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martius  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walks  around,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Strab.  v.  p. 
236.  Hence  these  words  frequently  occur  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, V.  F.  Vivus  Fecit;  V.  F.  C.  Vivus  faciendum  cu- 
ravit;  V.  S.  P.  Vivus  sibi  posuit;  also  Se  vivo  fecit. 
If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs, 
Suet.  Aug.  101.  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testament  to 
build  a  tomb,  Nor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  84.  &  5.  105.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  10. 
and  sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expence,  (de  suo  vel  de 
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sua  pecunia).  Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of 
friends  in  this  respect,  Ibid, 

The  Romans  erected  tomhs  either  for  themselves  alone, 
with  their  wives,  (SEPULCHRA  priva,  vel  Singularia), 
or  for  themselves,  their  family,  and  posterity,  (communia), 
Ctc.Of.x.  17.  familiari  a  et  hereditaria,  Martial,  i.  117. 
Cod.  13.  likewise  for  their  friends,  who  were  buried  elsewhere, 
or  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION, 
vel  Tumulus  honorarius,  Suet.  CL  1.  vel  in  an  i  s,  Virg.  JEn* 
iii.  304.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  20,  21.)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  62.  When  a 
person  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he 
did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof  ( quasi  ctlitus  missus),  Plutarch,  q.  Kom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Cic. 
Fam.  iv.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  2.  22.  the  ground  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
(maceria))  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  rail,  ffcrrcd  sepe), 
Strab.  v.  p.  236.  and  planted  round  with  trees,  Martial,  i.  89. 
3.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  bu- 
rying ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOGiEA,  Petron.  71.  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  uuder  the  name  of  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns 
were  placed ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a 
pigeon-house,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  23.  Virg.  jEn.  vi. 
233.  with  statues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  atu  ntion,  is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph,  (TXTULUS,  tv^a^,  Epitaphium,  vel  Elogium), 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  vr rse,  Ovid, 
Her.  xiv.  128.  Martial,  x.  71.  Cic.  Tuxc.  i.  14.  Arch.  11.  Se- 
nect.  xvii.  20.  Fin.  ii.  35.  Pis.  29.  Virg.  Eel.  v.  43.  Suet.  CL 
12.  Plin.  efi.  ix.  20.  Sib  xv.  44.  usually  beginning  with  these 
letters,  D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum,  Prudent. Symmach. 
i.  402.  Gell.  x.  18.  vel  Memory,  Suet.  Fit.  10.  then  the  name 
of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are  used,  Hie  si- 
tus est  vel  JACET,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  378.  Fast.  iii.  373.  Tibull.  i. 
3.  55.  iii,  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  vii.  3.  Plin.  ep.  vi.  10. 

Senec. 
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Senec.  ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine 
querela,  sine  jurgio,  vel  offensa,  vel  discordia,  Plin.  ep. 

viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  in- 
scription was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of 
Numa,  Liv.  xl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sepulchri  viol  at  i  actio),  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  12.  Senec.  Contr. 
iv.  4.  The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  (mantis 
amputatio)  ;  working  in  the  mines,  (damnatio  ad  metallum^)  ba- 
nishment or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  im- 
proper purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  enti- 
tled, (alienos  inferendo),  Cic.  legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  sep.  viol.  47. 
12.  Tombs  often  served  as  lurking  places  for  the  persecuted 
Christians,  Chrysost.  Horn.  40.  and  others,  Martial,  i.  35.  iii. 
92.  15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  de  sep.  viol. 

ix.  19.  or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magi- 
cal purposes,  ^uinctil.  decl.  15.  ApuL  Met.  n.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
69.  by  stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  arms,  &c.  Id. 
69.  Pfuedr.  i.  27.  3.  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place, 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  from  the 
Emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  &?  Cod.  Plin. 
Ep.  x.  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia  ;  which  design  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18.  19.  35. 
36.  41.  43,  &c.  Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom, Plin.  27.  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wisd. 
xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  af- 
ter death,  Mmuc.  Felix  in  Octav.  The  Romans  worshipped 
their  founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus, 
Liv.  i.  16.  Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRATION 
(inroSiawf)  of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Hero- 
dian.  iv.  2.  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  gods,  (in  deorum  numerum,  inter  vel  in  deos  referriy  Suet. 
Caes.  88.  citlo  dicari,  Plin.  Pan.  ll.&c.)  also  some  Empresses, 
Suet.  CI.  11.  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples  and  priests 
were  assigned  to  them,  seep.  311.  They  were  invoked  with 
prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.  Men  swore  by  their  name  or  genius, 
and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
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to  the  life ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies 
paid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch 
in  solemn  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  eques- 
trian and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Forum,  where  the  dirge 
was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ; 
then  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  pile;  from  the  top  of  which,  an  eagle  let  loose 
was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heaven,  Herodian. 
iv.  3. 


ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 


nnHE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra,  a  pound  ; 

JL  which  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces,  (UN- 
CUE):  thus,  vncia,  an  ounce,  or  ^  of  an  as;  sextans,  2 
ounces,  or  quadrans,  3,  ^  or  ~ ;  triens,  4,  -fo,  or  j ;  quin- 
cunx, 5,  or  T\ ;  semis,  6,  or  -J ;  septunx,  7,  or  ^ ;  bes,  or  bessis, 
8,  ^j,  or  };  dodrans,  9,  r\,  or  |;  dextans,  or  decunx,  10,  -ff,  or 
Ji  deunx,  11  ounces,  or  \]  of  an  as. 

The  UNCI  A  was  also  divided  thus,  semuncia,  j,  the  half  of 
an  ounce,  or  ^  of  an  as;  duella  -J,  sicilicus,  vel  -am,  J;  sextulay 
J;  drachma,  j;  hemisescla,  i.  e.  semisextula,  tremissis, 
scrtipulus,  scriptulum  vel  scripulum,  %\  of  an  ounce,  or  ^  of 
an  as,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts  ;  as, 
an  inheritance,  see  p.  61.  an  acre,  Liv,  viii.  11.  liquid  measure, 
see  p.  455.  or  the  interest  of  money,  &c.  Hence  probably  our 
word  ace,  or  unit 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny- 
weights, 13f  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12 
ounces  Avoirdupois, 

The  jGreek  weights  mcntioued  by  Roman  authors,  are 
chiefiv  the  talent,  divided  into  bOmina.  and  the  viina  into  100 
drachma.    The  mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

Knglish  TROY  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows  :  24  grains,  1  penny-weight;  20  dwt. 
1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound,  llut  Apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  muke  20  grains  1  scruple  ;  3  s.  1  drachm  ;  8  dr.  1 
ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound.  Avoirdupois  weight,  by  which  larger 
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and  coarser  commodities  are  weighed,  16 drachms,  one  ounce ; 
16  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iii.  155.  at 
first  had  no  coined  money,  ( pecunia  signata),  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brass,  (£s  rude),  or  other  metal :  Hence 
the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere 
for  solvere,  to  pay  ;  stipendium,  (a  stipe  pendendd),  soldiers' 
pay,  Festus  ;  because  at  first  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted. 
Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  Greeks,  shekel  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  afw^-uu,  to  purchase 
or  exchange,  by  giving  a  lamb,  («p *• ,  apos,  agnus) ;  £wo^u*i,  by 
giving  an  ass,  (w,  asinus) ;  vx\tv,  by  giving  a  foal, 
(equideus),  or  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes),  whence  PECUNIA, 
money,  Ovid,  Fast,  v.  281.  (Servius  rex  ovium  boumque  ejpgic 
primus  as  signavtt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  JEs  pecore  notavit ;  Varro, 
R.  R.  ii.  1.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40.)  Silver  was  first  coined, 
A.  U.  484.  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  according 
to  others,  A.  U.  498.  and  gold,  sixty-two  years  after,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv.  ep.  xv.  Silver  coins  however  seem  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Rome  befora  that  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage, 
Liv,  viii.  1 1.  The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass. 

Hence  jES,  or  a ra,  plur.  is  put  for  moaey  in  general,  Horat. 
art.  p.  345.  ep.  1.  7.  23.  Aureos  nummos  as  dicimus,  Ulpian. 
JEre  mutare,  to  buy  or  sell ;  as  alienum,  debt ;  annua  ara, 
yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4.  ararium,  the  treasury  ;  as  militare,  mo- 
ney for  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the 
Quaestor  by  the  Tribuni  ararii,  Ascon.  et  Fest.  or  by  them  to 
the  soldiers.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo  aratus,  a  monied 
man,  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  9.  as  some  read  the  passage:  So 
tribuni  non  tarn  arati,  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  quam  ut  appellan- 
tur,  ararii,  i.  e.  aere  corrupti,  vel  in  ararios  aut  Carites  rest  - 
rendi,  Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  See  p.  128.  JEra  vetusta,  i.  e.  prisca  mo~ 
neta,  ancient  money ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  220.  but  jEra  Vetera,  old 
crimes  or  debts;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  13.  JEruscare  vel  asculari,  to 
get  money  by  any  means  ;  Fest.  et  Senec.  de  clem.  ii.  6.  JErus- 
cator,  vel  esculator,  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  fortune-teller,  or 
the  like,  Gel.  ix.  2.  xiv.  1.  obara ties,  oppressed  with  debt,  a 

debtor. 
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debtor.  Liv.  26.  40.  tie*.  B.  G.  i.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  \K  In 
meo  *re  est,  i.  c.  in  bonis  meis,  vel  in  meo  censu,  mine,  my 
friend,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  62.  xv.  14.  circumforaneum,  money 
borrowed  from  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had  shops  in  porti- 
cos round  the  Forum,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando),  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L.  L. 
iv.  36.  But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say 
a  penny,  or  farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the 
like,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  16.  Liv.  25.  12.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  15.  Suet. 
Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  beggar.  Id.  91.  or  to  any  one 
as  a  new  year's  gift,  (strena),  Id.  Cat.  42.  or  by  way  of  con- 
tribution for  any  public  purpose,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  a.  48. 
xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (ntjmmus  vel  numus  mris,  a  Numa  rege, 
vel  a  lex),  was  called  AS,  (anciendy  assis,  from  as) ;  of  a 
pound  weight,  (libralis).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune 
(census  maximus)  under  Servius,  was  an  100,000  pound 
weight  of  brass,  (centum  millia  *ris,  sc.  assium,  vel  library., n), 
Liv.  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as,  were  semisses,  tricn- 
te$,  quadrantes,  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  called 
teruncius,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Att.  v.  20.  (a  tribus  unciis),  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  iES  GRAVE,  Ptin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as 
was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41, 
60.  v.  12.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  12.  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  the  asses  were  weighed,  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  (mass*)  of  rough  copper, 
or  uncoined  brass,  (aris  rudis),  ifen.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or 
two  ounces;  (asses  sextantario  pondere  feriebantur),  which 
passed  or  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had 
done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  five  sixths, 
(ita  quinque  partes  facta  lucri),  and  thus  discharged  its  debt. 
The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  fanus  on  one  side,  and 
the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40. 
See  Chid.  Fast.  i.  229.  &c.  of  the  triens  and  quadrans,  a  boat, 
(rates) ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Festus% 
Plin.  ibid. 
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In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the 
esses  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  (unciales)  ;  and  af- 
terwards, by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ouiice, 
(semunciales),  PHn.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  asses,  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses,  dc~ 
cussis;  of  twenty,  vicessis;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Centus- 
sis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pcrs.  v.  76.  191.  GelL  xv. 
15.  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  13.  but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  ten  asses  or  ten  pounds  of  brass,  (Dent  *ris,  sc.  asses), 
marked  with  the  letter  X — QUINARIUS,  five  asses,  mark- 
ed V, — and#SESTERTIUS,  two  asses  and  a  half,  (quasi 
sesqu itertius),  commonly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S. 
for  Libra  libra  semis;  or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.  and  often 
called  absolutely  N  IT  MM  US,  because  it  was  in  most  fre- 
quent use,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  60.  &  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  (nota  argenti)  was  usually 
on  one  side,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts,  (big*  vel 
quadrigtt) ;  whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRI- 
GATI,  sc.  nummi,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15. 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Roma  with  an  helmet* 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  Quinctil.  vi.  3. 
stamped  by  the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  of  the  same  value 
with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  so 
that  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  al- 
tered. For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  one  ounce  ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  for  sixteen 
asses,  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 
pass  for  ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was 
made,  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  17.)  a  quinarius  for  eight  asses,  and  a 
sestertius  for  four ;  which  proportion  continued  when  the  as 
was  reduced  ^o  half  an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum 
arc  solutum,  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius,  or  the  fourth  part,  Sail. 
Cat.  33.  See  p.  46. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
republic.  * 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value :  Libella,  worth 
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an  as,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembella,  (quasi  $r- 
milibelld),  worth  half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  denarius,  and  teruncius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius^ 
Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the 
smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose,  C.  4.  as  well  as  the 
teruncius,  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17.  this,  however, 
he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  say  a  penny  or  a  farthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  A.  U.  546.  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummusy 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinarius,  and  in  value 
to  twenty-five  denarii,  or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  24.  Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is 
called  by  Tacitus  dena  sestertia,  Ann.  xi.  7.  by  Pliny  decern 
millia,  sc.  H.  S.  Ep.  v.  21.  and  by  Ulpian  centum  aurei,  D. 

I.  12.  de  extr.  cognit.  See  p.  189.  all  of  which  were  equiva- 
lent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was 
tenfold  ;  (lit  pro  argentis  decern  aureus  units  valeret),  Liv.  38. 

II.  But  Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that 
he  exchanged  it  ( promercalc  divideret,)  for  3000  sestertii,  or 
750  denarii  the  pound,  i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of 
silver,  Suet*  C*s.  54. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden 
coins  struck  under  the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with 
much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the 
later  emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy  ;  and  thus  their 
intrinsic  value  was  diminished.  Hence  a  different  number  of 
aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  different  times ;  un«- 
der  Nero  45,  Pan.  33.  3.  but  under  Constantine  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  Juvenal,  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio,  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  33. 
3.  Cic.  Brut.  74.  Smec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19.  hence  aurum  ad  obrus- 
sam,  sc.  exactum,  the  purest  gold,  Suet.  Ner.  44.  ARGEN- 
TUiYI  pustulatum,  the  finest  silver,  Ibid.  Martial,  vii.  85. 
vel  purum  putum,  Cell.  vi.  5.  ARGENTUM  infectum  vel 
rude,  bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined  silver;  factum,  plate; 
aignatum,  coined  silver,  Liv.  xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52.  NUM- 
1V1  US  asper,  new-coined,  Suet,  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.  vetus  vel 
tritus,  old,  &c. 

Some 
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Some  coins  were  indented,  (serrat'i),  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger- 
man* 5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  called 
Medallions  ;  for  what  wc  commonly  term  Roman  medals, 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be 
recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Monev  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  *Juno  M  on  eta  ;  whence 
money*  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created 
for  that  purpose.  See  p.  14". 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not; 
DRACHMA,  equal  to  a  denarius :  but  some  make  it  to  be 
as  nine  to  eight;  MINA,  equal  to  100  drachma,  or  to  a  Ro- 
man libra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM, 
equal  to  sixty  mina,  or  Roman  pounds :  TETRADRACH- 
M  A  vel  -utnt  equal  to  four  drachma  or  denarii,  as  its  name 
imports,  Liv.  xxxvii.  46.  Cic,  Fam.  xii.  13.  but  Livy,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  52.  O  BOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  drachma, 
Plin.  xxi.  34. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY.* 

THE  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  bv  SES- 
TERTII or  SESTERTIA.    Sestertium  is  the  name  of 
a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii,  it  means  just 
so  many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sestertii,  ten  sesterces  :  but 
when  it  is  joined  with  sestertia,  it  means  so  many  thousand 
sestertii ;  thus,  decern  sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERT1UM,  Mille  sestertii,  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii 
nummi ;  mille  sestertium,  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium,  num~ 

vium  mille  ;  H,  S.  vel  H.  S.  2500  aris,  sc.  asses;  250  denarii 
vel  drachma  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so 
many  hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus,  quadragies  sestertium 
is  the  same  with  quadragies  centena  tnillia  sestertiorum  num- 
morum,  or  quater  millies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  ses* 
tertii.    Sometimes  the  adverb  stands  by  itself,  and  denotes 

the 


*  To  avoid  the  fn  quent  repetitions  that  would  otherwise  be  neccssarv, 
the  reat'er  is  requested  to  observe,  that  throughout  diis  section,  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  are  uiuiormly  sterling  money. 
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the  same  thing ;  thus,  decies,  vicies,  vel  vigesies,  sc.  sestertium  ; 
expressed  more  fully,  decles  centena,  sc.  millia  sestertium, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335.  and  completely,  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  10.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies  €ris,  sc.  centena  mi  Ilia 
assium,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  For  when  we  say  dent  *ris,  centum 
*ris,  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  tetters,  if  the  letters  have  a 
line  over  them,  centena  mtllia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  numeral  adverbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signifies  the  same 
with  millies  centies,  i.  e.  110,000,000  sestertii  or  nummi,  L. 
888,020:  16  :  8;  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C.  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii,  L.  8 :  17 :  7j» 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units, 
the  second  thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands ;  thus, 
III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  denotes  300,000 ;  12,000,  and  600  H.  S. 
in  all  making  312,600  sestertii,  L.  5047:  3  :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo  XVI. 
DCCCX.  argenti  pondo,  XXII.  LXX.  et  in  numerato,  LXII; 
LXXV.  CCCC.  that  is,  16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070 
pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400  sestertii,  L. 
50,741  :  10  :  2$.  But  these  sums  are  otherwise  marked  thus, 
auri  pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.  argenti  XXII.  M.  LXX.  et 

in  numerato  LXII.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that 
is,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii, 
Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the 
like,  it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands 
for  so  many  sestertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
decern  sestertia,  &c  But  sestertium,  when  joined  with  decies 
or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and  is 
a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  centies  sestertium,  i.e. 
decies  centum  vel  decies  centena  ?nillia  sestertium  v.  sestertiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents  ;  thus, 
decern  millia  taient&m,  and  sestertium  bis  millies  et  quadringen- 
ties,  are  equivalent,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  8.  So  100  talents  and 
600,000  denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv.  50 — or  by  pounds,  (LIBRiE 
pondo,  i.  e.  ponder e  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often 
joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  -weight;  and  when  PONDO  is 
put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound  or  pounds; 
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it  is  supposed  even  then  by  the  best  critics  to  be  in  the  ablative, 
and  to  have  libra  or  libra  understood.  (See  Gronovius  de  pec, 
vet.%  PlauU  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Pud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men,  iii.  3.  3. 
18.  Macrob,  Sat,  iii.  15.  Columel,  xii.  20.  28.  Liv,  xxvi.  47. 
in,  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.  23.  GelL  ii.  24.  xx.  1.  6Vc.  Cluent.  64.  7>z- 
ven*.  ii.  40.  Par  ad,  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  about  L.  3  Sterling ;  the  talent ,  nearly  L.  193. 

But  the  common  computation  was  bv  sestertii  or  nummi, 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  mo- 
ney one  penny  3|  farthings  ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victoriatus, 
3d.  3$  q.  a  DENARIUS,  7d.  3q.  the  AUREUS,  or  gold 
coin,  16  s«  l^d.  a  SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  sestertii, 
L.  8:  1:  5£. — ten  sestertii.  Is.  7d.  l^q. — an  hundred  sestertii, 
16s.  Id.  3q. — ten  sestertia,  or  10,000  sestertii, 1*,  80:  14:7. — 
an  hundred  sestertia,ve\  decies  sestertium,ve\  decies'Ceiitenamil- 
Ha  numm&m,  v.  sestertium,  or  100,000  sestertii,  L.  8072 :  8  : 4. 
— Centies,  vel  Centies  II.  S,  L,  80,729  :  3  :  4; — Millies  H, 
S,  L.  807,291 :  13:4; — Millies  Centies  H,  S.  L.  888,020:  16: 
8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances 
on  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  mitlies,  i.  e. 
L.  1,614,583:  6:  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household-fur- 
niture, Plin,  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at  as 
much  more,  (alterum  tantum).  In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no 
one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army, 
Cic,  Off",  i.  8.  or  a  legion,  Plin,  xxxiii.  10. — Seneca,  ter  millies, 
L.  2,421,875,  Tacit,  Ann,  xiii.  42. — Pallas  the  freedman  of 
Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id.  xii.  53. — Lentulus  the  augur, 

rter  millies,  L,  3,229,166:  13:4.  Senec.  debenef.  ii.  27. — 
Csecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he  had  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4116 
slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle,  and  in 
ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  L.  484,375,  Plin.  ib, 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater 
decies  millies,  L.  32,291,666:  13:4.  Suet.  Aug.  ult.  He  1;  ft 
in  legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadrin- 
genties,  and  to  the  tribes  or  poorer  citizens,  (tribubus  vel 
pleb't),  Tricies  quinquies,  Suet,  ibid  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  septies  millies,  L. 
21,796,875,  which  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one 
year,  Suet,  Cal,  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quudringniiies 

millies, 
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miliies,  L.  322,916,666:  13:4,  an  immense  sum!  more  than 
half  the  national  debt  of  Britain!  Suet.  Vesp.  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  septin- 
genties,  L.  565,104:  3:  4,  Phn.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Caesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents, 
L.  251,875,  Plut.  When,  after  his  prsetorship,  he  set  out  for 
Spain,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Bis  miliies  et  quingenties 
&ibi  deesse,  ut  nihil  haberet,\.  e.  That  he  was  L.  2,01 8,229 : 3 :  <U 
worse  than  nothing.  A  sum  hardly  credible!  Appian.  de 
bell.  civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first  entered  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the  treasury  L.  1,095,979, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
above  L.  4,843,750,  (amplius  sexies  miliies).  Veil.  ii.  56.  He 
rs  said  to  have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcentics  sestertium, 
L.  484,373,  Dio,  xl.  60.  Val.  Max.  ix.  i.  6.  Vel.  Pat.  ii.  48. 
and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulas,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus, 
A.  704.  by  1500  talents,  about  L.  279,500,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
443.  Plutarch,  in  C*s.  &f  Pomp.  fcr"  Suet.  C*s.  29.  Of  Curio 
Lucan  says,  Hie  vendidit  urbem,  iv.  ult.  Fenali  Curio  lingua,  u 
269.  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought,  Vendidit  hicauro  patrtam,  JEn* 
vL  621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in 
Africa,  Dio,  xli.  42.  Lybicas  en  nobile  corpus  pascit  aves  ! 
nulla  contectus  Curio  busto,  Lucan.  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Ca?sar  was  killed, 
owed  quadringenties,  L.  322,916 : 13  :  4,  which  he  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.  and  squandered  of  the 
public  money,  sestertium  septics  miliies,  L.  5,651,041  :  13:4, 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  sestertium  miliies,  in  Caecil.  5.  but  afterwards  ex- 
acted only  quadringenties,  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenties  sestertium,  L. 
484,375  ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  miliies  in  culinam  consump- 
sit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, found  that  he  had  remaining  only  sestertium  centies,  L. 
80,729  :  3  :  4 ;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live  upon, 
and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poison,  Senec.  consoL  ad  Hefo. 
10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio,  Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress, 
jewels  to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertium,  L.  32,201  : 
13:4,  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  quadringenties  sestertium, 
L.  322,916 :  13  :  4.  Plin.  x.  35.  s.  57. 

Julius 
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Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
with  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  sestertiof  L.  48,417 :  10.  Suet  C*s. 
SO.  Cleopatra  at  a  feast  with  Antony  swallowed  a  pearl  dis- 
solved in  vinegar  worth  centies,  H.  S.  L.  80,729 :  3  : 4  ;  Plin* 
ibid.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsopus,  the  tra- 
gedian, swallowed  one  worth  decies,  L.  8072 :  18  :  4.  Val. 
Max.  ix.  1.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.    So  Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  jfisop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred  ses- 
tertia,  Plin.  x.  51.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centies  H.  S. — L.  80,729 :  3  :  4. 
Senec.  Helv.  9.  and  Heliogabalus,  t rides  H.S. — L.  24,218 :  15. 
Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo,  was  50,000  drachma,  L.  1614 :  1 1  :  8.  Plutarch, 
in  Lucull. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes 
very  expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him 
H.  S.  decies  ;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed 
money  for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricics  quinquies,  L.  24,218 :  15. 
Plin.  xiii.  1 S.  vii.  38.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M •  Livius 
Drusus ;  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him 
in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook 
him,  answered,  "  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
u  that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing,"  Fell.  Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii, 
L.  3527:  17  :  3 J.  Cic.  Att.  i.  13. 

Domitius  estimated  his  house  sexagies  sestertio,  i.  e.  at  L. 
48*437  :  10.  Vai.  Max.  ix.  1.  5.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost 
centies  et  quadragies  octies,  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S. 
L.  32,291  :  13  :  4.  Plin.  ix.  55.  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for 
the  same  sum,  Ibid.  54. 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  mi  Ilia  nummum,  L. 
16  :  2 :  11.  from  Suet.  C*s.  38.  That  of  Celius  was  xxx  mil- 
lia  nummum,  L.  242 :  3  :  9.  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Cel.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  V\ 
myriads  of  drachm*,  L.  2421  :  17:6.  was  not  long  after  pur- 
chased by  Lucullus  for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachm*,  L. 
16,152  :  5  :  10.  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Consul- 
ship, was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome  ;  in  the  space 
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of  35  years,  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank,  (centesimum  locum 
non  obtinuit)*  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
slaves,  he  lost  H,  S.  m'dlies,  L.  807,291  :  13  : 4.  ibid. 

The  golden  house  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it 
quingenties  H,  S.  L,  403,645  : 16 :  8.  Plin.  ibid. 


The  INTEREST  of  MONEY. 


THE  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  firms; 
or  USUR  A,  fructus,  merces,  vel  impendium  ;  the  capi- 
tal, CAPUT  or  sors  /  also  Focnus,  which  is  put  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit,  Ann,  vi.  17.  Cic.  Att.  i.  12. 
v.  21.  vi.  1.  2. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred y 
it  was  called  USUR  A  CENTESIM  A,  because  in  an  hundred 
months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usuRvE. 
This  we  call  12  per  cent*  per  annum,  as  Pliny,  duodenis  assibus 
debere  vel  mutuari,  Ep.  x.  62.  v.  55.  centesimas  computare,  Id, 
ix.  28.  which  was  usually  the  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  first  Empe- 
rors. Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted,  bin*  ccntcsi- 
/w<f,  24  per  cent,  and  even  48  per  cent,  quatern*  centesim*y  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demand- 
ed 60  per  cent. ;  &tiinas  hie  capiti  mer  cedes  exsecat;  i.  e.  quintu- 
p lines  usuras  exigit,  vel  quinis  centesimis  fcenerat,  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Centesim* 
renovat*,  Cic.  Ibid,  or  ANATOCISMUS  anniversarius, 
compound  interest,  Id,  v.  21,  if  not,  centesim* per  petit* ;  or 
foenus  perpctuum*  Ibid. 

UsurjE  semisses,  six  per  cent. ;  trientes,  four  per  cent. ;  qua- 
drantes,  three  per  cent. ;  besses,  eight  per  cent.,  &Pc.  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  15.  Pers.  v.  149.  usur*  legitim*  vel  licit  ry  legal  interest; 
illicit*  vel  i/legitim*,  illegal,  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug.  39. 

Usura  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fcbnus  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  only  one  per 
cent,  foenus  unciarium  vel  unci^c  usurje,  Tacit.  Ann,  vi. 
16.  See  Lex  Duilia  M^nia),  which  some  make  the  same 
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with  usura  centesima ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  Fee- 
nus  Semunciarium,  Id.  et  Liv.  vii.  27.  but  these,  and  other 
regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  usurers,  (Foenerato- 
res),  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24.  &  25.  Sail.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii. 
28.  xxxv.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A.  795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to  4  per 
cent.  Dio,  li.  21. 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  Men- 
sari  i  vel  Trapezit*,  Argentarii,  Nummularii,  vel  Colly- 
bistt,  Liv.  vii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  some- 
times appointed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxiii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest,was  said  Pecnniam 
alicui  v.  apud aliquem  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr.  i.  36. 
ponere,  collocarey  &c.  when  he  called  it  in,  relegere,  Horat. 
Epod.  2.  ult. 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of 
a  banker,  Cic.  C*cin.  6.  (jnforo.  et  de  mens*  scripture  magis 
quam  ex  area  domoque,  vel  cista  pecunia  numerabatur.  Donat. 
in  Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  4.  1 3.)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  {Tabu}*  vel  codices accepti et expensi ;  mens*  rationes)^ 
were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid,  hence  Acceptum  rrjbrre,  Cic. 
and  among  later  writers,  acceptum  ferre,  to  mark  on  the  debt- 
or side,  as  received  ;  Acceptilatio,  a  form  of  freeing  one 
from  an  obligation  without  payment :  Expensum  ferre,  to  mark 
down  on  the  Creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given  away ;  Expensi  la- 
th, the  act  of  doing  so :  Ratio  accepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos 
convenit,  our  accounts  agree,  Plant.  Most.  i.  3.  146.  In  rati- 
onem  inducere  vel  in  tabu/is  rationem  scribere,  to  state  an  ac- 
count, Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.  And  because  this  was  done  by  writ- 
ing down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the 
banker's  books ;  hence  scribere  nummos  alicui)  i.  e.  se  per 
scriptum  v.  chirographum  obligare  ut  solvate  to  promise  to  pay, 
PlauU  Asin.  ii.  4.  34.  rationem  accepti  scribere,  to  borrow,  Id. 
True.  iv.  2.  36.  rescribere,  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has 
received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  76.  so  per- 
scribere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  30.  Cic.  Att.  ix. 
12.  Flacc.  19.  whence  perscriptio,  an  assignment  or  an  or- 
der on  a  banker,  Cic.  Or  at.  i.  58.  Att.  iv.  ult.  Phil.  v.  4.  Flacc, 
30.  Att.  xii.  51.  Hence  also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for 
the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  article  of  an  account.  NO- 
MINA facere,  to  contract  debt,  Senec.  ben.  i.  1.  to  give  se- 
curity for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's  books, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  or  to  accept  such  security,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23. 
exigere,  to  demand  payment,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  So  appellare 
de  nominey  Att.  v.  29.  dissolvere,  to  discharge,  to  pay,  Id. 
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Plane.  28.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  expungere,  Plaut.  Cist*  i.  3. 41. 
Explicare,  Att.  13.  29.  Expedite,  16.  6.  Transcribere  nomina 
in  alios,  to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Liv.  35.  7. 
Pecwiia  ei  est  in  nominibus,  is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  7.  Top.  3. 
In  codieis  extrema  cera  nomen  infimum  in  flagitiosa  lituro,  the 
last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  36.  Rationum  nomina,  articles  of  accounts,  lb.  39. 
In  tabulas  nomen  refer  re,  to  enter  a  sum  received,  Multis  Verri 
nominibus  acceptum  referre,  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side 
many  articles  or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid.  Hinc  ratio 
aim  Curtiis,  multis  nominibus,  quorum  in  tabulis  iste  habet 
nullum,  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expensum  tulit  Verres,  Ibid.  Hence 
Cicero  pleading  against  Verres  often  says,  Regit  a  nomina, 
i.  e.  res,  personas,  cans  as  y  in  quas  illeaut  quibus  expensum  tu- 
lit, the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  accounts,  Ascon. 
Certis  nominibus  pecuniam  debere,  on  certain  account,  Cic. 
£>idnct.  11.  Non  refert  parva  nomina  in  codices,  small  sums, 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  1.  Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere, 
tomorrow  many  sums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Verr  ii.  76.  Per- 
muka  nomina,  many  articles,  lb.  5.— Likewise  for  a  debtor  ; 
Ego  bonum  nomen  existimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  6.  Optima  nomina  non  appellando  jiunt  mala, 
Colum.  i.  7.  Bono  nomine  centesimis  contentus  erat,  non  bono 
quaternas  centesimas  sperabat,  12  per  cent,  from  a  good  debtor, 
48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  Nomina  sectatur  tironum,  i.  e. 
ut  debitores  faciat  venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors,  a  thing 
forbidden  by  law,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  16.  Cautos  nominibus 
certis  expendere  nummos,  i.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus 
vel  debitoribus  dare,  to  lend  on  security  to  good  debtors,  Id. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  105.  Locare  nomen  sponsu  improbo,  to  become  sure- 
ty with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phttdr.  i.  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  tristes,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  celeres,  Ovid, 
rented.  Amor.  561.  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded 
were  marked,  was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Scnec.  bene/. 
L  2.  vii.  10.  Ep.  14.  87. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  &c. 


THE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits, 
paces,  stadia>  and  miles. 

The 
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The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  DIGITUS, 
a  digit,  or  finger's  breadth  ;  Pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch  :  PALMUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (zr)  4 
digiti,  or  3  inches  ;  PES,  a  foot,  z=.  16  digits  or  12  inches  ; 
Palmipfs,  a  foot  and  an  hand-breadth  ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit, 
from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of 
,  the  middle  finger,  ~li  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well  propor- 
tioned man's  stature  ;  PASSUS,  a  pace,  =5  feet,  including 
a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the  foot  is 
taken  up,  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  ordi- 
nary pace,  gradus  vel  gressus.  A  pole  ten  feet  long  (decern- 
pedd)  was  called  Pertjca,  a  perch  (quasi  Portica,  a  portan- 

do.)    The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16|  feet.  Una  pertica* 

tractate,  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  same 
manner,  Plin.  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into 4  palmi,  or  hand-breadths, 
12 pollices, or  thumb-breadths, and  1 6  digiti,or  finger-breadths: 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns,  (Jiordei 
grand),  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  2.  But  the  English  make 
their  inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as  ;  thus,  dodrans,  vel  spit  ham  a,  9 
pollices,  or  unci*,  inches,  Suet.  Aug.  79.  Plin.  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v  -uni)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  (sesquipes),  2  spithama,  6  palmi,  18  pollices,  or  24  digiti. 
PASSUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  Plin*  iu 
23.  125.  Passus  or  625  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong; 
and  8  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLI- 
ARIUM,  vel  -re;  vel  MILLE,  sc.  passus  v.  passuum;  Cic. 
Caecin.  10.  Att.  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga  ;  and 
2  parasangs,  Schoenos,  Herodot.  ii.  16.  but  others  differ, 
Plin.  v.  10.  xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM,  quod  uno  jugo  bourn  in  die 
exarari  potest,  Plin.  xviii.  3.)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth  ;  tnat  is,  28,800  square  feet,  Quinctil.  i.  10. 
42.  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  10.  1.  &c.  x 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  ojjadratus,  consist- 
ing of  120  feet  square  ;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum 
aratro  uno  impetu  justo  vel  protelo,  i.  e.  uno  tractu  vel  tenore, 
at  one  stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  1.  3.  36.  non  strigantes,  without  rest- 
ing, Plin.  Id.  19.  s.  49.  Senec.  ep.  31.  Phtdr.  iii.  6.  9.) 

Aa 
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An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet 
in  length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots 
acre  is  somewhat  more  than  one  fifth  larger. 

The  Jugerum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as;. 
hence  uncia  agri>  the  12th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de  P.  R. 
i.  10. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 


THE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
Roman  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  (ex  et  ?>f»> 
quod  vas  ejus  mensur*  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansis),  called 
also  quADRANTAL,  or  cadus,  and  by  the  Greeks,  tnetreta  or 
ceramium,  a  cubit  foot,  containing  2  urna,  3  modit,  8  congiij 
48  sextarii,  and  96  heminae,  or  cotjjU.  But  the  Attic  amphora, 
(xa&or,  or  metretaj)  contained  2  t/r/j<r,  and  72  sextarii. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkin  and 
a  half  Scots. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemina,  4  quartarii,  8  acetabular 
and  1 2  cyathi%  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  as  ;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes,  quad' 
rantes,  trientes,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which 
they  contained.    See  p.  455. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  ligul*  vel  UnguU,  or  cochlearia,  spoonfuls,  Co- 
lumel.  xii.  21.  Plin.  xx.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  120. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cu- 
bic half  foot,  or  to  6  sextariu  This  measure  of  oil  or  wineT 
used  anciendy  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading 
men  among  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence 
CONGIAR1UM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or 
oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv,  xxxvii.  57.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  45. 
Suet.  C*s.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  31. 
Suet.  C*s.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.  or  privately  to  an 
individual,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  1.  Att.  x.  7.  Suet.  Vesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,Swef. 
CaL  46.  Ner.  7.  Plin.  paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  some- 
times also  coKGiARiUM,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  Curt.  vi.  2. 
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The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to 
be  called  Heminaria,  QuinctiL  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphora,  was  80 
Roman  pounds ;  in  a  congius,  10  pounds ;  and  m  a  sextarius, 
1  pound  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans, 
was  the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphor*. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Ctcubus  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3  j  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vine- 
yard 300  nummi,  or  75  denarii,  each  culeus,  i.  e.  L.  2 :  8 :  5  J, 
sterling,  about  a  half-penny  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4. 
ColumelL  iii.  3.  , 

MODIUS,  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  was  the  third 
part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English. 
A  modius  of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  libra,  Plin.  xviii. 
7.  Five  modii  of  wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre ;  six  of 
barley  and  beans  ;  and  three  of  pease,  lb,  24.  Six  modii  were 
called  MEDIMNUS,  vel  -urn,  an  Attic  measure,  Nep,  Attic* 
2.  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  45.  47. 49.  &c. 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 


MEN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant 
of  alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing 
is  a  constant  mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of 
this  art,  men  employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  important  events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars,  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games 
and  festivals ;  and  what  was  most  universal,  by  historical 
songs,  Tacit,  de  Mor,  Germ,  2. 

The  first  attempt  toward  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  fi- 
gure of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice 
of  it  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large 
cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 

The 
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The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  call- 
ed Hieroglyphics,  (from  sacred,  and  yXu^w,  to  carve,) 
whereby  they  represented  several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phconicians  contended  about  the  honour 
of  having  invented  letters,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  14.  Plin.  vii.  56. 
Lucan.  \iu  220. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
near  1500  years  before  Christ,  Herodot.  v.  58.  then  only  sixteen 
in  number,  *,  /3»  y>  5,  i,  <,  x,  x,  »,  o,  if,  f,  t,  v.  To  these, 
four  were  added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
9>  ?»  V*  x»  anc*  *°ur  afterwards  by  Simonides,  I,  4^  *>  Plin. 
vii.  56.  s.  57.  Hygvufab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  E  vander  from  Greece, 
Ibid,  fc?  Liv.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of 
the  same  form  with  the  Greek,  Tacit,  ibid.  Plin.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  but  most  horizontally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  As  Syrians,  &c.  Some 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  like  cattle 
ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks ;  hence  this  manner  of  writing 
was  called  famrpp&lu  But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and 
bricks,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.  Lucan.  iii. 
223.  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1.  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32. 
•—then  plates  of  brass,  Liv.  iii.  57.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.  or  of 
lead,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job  xix.  24.  and  wooden  tablets, 
Isaiah  xxx.  8.  Horat.  art.  p.  399.  Gell.  ii.  12.  On  these,  all 
public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic.  Font.  14.  Liv. 
Vi.  20.  Plin.  pan.  54.  Horat.  od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the  art  of 
writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  th€ 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees  ;  whence  leaves  of  paper, 
(chart*,  folia,  vcl  plagulc),  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves 
of  trees  are  still  used  for  writing,  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Liv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  with 
wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pa- 
per first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an  ^Egyptian  plant 
or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -umy  whence  our  word  paper; 
or  BIBLOS,  whence  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 
coats  or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they 
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separated  with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (philyr*, 
vel  ached*),  was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  pla- 
*  ced  above  it  across.  The  one  was  called  stamen,  and  the 
other  aubtemen,  as  the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  web.  Being 
moistened  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  {plagulc,  vel  ached*), 
thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never 
more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll, 
Piin,  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  sizes  and  qualities. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or 
some  other  animal :  hence  charta  dentata,  smooth,  polished, 
Cic*  ^jjr.  ii.  15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after 
Augustus,  Augusta  regia;  the  next  Livi'ana  j  the  third 
Hxeratica,  which  used  anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the  fin- 
est kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sacred  volumes.  The  Em- 
peror Claudius  introduced  some  alteration,  so  that  the  finest 
paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior  kinds 
were  called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneotica,  from  places  in 
iEgypt  where  paper  was  made;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius, 
who  had  a  noted  manufactory  {officina)  for  dressing  ./Egyptian 
paper  at  Rome,  Piin.  tb. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  (jnvolucra  vel  aegea- 
tria,  sing.  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly 
by  merchants  for  packing  goods,  Piin.  xiii.  12. ;  coarse  and 
spongy  paper,  Scabra  Bibulaque,  Piin.  ep.  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLL  A, 
sc.  charta,  as  we  say,  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing 
written  on  it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen,  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Att. 
xiii.  25.  xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  li- 
brary, the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for 
writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
M  EN  A,  sc.  charta,  vel  Membrana,  parchment  Hence  also 
Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  quatuor  hq&qlm,  i.  e. 
libri  e  membranis  facti,  Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  3<pS«f«u,  i.  e. 
pellea,  by  a  metonymy,  for  libri  pellibua  tecti,  vel  in  pellibus 
acripti.  See  Monutius.  Diputuera  Jovia  is  the  register  book 
of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose 
milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to 
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have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb, 
Diphtheram  sero  Jupiter  inspexit ;  and  Antiquiora  diphthera, 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  PoUuc.  Sui.  15.  JFJian.  ix.  3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  RuU.  proL  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment  ;  of  calves 
VELLUM,  {quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  corium). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 
on  parchment ;  few  on  the  papyrus* 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire  bemg  stopt,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  the  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  or  silk,  [charta  bombycind),  was  invented  in  the  east 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarse 
brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588; 
for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690 ;  before  which  time  about 
L.  100,000  sterling,  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for 
these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &e.  was  an  iron  pen- 
cil, with  a  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM. 
Hence  Stilo  abstineoy  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  21.  On 
paper  or  parchment,  they  used  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in 
the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  Arundo, fistula 
vel  carina,  which  they  dipt  in  ink,  (atramento  intingebani),  as 
we  do  our  pens,  Cic.  At.  vi.  8.  Ad.  ^.  fr.  ii.  15.  Pers.  iii. 
11.  and  14.  Horat.  Art.  p.  246.  Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib.  because 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal 
itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  de  nat. 
£>.  ii.  20.  Ovid.  Halieut.  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was 
broad  at  one  end  ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any 
thing,  they  turned  the  stilus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew  :  hence  s*pe  sti- 
lum  vertas,  make  frequent  corrections,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when 
anv  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  published,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than 
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on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping 
the  reed  in  ink,  ^tiinctilian.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file,  (lima  labor)  ;  hence  opus  limare,  to  polish,  Cic.  Oral. 
i.  25.  limare  de  aliquo,  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Id.  Hi.  9.  su- 
premam  limam  oferiri,  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin.  ep.  viii. 
5.  limd  mordacius  uti,  to  correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Pont. 
i.  5.  19.  Liber  rasns  limd  amid,  polished  by  the  correction  of  a 
friend,  Id.  ii.  4.  1 7.  ultima  lima  defuit  meis  scriptis,  Ovid.  Trist. 
i.  6. 30.  i.  e.  summa  manus  operi  defuit  vel  non  imposita  est*  the 
last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it  was  not  finished  ;  metaph. 
vel  translat.  a pictura,  quam  manus complet  atque  omat  supremo, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  572.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus, 
Et  male  tomatos  (some  read  formatos)  incudi  reddere  versus,  to 
alter,  to  correct,  Horat.  Art.  p.  441.  uno  opere  eandem  incudem 
diem  noctemque  tundere,  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing, 
Cic.  Orat.  ii.  39.  Ablatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  illud,  the 
work  was  published  in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid.  ibid.  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  (charta  deletitid)  called  Palimsestos,  (a 
rursus,  et  4^**,  rado),  vel  palinxestus,  {a  rado),  on  which 
they  might  easily  erase  (delere)  what  was  written,  and  write 
it  anew,  Martial*  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18.  But  it  seems 
this  might  have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art. 
p.  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  interlining, 


The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
-orum),  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a 
fair  copy  ;  of  an  account,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  (tit  ex 
its  just*  tabuU  confeerentur),  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  &  3.  Hence 
referre  in  adversaria,  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  ib. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per or  parchment,  and  always  joined  (agglutinabani)  one 
sheet  (scheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what 
they  had  to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff; 
hence  VOLUME N,  a  volume,  or  scroll ;  evolvere  librum,  to 
open  a  book  to  read,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  1 1.  Top.  9.  animi  sui  com" 
plicatam  notionem  evolvere,  to  unfold,  to  explain,  Off.  iii.  1 9. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so 
that  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes 
as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamor- 
phoses, mutate  ter  quinque  volumina  forma,  Trist.  i.  1.  117.  So 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  3.  Att.  ix.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  17.    When  the  book 
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was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ;  thus, 
Studiosi  tresy  i.  e.  three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in  sex  volumina 
propter  ampHtudinem  divisi,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  Sometimes  a  work, 
consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in  one  volume  ;  thus, 
Homerus  totus  inuno  voluminey  i.  e.  forty-eight  books,  Ulpian. 
/.  52.  D.  de  legat.  iii.  Hence  annosa  volumina  vatum,  aged 
books,  HoraU  ep.  ii.  1.  26.  Peragere  volumina,  to  compose, 
Plin.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  cpmposing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides 
(in  utraque  patina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.  i.  e.  scriptus  et  in 
tergo,  (ex  owic^o,  a  tergo,  et  scribo^)  Juvenal.  i.  1.  6. 

in  charta  aversa,  Martial,  viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters, 
(minutissimisy  sc.  Uteris),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (bulla) 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  out- 
side, for  security  and  ornament,  (ad  conservationem  et  orna- 
tum)  called  UM  BILICUS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  human  body ;  hence  Ad  umbilicum  adducere,  to  finish, 
HoraU  epod.  xiv.  8.  ad  umbilicos  pervenire,  Martial,  iv.  91. 
Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  roll,  Schol.  in  Horat.  but  others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick, 
(bacillus,  vel  surculus,  on  which  the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather 
at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  8.  Martial,  xi. 
108.  hence  we  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plur.  Catull.  xx.  7. 
Martial,  i.  67.  iii.  2.  5.  6.  viii.  61.  and  in  Statius,  Silv.  iv.  9. 
8.  bints  umbilici s  decoratus  liber. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  navel 
in  English  ;  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Grtci*,  Liv.  xxxv.  18.— 41. 
23.  orbis  terrarum,  Id.  xxxviii.  47.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  48.  Cutili*  lacus,  in  quo  fiuctuet  insula,  Italia  umbi- 
licus, Plin.  iii.  IS.  s.  17.  and  /or  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Or  at. 
ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel - 
(quod  non  majores,  erant  quam  qua?  pugno,  vel  pugillo  compre- 
liendcrentur,\'<z\  quod  in  its  stilo  pungendo  scribebatur),  by  Ho- 
mer, v»*xMSy  11.  vi.  169.  hence  said  to  have  been  in  use  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  on  which  they 
marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  Plin.  ep.  i.  6.  Ovid. 
Met.  ix.  520.  either  with  their  own  hand,  Plin.  viii.  9.  or  by 
means  of  a  slave,  called  from  his  office,  NOTARIUS,  Id.  iii. 
j.  or  Ta ecllakius,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  4. 
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The  pugillares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  7.  Martial*  xiv.  3.  contain- 
ing two  (duplices,  Wtv^oi),  three,  four,  five,  or  more  leaves, 
Martial,  ib.  with  a  small  margin,  raised  all  around,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still  remain.  They  wrote 
on  them,  (exarabanf)  with  a  stilus;  hence  Ceris  et  stylo  incum* 
bere,  for  in  pugillaribus  scribere,  Plin.  ep.  vii.  27.  Remittere 
stilum,  to  give  over  writing,  ib* 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14-.  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
used  the  graphium  or  stilus,  as  a  weapon,  Suet.  Cas.  82.  C.  28. 
CI.  15.  35.  Senec.  de  clem*  t.  14.  which  they  carried  in  a  case, 
(theca  calamaria  aut  graphiaria,  vc\graphtarium)yMarUal.x\v. 
21.    Hence  probably  the  stiletto  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS,  vel  -umy  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  17.  Aug.  87.  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  hand- 
writing, Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.  Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  21.  Att.  ii.  20.  NaU 
D.  ii.  74.  Versus  ipsius  chirographo  scripti,  with  his  own  hand, 
Suet,  Ner.  52.  Chirographum  a  lieu  jus  imitari.  Id.  Aug.  64. 
Tit.  3. 

But  chirographum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation 
which  a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137.  Suet.  Cal.  11.  When 
the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it 
kept  by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  employer, 
&c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -mj,  vel  -am,  Ascon.  in 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  1.  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport 
or  furlough,  Plaut.  Capt.  ii.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  t;<?/CAPSA,  an  escritoir, 
a  box  or  case,  (arculay  vel  lotulus),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  f.  4.  22. 
and  10.  63.  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of 
rank  to  school,  Juvenal,  x.  117.  called  Capsarius,  Suet.  Ner. 
36.  or  Libraries,  Id.  CI.  35.  together  with  the  private  in- 
structor, Padagogus,  Ibid,  also  for  the  most  part  of  servile 
condition,  Plaut.  Bacch.  1.  2.  distinguished  from  the  public 
teacher, called  PRECEPTOR,  Plin.  ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.  de  Ira, 
ii.  22.  Doctor,  vel  M agister,  Id.  paneg.  47.  but  not  pro- 
perly Dominus,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  some- 
times was,  Suet.  Ql.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87.  especially  to  a  per- 
son whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us, 
Senec.  ep.  iii.  47.  thus,  Domina  is  used  ironically,  for  mistress 
or  madam,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  15.  Augustus  would  not  allow 
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himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet.  53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id.  2T. 
because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  master  of  slaves,  (qui  do- 
mi  praest,  vel  imperat),  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  33.  An  under-teacher 
was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  sachels  and  books  them- 
selves, (l*vo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 
74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and 
not  bv  that  of  a  transcriber,  (manu  librarii),  it  was  called 
AUTOGRAPHUS,«Ste*.  Aug.  71.  87.  or  IdiogrZphus,  Gell. 
ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  or 
his  actions,  were  called  Commentaaii,  C*s.  fcf  Cic.  Brut.  75. 
Suet.  C*s.  56.  Tib.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials, 
or  journals,  (Diana,  ephemertdes,  acta  dturna,  fcfc.)  Cic.  Fam. 
v.  12.  f.  viii.  11.  Phil.  i.  1.  Vcrr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  xlii. 
6.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  ep.  vi.  22.  x.  96.  Memorandums 
of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book,  were  called  HypomnemH- 
ta,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  14.  21.  Also  Commentaru  electorum  vel 
cxcerptorum,  books  of  extracts  or  common  place-books,  Plin. 
ep.  iii*  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  (bibliopo- 
/<r),  they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice 
stone,  Hor  at.  ep.  i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  Catull.  xx.  8. 
Ti bull.  iii.  1.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed  ;  hence  signata 
volumina,  Uorat.  ep.  i.  13.  so  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  The 
roll  was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment, 
Plin.  xiii.  11.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book  ;  to  which  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20.  13.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast 
on  this  place,  Fient  ex  te  opistographa  liter  arum,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  inscription  wrjtten  on  the  back,  shewed  to  whom 
the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the 
custom  of  dividing  them  into  pages,  (pagin*)y  and  folding 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  book,  or  account  book,  (libellus 
memorialis,  vel  rationalis),  with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books  ; 
whereas  formerly  Consuls  and  Generals,  when  they  wrote  to 
the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  a- cross  the  sheet, 
(transversa*  chartd)^  without  any  distinction  of  pages,  and  roll 
them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet.  Cas.  56.  Hence  after  this  all  ap- 
plications or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from  them 
to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  writ- 
ten and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI,  See  p.  25.  Suet. 
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Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  tf.  15.  Domit.  17.  Mar- 
tial, viii.  31.  82.  or  Codicilli,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib. 
xxii.  42.  Cai.  1 8.  67.  29.  rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied 
chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will,  see  p.  60.  also  to  writing  tables, 
the  same  with  pugillares^  or  to  letters  written  on  them,  Cic. 
Phil.  viii.  10.  Fanu  iv.  12.  vi.  18.  ix.  26.  fr.  ii.  11.  Suet. 
CI.  5.  N.  49.  0 

A  writ  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  libellus  duplicatus,  v el  duorum  foliorum, 
consisting  of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the 
Emperor,  or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call 
Letters  patent ,  i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patent , 
Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben.  vii.  10. 
Suet.  Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7.  given  particularly  to 
public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  have  the  use  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  Plin.  ep.  x.  54. 55. 121 . 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or 
whatever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of 
distinct  leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  (quasi 
CAUDEX,/»A/rrwm  tabularum  contextus,  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  &  Ascon.  in  loc.)  particularly  account- 
books  ;  tabuU,  vel  Codices,  accepti  et  expensi,  Cic.  Rose.  Com. 

i.  2.  &c.  Ver.  ii.  61.  libri  or  libelli.  Thus  we  say,  liber 
and  vohtmeny  of  the  same  thing,  Quinctil.  ix.  4.  f.  liber  gran- 
di  volumine^  Gell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codex.  Legere  vel  recitare 
mum  codicem%  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read 
his  own  law  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (See  p.  90.  & 
177.)  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tri- 
bune, Ascon.  in  Cornel.  Cic.  Vat.  2.  ^uinctil.  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  af- 
ter times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws,&e />.  224. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiE,  Cic.  passim : 
Hence  Quam  vellem  nescire  literas,  I  wish  I  could  not 
write,  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  but  liter*  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (EPISTOL./E,  vel 
ckarta  epistolares),  Cic  used  in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in 
the  singular,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  7.  &  9.  ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix. 
fin.  6f-  xxu  fin.  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39.  Fam. 

ii.  17.  Arch.  8.  Vcrr.  \.  36.  or  for  one's  hand- writing,  (manus), 
Cic  Att.  vii.  2.  But  in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a  let- 
ter of  the  Alphabet. 

Epistol  a  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic. 
fr.  i.-l.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.4.  Codicilli  were  also  given 
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to  those  present,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  55.  So  Libelli, 
Suet.  Aug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  2.  ^fr.  i.  2.  3.  Fam. 
ii.  13.  xi.  25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book, 
Senec.  ep.  45.  tied  them  round  with  a  thread,  (lino  obligabant)^ 
Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  Nep.  Pans.  4. 
Curt.  vii.  2.  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of 
chalk  (cretd),  Cic.  Flacc.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26.  and  sealed  it, 
(obsignabani),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96.  first  wetting  the  ring 
with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it,  Ovid.  Trist.  v. 
4.  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  epistolam  vel  lite- 
ras  rcsignare,  aperire,  vel  solvere,  to  open,  Nep.  Hann.  11.  Cic. 
Att.  xi.  9.  resolvere,  Li  v.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postscript 
remained,  after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  cross- 
wise (transversim)  on  the  margin,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson. 
ep.  20.  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of 
familiarity  or  fondness,  Cic.  &f  Plin.  Martial,  xiv.  11.  if  he 
was  invested  with  an  office,  that  likewise  was  added  ;  but  no 
epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular  friends,  whom  they 
sometimes  called  Humanissimi,  optimi,  dulcissimi,  anim*  su*, 
he.  Cic.  &  Plin.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  die  letter  S  for  SALUTEM,  sc.  dkcity 
wishes  health  ;  as  the  Greek,  x*'eM>  or  the  like  :  So  Horace, 
Ep.  i.  8.  Hence  salutem  alicui  mittere,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1.  39. 
Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  1.,  &c.  multam,  vel  phit 'imam  dicer r, 
adscribere,  dare,  impertire,  nuntiare,  refer  re,  &c.  as  we  express 
it,  to  send  compliments,  &c  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  1.  Att.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciendy  to  begin  with,  Si  vales,  bene  est, 
vel  gaudeo,  ego  valeo,  Seriec.  ep.  i.  15.  Plin.  ep.  i.  11.  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  9.  10.  xiv.  8.  11.  &c.  which  they  often  marked  with 
capital  letters,  Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale, 
Ovid.  Trist.  v.  13.  33.  Cura  ut  valeas;  sometimes  ave 
or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addition,  mi  anihe,  mi 
su  avissime,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name,  as  we  do, 
but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  wrote  ;  as,  Deos  obsecro  ut  te  conservent,  Suet. 
Tib.  21.  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dio,  lvii. 
11.  and  called  Subscriptio,  Suet,  Tib,  32.  The  day  of  the 
month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet.  Aug.  50. 

Letters 
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Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  established 
post.  There  sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter,  sometimes  not,  Plutarch,  in  Dione.  When  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and 
Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they  sent 
to  him  by  means  of  divers,  (urtnatores),  and  so  received  his  an- 
swers, Dio,  xlvi.  36.  Frontin.  iii.  13.  7.  Appian  mentions  let- 
ters inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling  into  a 
besieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio,  xl.  9.  li.  10. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to 
be  kept  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  d  for  A,  e  for  b,  &fc.  Suet. 
Caes.  56.  Dio,  xl.  11.  Augustus  used  the  letter  following, 
Dio,  li.  3.  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for  B ;  for  z,  aa.  Suet.  Aug.  88. 
Isidor.  i.  24.  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing, who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  GclL 
xvii.  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freed  men  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, called  ab  epistolis,  Suet.  Claud.  28.  (a  manu,  vel  a- 
makuenses),  Suet.  Cas.  74.  Aug,  67.  Vesp.  Tit.  i.  3.  and  ac- 
counts, (a  rationibus,  vel  ratiocinatores,  Cic.  Att.  i.  12. 
Suet.  Claud.  28.)  also  who  wrote  short-hand,  ^Actuarii, 
Suet.  Jul*  55.  vel  Notarii,  Senec.  ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one 
could  speak ;  Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  velocior  Hits,  Mar- 
tial, xiv.  208.  on  waxen  tables,  Anson,  ep.  146.  17.  Manil.  iv. 
195.  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  ix.  36.  who 
transcribed  their  books,  (Librarii),  Cic.  Att.  xii.  3.  Liv. 
Xxxviii.  55.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatores,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  4. 
vulgarly  called  librorum  concinnatores  vel  compactores, 
wwyw,  bo©k-binders) ;  polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  (pumice 
poliebant,  vel  lavigabant,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  9.  iii.  1.13.)  anoint- 
ed them  with  the  juice  of  cedar,  (cedro  illinebanf),  to  preserve 
them  from  moths  and  rottenness,  (a  tineis  et  carie),  Ibid.  & 
Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  61.  (hence  carmina 
cedro  linenda,  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat.  art.  p.  332.  So 
Pers.  i.  42.)  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermillion, 
f  Minium,  v.  cinnabaris,  Ovid.  Ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple, 
(coccus  vel  purpura).  Martial,  ib.  red-earth,  or  red-ochre,  (ru- 
br'tcd).  See  p.  223.  who  took  care  of  their  library,  (a  biblio- 
theca),  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies,  (a 
studiis,  Suet.  Cal.  28.)  read  to  them.  (Ana gnostic,  sing,  -es, 
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Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lectores,  Suet* 
Aug.  78.  Plin.  ep.  viii.  1.) 

The  freed-men,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  un- 
der the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power. 
Thus  Narcissus,  the  secretary  (ab  e pis  to  lis,  vel  secretis),  of 
Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  (a  ra- 
tionibus),  Suet.  Claud.  28.  so  the  master  of  requests,  (a  libel- 
lis),  Suet.  Dom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICINA 
chartaria,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  T  A  BERN  A  ; 
and  so  Officii  armorum,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cyclopum, 
workhouses,  Ho  rat,  i.  4.  8.  SAPiENTiiE,  Cic.  legg.  i.  13.  omnium 
arttum^  eloquentix,  vel  dicendiy  schools,  Id.  Orat.  1 3.  Fin.  v.  3. 
But  officina  &?  taberna  are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43. 
s.  60. 

A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise, 
was  called  Apotheca  ;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberna  li- 
braria,  Cit.  Phil.  ii.  9.  or  simply  Lkbraria,  Gell.  v.  4.  Li- 
bra rium,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Cic.  Mil.  12. 

The  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  (bibliopole)  chiefly 
lived,  was  called  Argiletus,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the 
forum  or  street,  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue 
of  the  god  Vertumnus,  HoraU  ep.  i.  20.  1. 

LIBRARIES. 


A GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they 
were  kept,  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library, 

Festus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.  containing  700,000 
volumes,  Gell.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  Plin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  called 
MUSEUM,  (i.  e.  domic  ilium,  specus  vel  templum  musts  dica- 
tum)y  Plin.  ep.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  so- 
ciety (ffwtioi)  of  learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  with  a  covered  walk  and  sweats,  (exedra),  where 
they  might  dispute,  Strab.  17.  An  additional  museum  was 
built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet,  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  used  by 
us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities;  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great 


Libraries. 


A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself, 
Plutarch,  in  C<es.  fcf  Dioy  42.  38.  but  neither  Caesar  himself 
nor  Hirtius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  received  from  Antony 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of  200,000  volumes, 
Plutarch,  in  Anton,  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv. 
2.  in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  Hi.  1. 
71.  on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart,  xii.  3.  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet,  29.  Dioy  liii.  1.  and  an- 
other, in  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  MarcclL  Ovid,  Trist,  Hi.  1.  60.  & 
69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome  ;  in  the  Capitol, 
Suet,  Dom.  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gcll,  xvi.  8.  in  the 
house  of  Tiberius,  Gell,  xiii.  18.  &c.  But  the  chief  was 
the  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell,  xi.  17.  which 
Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Therm*,  Vopisc. 
in  Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Cic,  Fam,  vii.  28. 
§Ufr,  Hi.  4.  Att,  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  Senec.  de  tranq. 
9.  Horat,  od.  i.  29.  13.  particularly  in  their  country  villas.  Cic. 
Fin.  Hi.  2.  Martial,  vii.  16.  Plin,  ep,  H.  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suet.  Tib. 
70.  Plin.  ep.  Hi.  7.  iv.  28.  particularly  of  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.  the  walls  and  roof  with 
glasses,  Boeth.  Consol,  Plin,  xxxvi.  25.  Senec.  ep.  86.  StaU 
Silv,  \.  5.  42.  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases,  (Ar- 
maria vel  caps*),  along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes 
numbered,  Vopisc.  Tac.  8.  called  also  Foruli,  Suet.  Aug.  31. 
JuvenaL  iii.  219.  Loculamenta,  Senec.  tranq.  9.  Nidi, 
Martial,  i.  118.  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  Bibliotheca  ;  Biblio- 
thecarius  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 
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HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


THE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have 
been  nothing  else  but  cottages,  (cast,  vel  tuguria\ 
thatched  with  straw,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CULM  EN, 
the  roof  of  a  house,  (quod  culmis  tegebatur)^  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  6.  iEn.  viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  build- 
ing prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets,  Liv.  v. 
55.  Diodor.  xiv.  116. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction, 
(nulla  distinctione passim  erect*),  Tacit  Ann.  xv.  43.  or  regard 
to  property,  omisso  sui  alienique  discrimine^  adeb  ut  forma  urbis 
esset  occupaU  magis,  auam  divis*  similis\  where  every  one 
built  in  what  part  he  chose,  Liv.  ib.  and  till  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin 
hoards,  (SCANDULjE,  vel  scinduU,  i.  e.  tabeUa,  in parvas 
laminas  seissa-),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorn- 
ed with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to 
boast,  that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  mar- 
ble ;  Mar mor  earn  se  relinquerey  quam  later itiam  accepisset,  Suet. 
Aug.  29.  The  streets,  however,  still  were  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  38.  and  private  houses 
not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous  from  their  height, 
and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  JuvenaL  iii.  193.  &c.  Scalis 
habito  tribus,  sed  altis^  three  stories  high,  Martial,  i.  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more 
than  two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards 
(regiones),  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained 
entire,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  40.  Nero  himself  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  conflagration.  He  beheld  it  from  the 
tower  of  Maecenas :  and,  delighted,  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  of  Troy^  drest  like  an  actor, 
Suet.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39. 40.  44. 
The  citv  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularitv  and  splendor. 
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The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader.  The  areas  of 
the  houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to 
70  feet,  as  under  Augustus,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Each  house 
had  a  portico  before  it,  fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  com- 
municate with  any  other  by  a  common  wall  as  formerly.  It 
behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or 
Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire,  (ignibus  impervius), 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness 
of  the  streets,  and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive 
to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  Ibid, 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  IN- 
SULjE  ;  houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel 
jEdes  private,  Suet.  Ner.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45. 
xv.  41.    See  p.  52. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside 
of  Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
houses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
house,  but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  . 
there  was  an  access  to  it,  Gell.  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Cacin.  12.  PlauU 
Most.  iii.  2.  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero, 
was  so  large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each,  . 
and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city, 
Suet.  Ner.  30.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  or  statue  of  himself, 
of  enormous  magnitude,  120  feet  high.    See  p.  348. 

2.  JANUA,  ostium,  vel  fores,  the  gate,  (Porta  murorum 
et  castrorum  ;  Janua  parietis  et  domorum),  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  G.  ii.  442.  elm,  oak, 
&c.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  487.  Amor.  ii.  1.  25.  sometimes  of  iron, 
Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  21.  or  brass,  Plln.  xxxiv.  3.  and  especially 
in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  56.  Plin.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
they  had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  492.  Sen.  ep.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  with- 
out the  wall,  were  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments  affixed 
to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  Antepagmenta,  Festtts. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  folds 
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(valval,  quodintus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was 
granted  to  any  one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outward ; 
as  to  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice 
conquered  the  Sabines,  (ut  dom&s  eorum  fores  extra  aperiren- 
tur),  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  after  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  whose 
doors  opened  to  the  street,  (in  publicum)  ;  and  when  any  one 
went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by  striking  the  door  on  the 
inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without,  to  keep  at  a  distance : 
Hence  Crepuit  foris,  Concrepuit  a  Glycerio  ostium,  the  door 
of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened  j  Ter. 
And.  iv.  1.  59.  Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  Plaut.  Amph.  1.  2.  34.  This 
the  Greeks  called  %J^i/»  6ipz» ;  and  knocking  from  without, 
xyvTuv,  puhare  vel  pultare. 

A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  puer 
ab  janua,  Nep.  Han.  12.  Claustritumus*  Gell.  xii.  10.  usually 
in  chains,  (catenates),  Columel.  prsef.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  & 
25.  which,  when  emancipated,  he  consecrated  to  the  Lares, 
Horat.  i.  5.  65.  or  to  Saturn,  Mart.  iii.  29.  armed  with  a  staff 
or  rod,  (arundo,  vel  virga)y  Senec.  de  Const.  14.  and  attend- 
ed by  a  dog,  likewise  chained,  Suet.  Vit.  16.  Senec.  de  Ira,  iii. 
37.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  sometimes  this  inscription, 
Cave  canem,  Petron.  29.  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sext. 
Pose.  20.  Arnob.  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning, 
when  the  Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  certain 
number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  and 
then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  Jani- 
trices),  usually  old  women,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  76.  Tibull.  i. 
7.  67.  Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Juvenal. 
ix.  85.  xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on 
Sabbaths,  Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augus- 
tus, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel, 
as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  enemies ;  Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  1.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  s.  39.  hence  Laureate  fores.  Senec. 
ad  Polyb.  35.  Laurigeri  Penates  ;  Martial,  viii.  1.  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his  house  as  being 
the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  Plin*  xvi.  3.  which  honour  Ti- 
berius refused  ;  Suet.  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have 
been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule  ;  and  the 
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civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between  them : 
hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel :  mediamque  tuebere  quercum, 
Met*  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  (pbiccsy  claus- 
tra,  repagula,  vectes)  ;  iron  bolts,  (pessuli)  ;  chains,  Juv.  iii. 
304.  locks,  (sere),  and  keys,  (cloves)  :  Hence  obdere  pessulum 
fortius,  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  37.  occhidere  ostium 
pessulis,  with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  Plaut. 
Aul.  i.  2.  25.  unctnum  immittere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook  ; 
obserare fires,  vel  ostium,  to  lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  6. 25. 
seramponere,  Juvenal,  vi.  34.  apposita  janxia  fulta  scrd%  lock'd, 
Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met. 
X.  384.  excutere poste  seram,  Am.  i.  6.  24.  &c.  it  appears, 
that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels 
(tmpages)  of  the  doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off 
when  the  door  was  opened  as  our  padlocks :  Hence,  et  jaceat 
tacitd  lapsa  catena  serd,  Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  (marculi  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or 
bells  (tintinnabula)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91. 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iii.  35.  Dio,  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
who  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded 
such  as  his  master  directed,  Suet.  Oth.  3.  Senec.  ep.  47.  Some- 
times he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic. 
Orat.  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  521. 

Besides  the  Janitor,  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  per- 
sons who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excubi£, 
vel  custodia),  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  52.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
jfc.n.  vi.  554.  575. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTI- 
CUM,  vel  posticum  ostium,  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  ep. 
i.  5.  31.  or  Pseudothyrvm,  v.  -0/2,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  20.  Red. 
in  Senat.  6.  that  in  the  forepart,  Anticum,  Festus. 

3.  The  Janua,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or 
arched  galleries,  (porticus  tecU  vel  laqueaU),  Ausun.  Idyll. 
x.49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars,  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1. — xxxvi.  2.  &  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM; 
and  the  other  two  sides,  ALjE,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what 
any  one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 
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In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  See  p. 
the  mistress  of  the  family  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought  at 
spinning  and  weaving,  Cic.  Mil.  5.  Nep. pr*f.  (In  medio  tdhim, 
i.  e.  in  atrio,  Liv.  i.  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constitut- 
ed their  chief  employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention,  See 
p.  465.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg. 
JEn.  viii.  408.  ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  appropriated  for  their  working,  (ex  vetcre  more  in  atrio 
teU  texebantur,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  industry 
might  be  conspicuous :  hence  the  qualities  of  a  good  wife, 
(moriger*  uxoris),probitas,  forma,  fides,  fama  pudiciti*,  lanifi- 
caque  manus,  Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3.  xvi.  3.  But  in  after  times, 
women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurious  and  indolent, 
that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc  pleraque 
sic  luxu  et  inertid  defiuunty  ut  ne  lanificii  quidem  curam  suscipere 
ditrnentur,  Columcl.  Proem.  On  this  account,  slaves  onlv 
were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  (Textores  et  tex- 
trices,  lanifici,  et  -a),  and  a  particular  place  appropriated 
to  them,  where  they  wrought,  (textrina,  vel  -um).  Thus 
Verres  appointed  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Phut.  AuL  iii.  5. 
58.  Serv.  in  u£n.  vii.  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  (vestis  lintea), 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.  yet  it  was 
not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  describ- 
ed by  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teas- 
ing, combing,  and  carding  it,  (lanam  carpere,  pectere,  v.  pec- 
tinare,  carminare,  &c.)  spinning  (nere,  poet,  ducere,  vel  tra- 
here)  with  a  distaff,  (colus),  and  spindle,  (fusus),  winding 
or  forming  the  thread  into  clews,  (glomerare)  ;  dyeing,  (tin- 
gere,  fucare,  fuco  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  round 
balls,  (glomerari  in  orbes),  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid.  Met.  19. 
Horat.  ep.  i.  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  (recens  tonsd),  with  its  natural  mois- 
ture, was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Varr.)  so  mutiersuc- 
cida,  plump,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed 
with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being 
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dyed,  ffuvenal.  v.  24.  P/m.  viii.  48.  xxix.  2.  Parr.  /?.  R.  ii. 
11. 

The  loom,  (machina  in  qua  tela  texitur),  or  at  least  that  part 
to  which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder 
or  round  beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  re- 
sembling the  jugum  ignominiosum,  under  which  vanquished 
enemies  were  made  to  pass,  Festus,  fc?  Ltv.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugHmy 
were  called  LICIA  ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  (a  stando)% 
because  the  ancients  stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web 
perpendicularly  (whence  Radio  stantis  (i.  e.  pendentis)  percur- 
rens  stamina  tela,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  275.)  and  wrought  upwards, 
in  altitudinem,  vel  stir  sum  versum,  Festus),  which  method  was 
dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers,  (Linteones)  ;  and  in 
weaving  the  Tunica  Recta,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN,  the  woof  or  weft,  (quasi  subteximen,  vel  substameri), 
some  read  subtegmen,  but  improperly :  the  instrument  which 
separated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed  ; 
which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shut- 
tle ;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the  lay,  Ovid. 
Met.  vi.  53.  vel  Spatha,  Senec,  ep.  91.  When  the  web  was 
woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras, 
of  Turkey  carpetting,  &c.  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode 
of  working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  in- 
strument somewhat  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out, 
made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft  as  the 
moderns  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom, 
vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or 
hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which, 
being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  Treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  some- 
thing similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  LICIA  ;  hence 
Licia  teU  adder  e,  to  prepare  the' web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to 
weave,  Virg.  G,  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of 
the  warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  de- 
pressed ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted :  If,  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  (tria  licia)  of  different  colours 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRI- 
LIX,  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted 
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the  raising  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at 
pleasure,  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix,  Id. 
xii.  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver 
in  cloth :  thus,  Pert  pkturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes,  figured 
with  a  weft  of  gold,  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also 
called  TRAM  A,  Senec.  ep.  91.  Hence  trama  figur*,  skin  and 
bones,  like  a  thread-bare  coat,  Per s.  vi.  73.  but  Servius  makes 
trama  the  same  with  subtemen,  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (acu  pin- 
gere)  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ; 
whence  such  vests  were  called  PhrygionijE,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  74. — the  interweaving  of  gold,  (aurum  intexere),  by  King 
Attalus;  whence  Vestes  AttalicvE,  lb.  &  Propcrt.  iii.  18. 
19. — the  interweaving  of  different  colours  {cobra  diverse* 
picture  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hangings  and  furniture 
of  which  kind  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  (tricliniaria  Baby- 
lonicd)  cost  Nero  L.  32,281  :  13:4.  sterling,  quadragies  ses- 
tertio ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  sestertii, 
Plin.  ibid. — the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once,  (plurimis 
liciis  texere),  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  iEgypt,  which 
produced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  Polymita, 
(e  x  mult  us,  et  Jilum),  lb.  &  Martial,  xiv.  150. 
Isidor.  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  many-leaved 
caatn  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing  silver^  in  cloth  (argentum 
in  fila  deduccre,  et  filis  argenteis  vestimenta  contexere)  was  not 
invented  till  under  the  Greek  emperors ;  when  clothes  of  that 
kind  of  stuff  came  to  be  much  used  under  the  name  of  Ves- 
timenta Syrmatina,  Saimas.  ad  Vopisci  Aurelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FIL.UM,  a 
thread,  is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic.  L*L 
7.  OraU  ii.  22.  iii.  26.  Fam.  ix.  12.  Gel.  xx.  5.  andDUCEREor 
deducere,  to  write  or  compose;  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  thus, 
Tenui  deducta  poemata  fih,  i.  e.  subtiliore  stilo  scripta,  Horat. 
ep.  ii.  1.  225.  So  deductum  dicer e  carmen,  to  sing  a  pastoral 
poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style,  Virg.  eel.  vi.  5. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  1.  10.  18.  ep.  xvii.  88.  Pont.  i.  5.  7.  &  13.  also 
texere,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  ^.fratr.  iii.  5.  and  subtexere,  to 
subjoin,  Tibull.  iv.  1.211. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  jEn.  i.  726.  iii.  353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen, 
(Culina),  Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
cestors, see  p.  31.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 
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Ho  rat,  ep.  u  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.  and  receive  the  sportula. 
See  p.  451* 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate, 
&c.  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  PINA- 
THECA,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,  (vela),  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour ;  whence  they  were  called  amies 
ADMISSIONIS prima, secuncU,  vel  tertia;  which  distinction 
is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Dru- 
sus,  Senec.  de  benef.  vi.  33.  34.  Clem*  i.  10.  Hence  those  who 
admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called 
Ex  officio  ADHissioNis,  Suet.  Vesp.  14.  vel  Admission  ales, 
LampricU  in  Alex.  4.  and  the  chief  of  them,  Magister 
admissionum,  master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc.  Aurelian.  12. 
usually  freed  men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak 
or  wicked  princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  to  take  money 
for  admission,  Senec.  const.  Sapient.  14.  but  not  so  under  good 
princes,  Plin.  paneg.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus  atrium  Li- 
bertatis,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Atrium 
publicum  in  Capitolio,  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire 
was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of 
the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  135.  around  it  the  images  of  the 
Lares  were  placed ;  whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus,  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested 
with  it,  Horat.  sat.  i.  5.  81.  Vttruv.  vii.  3.  hence  also  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  FumosjE,  Cic.  Pis.  1.  JuvenaL 
viii.  8.  and  December  Fumosus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that 
month,  Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  i.  9.  5.  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  1 7.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of 
oil,  (amurcd),  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called 
ligna  ACAPNA,  (ex  a  priv.  et  *onn<K,fumus)>  Mart.  xiii.  15. 
vel  cocta,  ne  fumum  faciant,  Ulpian.  de  legg.  iii.  1.  53.  Cato 
de  R.  R.  c.  130. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  (camlni  portatHesyfor- 
naceSy  vel  -c#/*,  faculty  ignitabula  vel  cscha'r*),  for  carrying 
embers  and  burning  coals,  (prune  vel  car  bones  igniti)yto  warm 
the  different  apartments  ot  a  house,  Suet.  Tib.  74.    Fit.  8. 

which 
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which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Cat.  de  re  rust.  18.    Colum.  xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  convey- 
ing heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals 
affixed  to  the  walls,  {per  tubos  parietibus  imprcssos),  which 
warmed  the  rooms  more  equally,  Senec.  ep.  90.  de  provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
rain-water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was 
called  IMPLUVIUM,br  Compluvium,F  estus-,  Varro  de  L.L. 
iv.  33.  Ascon.  in  Cic  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.  also  C  a  va- 
dium, or  Cavum  adium,  Varr.  ibid.  Plin  ep.  ii.  17.  commonly 
uncovered,  (subdivale) ;  if  not,  from  its  arched  roof,  called 
Testudo,  Varr,  ibid. 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the 
third,  nor  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Atrium,  vi.  4. 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  29.  He  held  the 
first  rank  among  his  fellow  slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  Plant.  Asm. 
ii.  3.  80.  and  exercised  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBI- 
CUL A  dormitoria,  vel  nocturna,  noctis,  et  somni ;  for  there 
were  also  cubicula  diurna,  for  reposing  in  the  day  time,  Plin. 
cp.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining, 
(Procoetum,  vel  Procestrium),  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books, 
inserted  in  the  walls,  {armaria  parieti  insertd),  Id.  ii.  1 7. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  un- 
der lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel 
-it* w,  Tcr.  Heaut.  v.  1 .  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  quid  una  clavi 
clauditur,  Festus  ;  vtlquod  intra  eum  locum  loca  multa  et  cubi- 
cula clausa  sunt,  adhtrentia  triclinio,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii. 
5.  35.)  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26.  Orat. 
ii.  86.  Quinctil.  ix.  2.  Horat.  sat.  ii.  6.  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment 
from  the  men,  called  GYNjECEUM,  (yw«^w),  Cic.  PaiL 
ii.  37.  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
CUBICULARII,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  21.  or  Cubicu- 
lares,  Id.  Ner.  38.  the  chief  of  them,  Propositus  cubi- 
culo,  vel  Decurio  Cubiculariorum,  Suet.  Dom.  16.  & 
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17.  They  were  usually  in  great  favour  with  their  masters, 
and  introduced  such  as  wanted  so  see  them,  Cic.  ibid,  for  the 
Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed  chamber;  the 
doors  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before 
them,  (Jbribus  pratenta  vela),  Tacit.  Ann.  5.  Suet.  CI.  10. 
which  were  drawn  up  (Jevabantur)  when  any  one  entered, 
Senec.  ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Camationes,  C<rnaculaf 
vel  Triclinia.    See  p.  435.  &  436. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  DIjETA, 
Plin,  ep.  ii.  17.  Suet.  CI.  10.  Sometimes  several  apartments 
joined  together,  were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  Plin.  ep. 
ii.  17.  v.  6.  and  a  small  apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be 
joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from  it  at  plea- 
sure, by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  ZOTHECA,  vel 
-culay  Ibid. 

DiiETA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure -house 
in  a  garden:  So  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet,  or 
a  certain  mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att.  iv.  3. 
It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  cubiculum,  Plin.  ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARI- 
UM, Phut.  Mil.  ii.  4. 25.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  appoint- 
ed to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  the  house,  Id.  Ner.  16. 
or  Heliocaminus,  Plin.  ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed  and 
arranged  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different 
taste  of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles,  (tegul*),  of  a 
considerable  breadth  ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in 
Vitruvius  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feet  broad,  (bipedales); 
and  a  garret,  (canaculum),  covered  by  one  tile  ;  Suet.  Gramm. 
11.  When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators 
were  taxed  at  4  obtli  or  10  asses  for  every  tile  on  their  houses, 
whether  their  own  property  or  hired,  Dio,  xlvi.  31.  In  No- 
nius Marcellus  we  read,  In  singulas  tegulas  impositis  sexcentis 
sexcenties  confici  posse,  c.  iv.  93.  But  here  sexcentis  is  supposed 
to  be  by  mistake  for  sex  nummis,  or  singulas  tegulas  to  be  put 
for  singula  tecta,  each  roof. 

The  roofs  (tectu)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
part  of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  Festus,  Virg*  JEn.  i. 
442.  ii.  458.  758.  hence  operi  fastigium  importer*,  to  finish, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  7.  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Qrat.  iii.  46. 
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Qfr.  Hi.  1.  4.  but  particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top 
of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plin. 
paneg.  54.  and  statues  erected,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5. 
Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  Julius  Caesar  might 
add  a  Fastigium  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43. 
which  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpumi  a  dreamt 
had  fallen  down,  Suet.  Jul.  8 1 .  Ptutarch.  in  C*s.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fasti* 
gium  is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  Cloaca  fastigio  ductay 
sloping,  Uv.  i.  38.  So  C*s.  B.  G.  i.  25.  ii.  24*  Fastigatus, 
bending  or  sloping,  Cos.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  sig- 
nification, viz.  the  summit  or  top,  it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank  ,- 
thus,  Curatio  altior  fastigio  suo,  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank, 
Lh.  ii.  27.  Pari  fastigio  stetit,  with  equal  dignity,  Nep.  xxv. 
14.  In  consular e  fastigium  provectus,  to  the  honour  of  consul, 
Veil*  ii.  69.  or  for  any  head  of  discourse  ;  Summaeeqaar fasti- 
gia  rerum,  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances,  Virg.  JEn. 
i.  346.  also  for  depth,  as  altitudo,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  288. 
The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where 
the  beams  joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv.  in  Virg*  JEn. 
ix.  408.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  296.  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space 
above  the  door,  was  also  called  Fastigium,  Virg.  ibid.  But 
any  round  roof  was  called  Tholus,  Martial,  ii.  59.  Vitruv. 
i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  Concave  hemisphere 
of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  282.  &  296.  Whence  Dio  says, 
that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  because  from  the 
roundness  of  its  figure  (9oXo«<&«  o»)  it  resembled  heaven,  the 
abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  offerings  consecrat- 
ed to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.used  to  be  suspended, 
or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg.  ib.  and  on  the  top  of  the  Tholus, 
on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mart.  i.  71.  lO. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  (foramina),  in 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light ;  FENESTRA,  windows,  (from 
fauiw,  ostendo  ;  hence  oculi  et  aures  sunt  quasi  fenestra  animi, 
Cic.  Tusc.  1.  20.)  covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  (bifores 
vaha),  of  wood,  Ovid.  Pont.  in.  5.  Amor.  i.  5.  3.  and  some- 
times a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105.  hence  said  to  be  joined, 
when  shut,  Horat.  i.  25.  Cubiculum  ne  diem  quidem  stntit,  nisi 
apertis  fenestris.  Plin,  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  sometimes  covered  with  a 
net,  (fenestra  reticulat/e,  nequod  animal  maleficum  introire 
queat,  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occasionally  shaded  by  curtains, 
(obductis  velis),  Plin.  ep.  vii.  21. 

Under 
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Under  the  first  Emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a 
certain  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS, 
found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves,  (J*n- 
ditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  crtwtav),  like  slate,  but  not  above  five 
feet  long  each,  Senec.  ep.  90.  Pl'tn.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What 
this  stone  was,  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were 
used  only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec* 
ep.  86.  Nat.  §>.  iv.  13.  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.  5.  Mar- 
tial* viii.  14.  called  Perspicua  oemma,  Ib.  68.  in  porticos, 
Pl'tn.  ep.  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  (/e<f/c<r),  Juvenal,  iv.  21.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used 
for  windows  ;  hence  corneum  specular,  Tert.  de  Anim.  S3. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  (specula,) 
nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Glass  was  first  invented  in  Phcenecia  accidentally  by  mariners 
burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26. 
s.  65. 

Glass  windows  (yitrea  specularid)  are  not  mentioned  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus,  (St* 
Jerome^)  ad  Ezech.  xl.  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177; 
first  made  there,  1558  ;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  look- 
ing glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
their  houses  with  small  pieces  (crust*,  vel  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curiously  joined  to- 
gether, called  pa vimenta  sectili a,  Suet.  Ces.  46.  (Xi9*rrp*T*, 
Varro),  vel  emblem ata  vermiculata,  Cic.  Oral.  iii.  43. 
or  with  small  pebbles,  (calculi,  vel.  tessera,  s.  uU),  dyed  in 
various  colours;  hence  called  Pavimenta  tessellata,  Suet. 
Ib.  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,  Lucan.  x. 
114.  in  after  times,  called  opus  museum,  vel  musivum,  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos,  conse- 
crated to  the  muses,  (mmr'o),  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  The 
walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of  marble,  Ib.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows,  (laqueata  tecta,  Cic. 
legg.  ii.  1.  Laojjearia  vel  lacunaria,  from  lacus or  lacuna, 
the  hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Vtrg".  Mil 
1.  726.)  gilt,  (aurea,  Ibid.  &  Horat.  od.  ii.  18.  inaurata, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  Plin.  xxxv.  1 1  •  s.  40.  Nero 
made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining  room  to  shift  and  exhibit 
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new  appearances,  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  re- 
moved, Sencc.  ep.  90.  Suet*  Ner.  31. 


VILLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 


THE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous 
in  their  country- villas,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  13. 
VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house,  and  its  appurtenan- 
ces, or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  (quasi 
vella,  quo  fructus  vehebant,  &f  undc  vehebant,  cum  vendc- 
rentur.  Van*.  R.  R.  i.  2.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was 
called  VILLICUS;  and  his  wife,  (uxor  libcri,  ct  CONTU- 
Bernalis  servi),  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  was  intro- 
duced, the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a  number  of  buildings 
reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opulent  Roman 
citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  12.  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in 
urbium  modum  exadificatr,  Sallust,  Cat.  12.  Mdificia  priva- 
te laxitatem  urbium  magnarum  vincentia,  Senec.  benef.  vii. 
10.  Ep.  90.  Horat.  od.  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana, 
Rustic  a,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining- 
rooms,  parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks, 
terraces,  (xtjut'i),  &c.  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  rustica  contained  accommodations  for  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen,  stables,  &c.  and  the 
Fructuaria,  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards,  ( fenilia  et palea- 
rid)y  barns,  granaries,  store-houses,  repositories  for  preser- 
ving fruits,  (aporot/teca),  &c.  Columel.  i.  4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name 
of  Villa  rustic  a,  Cat.  de  R.  R.  iii.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6. 
But  the  name  of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  with- 
out the  other  two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius,  Pseudo-urbana  ; 
by  others,  PrjEtorium,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Cal.  37.  Tit.  8. 

In  evenr  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping  room,  (camatic),  where  the 
guests,  while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time 
a  pleasant  prospect,  Piin.  ep.  ii.  1 7. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping 
hens,  Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chenoboscium  ;  ducks,  and 
wildfowl,  Nessotrophium;  birds,  ornithon,  vel  Aviarium; 
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dormice,  Glirarium  ;  swine,  Suile,  sc.  stabuhm,  et  hars, 
hogsties;  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  Leporarium,  a  warren;  bees, 
Apiarium;  and  even  snails,  Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres,  or  more  (w*p«$i«w), 
for  deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  vivarium, 
Gelt,  ii.  20.  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  tp  a  fish-pond, 
(Piscina),  Juvenal,  iv.  51.  or  an  oyster-bed,  Ptin.  ix.  54.  or 
any  place  where  live-animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit: Hence  in  vivaria  mittere,  i.  e.  lactare,  muneribus  et  obser- 
vantia  omni  alicujus  hereditatem  captare,  to  court  one  for  his 
money,  Ho  rat.  ep.  i.  1.  79.  Ad vivaria  cur  runt,  to  good  quar- 
ters, to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal. 
iii.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hor- 
tus,  vel  ortus,  ubi  arbores  et  olera  oriuntur),  as  indeed  all  the 
ancients  were  :  Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples 
of  the  HesperIdes,  Vtrg.  JEn.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alci- 
nous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87-  Ovid.  Am.  i.  10.  56.  Pont.  iv.  2.  10.  Stat. 
Sylv.  i.  3.  81.  the  hanging  gardens  ( pensiles  hortt)  of  Semira- 
mis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix.  4.  the  gardens  of  Epi- 
curus, put  for  his  gymnasium,  or  school,  Ibid,  et  Cic.  Att.  xii. 
23.  Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but 
hortus  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a 
garden  altera  succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon, 
(perna,  petaso,  vel  lardum),  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut, 
Cic.  Sen.  16.  or  a  sallad  (acetaria,  -orum,  facilia  ebneoqui, 
nec  oneratura  sensum  cibo,  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged 
there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (nequam  mater  familias*  for 
this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the  garden  was  in 
bad  order,  (indiligens  hortus*  i.  e.  indiligenter  cultus).  Even 
in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations 
of  gardens  in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid. 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs,  (exhorto  enim  plebei  macellum,  lb.)  hence 
called  Hortus  pinguis,  the  kitchen-garden,  Firg.  G.  iv.  118. 
Plin.  ep.  ii.  1 7.  and  noble  families  were  denominated  not  or\y 
from  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse,  (legumina), 
Fabii,  Lentuli,  Phones,  &c.  but  also  of  lettuce,  Lactuchii, 
Plin.  xix.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  shady  trees,  Horut.  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  od.  xv.  4.  Ovid. 
jSux.  29,  &c.  aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens  ;  as  the 
myrtle,  ivy,  laurel,  boxwood,  fcfe.  These,  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, were  twisted,  and  cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves 

trained 
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trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPIARII,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  ig. 
who  were  said  Topi  a  ri  am,  sc.  arttm  fa  cere,  Cic.  Jr. 
iii.  1.  2.  vel  opus  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Cic. 
Dom.  43.  Plin.  ep.  vihv  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they 
chose  it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5.  7a- 
cit.  Ann.  xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends,  Senec.  ep.  21. 
Mart.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens 
well  watered,  (rigui,  vel  irrtgui)  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if, 
there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes, 
(itiducebatur  per  canales,  vel  fistulas  aquarian,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 
per  tubos  plumb  eon,  vel  ligneos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  vel  fatties, 
seu  testaceosy  Id.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.)  These  aqueducts  {ductus 
aquarum)  were  sometimes  so  large,  that  they  went  by  the 
name  of  Nili  and  Euripi  ;  Cic.  legg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Classics,  were,  horti  CjEsaris,  Horat.  sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83. 
Luculm,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  1*  37.  Martjalis,  iv.  64.  Nero- 
nis.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv.  44.  Pompeii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
29.  Salustii,  v.  -iani  ;  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the  his- 
torian, then  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  adopted  son,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  Id.  xiii.  47.  Hist. 
iii.  82.  Seneca,  Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16.  Tarojjinii  Su- 
perbi,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  Liv.  i.  54.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
703.  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  (ambulacra, 
vel  -tioncs),  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise, 
(paUstra),  Cic.  legg.  ii.  2.  Cell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in 
the  city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.  and  statues 
placed  among  them,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19. 


AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANS. 

THE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that 
their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called 
from  the  plough  ;  thus,  Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Cic.  Pose. 
Am.  1 8.  The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and 
cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  Ibid.  See  p.  8. 
and  the  noblest  families  derived  their  sirnames  from  cultivat- 
ing particular  kinds  of  grain  ;  as  the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Len- 
tuli,  Cwerones,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  1.  To  be  a  good  husband- 
man, 
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man,  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bonus  colonus,  vel 
agricola,  was  equivalent  to  Vir  Bonus,  Ibid.  3.  Cato,R.  R. 
Pr.  2.  Locuples,  rich,  q.  Zoa,  hoc  est,  agri  pitnus,:  Fecu- 
niosus,  a  pecorum  copia;  so  Assiduus,  ab  asse  dando,  Quinc- 
til.  v.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  5.  Festus)  ;  and  who- 
ever neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was 
liable  to  the  animadversion  of  the  Censors,  Plin.  ibid. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Varr.  R. 
R.  i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  11.  called  H&redium,  (quod  htreJem 
sequerentur^)  Id.  and  Sors,  Festus;  or  cespes  fortuitusy  Horat. 
od.  ii.  15. 17.  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade. 
An  hundred  of  these  sortes  or  heredia  were  called  Centuria  ; 
Columell.  i.  5.  Hence  in  nullam  sortem  bonorum  natus,  i.  e. 
partem  hereditatisy  to  no  share  of  his  grandfather's  lortune, 
Liv.  i.  34.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  seven  acres  were 
granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division 
of  conquered  lands,  Liv.  v.  30.  Vol.  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L.  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  DentatUs,  Fabricius,  Rcgulus,  &c. 
had  no  more,  Id.  iv.  4.  6.  &  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four 
acres,  according  to  Columella,  pr*f.  &  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called 
V1LLICI,  Herat,  ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Att.  xiv.  17. 
and  were  usually  of  servile  condition,  Ibid. 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratores, 
whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  ( pro- 
vinciates); and  their  farms,  Arationes,  Cic.  Verr..  iii.  20. 
27.  53.  Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to 
other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farm- 
ers or  tenants,  and  were  properlv  called  COLONI,  Cic.  Cacin. 
32.  Plin.  ep.  x.  24.  Colum.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  ep. 
vii.  30.  or  PARTIARII,  because  usually  they  shared  the 
produce  ot  the  ground  with  the  proprietor,  Caius,  I.  25.  §  6. 
J\  Locati.  Plin.  vp.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  gene- 
rally gave  leases  only  for  five  years,  (si?igtdis  lustris  prtcdia 
locasse)y  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLiE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terrain 
aranty\e\  ipsi  sua  manut  vel  per  aiiosy  Cic  Verr.  v.  38.)  but 
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also  those  who  reared  vines,  (vinttorei)  ;or  trees,  (arboratores) ; 
and  shepherds,  ( pastor  es). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  Jiave  belonged  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of 
the  produce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
POLITOR,  vel  Polintor,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Par- 
tiarius,  which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any 
one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such 
farmers  only  are  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who 
farmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  eel.  ix.  4.  But 
this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with 
agricoUt :  Non  dominus,  sed  colonus,  Senec.  ep.  88*  In  Colu- 
mella, colonus  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant 
among  us,  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and  distin- 
guished from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or  overseer  of  a  farm,  a 
steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  Colum.  i.  7* 
HoraU  ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  So  shepherds,  Virg.  ecL  u 
28.  &  41.  When  a  free-born  citizen  was  employed  as  an 
overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator,  t?ic.  Cacin.  20.  Att.  xiv. 
17.  Orat.  i.  58.  and  those  w^io  acted  under  him,  actores, 
Plin.  ep.  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or 
bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings  ;  in  latter  times,  chiefly 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained;  see  p.  3g.  Plin. 
xviii.  4.  Martial,  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6.  31.  The  younger 
Pliny  had  none  such,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  hus- 
bandry, as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Catof 
Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds;  fat  and  lean,  Cpingiteyvt\ 
macrum),  free  and  stiff,  (solutum  vel  sptssum,  rarum  vel  den- 
sum),  wet  and  dry,  (humidum  vel  siccum)>  which  were  adapt> 
ed  to  produce  different  crops,  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for 
corn,  Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour,  (terra  nigray  vel  pullay  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.) 
glutinous,  when  wet,  lb.  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry; 
has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  lb.  238.  Plin. 
xvii.  5.  imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  dis- 
charges a  superfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed,  exhales  mists  and 
flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough* irons  with  salt-rust ;  the 
ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.  and  when  at  rest, 
carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Virg.  G.n.  217.  Land 
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for  sowing  was  called  ARVUM,  (ab  arando ;  Varr.  P.  P.  i. 
29.)  anciendy  Arvus,  sc.  ager,  Plaut.  True.  1.  2.  47.  ground 
for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -ms,  sc.  ager.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the 
soil ;  particularly  dung,  ( fimxis  vel  stercus),  which  they  were 
at  great  pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  (sterquilinia, 
vel  Jimeta),  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  Plin. 
xxiv.  19.  et  xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth, 
by  sarcling,  or  by  weeding-hooks,  (sarcula).  Col.  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different 
qualities,  Ibid,  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
for  manure,  (stercorandi  agri  causa),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  Tor  this  purpose,  Theophrast.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stub- 
ble, (stipulam  urebant),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  (fruteta), 
Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs  and  small  branches,'  virgas  et  sarmenta)9 
Id.  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  lime,  (calx),  but  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny 
mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also  mentions  the  use 
of  marl,  (MARGA),  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain  and 
Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  Leucargillon,  xvii. 
5.  &c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  off  the  water,  (ad  aquam,  vel  uliginem  nimiam  de- 
ducendam,)  drains  (Incilia,  vel  fossa  incites)  were  made, 
both  covered  and  open,  (cactet  patentes),  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows,  (sulci  aquarii,  vel  elices9 
quod  undam  eliciunt,  Virg.  G.  i.  109.)  Col.  ii.  2.  &  8.  Plin. 
xviii.  6. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough ;  concerning  the  form  of  which, 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the 
beam  ;  to  which  the  jugum  or  yoke  was  fastened :  STIVA, 
the  plough  tail  or  handle ;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross-bar, 
(transversa  regula,  called  Manicula,  vel  capulus,  Ovid. 
Pont.  \.  8*  57.)  which  the  ploughman  (orator,  v.  bubulcus) 
took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  Vomer,  vel 
~erist  the  plough-share  ;  BUR  IS,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  (hence 
Aratrum  curvum,  Virg.  G.  i.  170.)  represented  by  Vir- 
gil as  the  principal  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar  in  modern  ploughs; 
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to  it  was  fitted  the  Dent  ale,  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber on  which  the  share  was  fixed :  called  by  Virgil,  duplici  den- 
talia  dorso,  i.  e.  lato ;  and  by  Varro,  dens:  to  the  buris%  were 
also  fixed  two  aures,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place  of 
what  we  call  mold-boards y  or  earth-boards*  by  which  the  fur- 
row is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  (regeritur)  ;  Cul- 
teR,  much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii.  IB.  RAL- 
LA,  or  rulla,  vel  -urn,  the  plough-staff,  used  for  cleaning  the 
plough-share,  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds;  some  with 
wheels,  earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c 
The  common  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn- 
fields, Lh.  iii.  26.  Horat.  od.  iii.  6.  38.  ep.  i.  14.  27.  Ras- 
TRUM,  a  rake  ;  Sarculum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook  ; 
Bidens,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth,  for 
breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  the  plants, 
Virg.  G.W.  400.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  15.  Occa,  vel  Crates 
dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G.  i.  91.  Plin.  xviii.  18.  Irpex,  a 
plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a  wain,  to  pull 
roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  31.  Marra,  a  mattock, 
or  hand  hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iii.  311.  Dola- 
bra,  an  addice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge  athwart  the  handle: 
Securis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle :  some- 
times joined  in  one ;  hence  called  Securis  dolabrata  ;  used 
not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in  corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of 
trees,  £fc.  Col.  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the  pruning-knife,  Cfalx\ 
made  in  the  form  of  the  half- formed  moon,  ( semif&rmis  /im<r), 
was  also  called  Securis,  Col.  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pair,  (singulis  jugisy  vel  paribus),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.  of- 
ten more,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke, 
Col.  vi.  2.  10.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day 
was  called  Jugum,  Varr.  P.  R.  i.  10.  vel  Jugerum,  Plin. 
xviii.  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great 
care,  Virg.  G.  iii,  163.  Varr.  i.  20.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same  per- 
son managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  (Rector,  Plin. 
rp.  8.  17.)  with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimu- 
lus, (xtrrpoir),  a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck, 
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sometimes  by  the  horns,  Plin.  viii.  45.  Col.  ii.  2.  The  com- 
mon length  of  a  furrow,  made  without  turning,  was  1 20  feet, 
hence  called  Actus  ;  which,  squared,  and  douhled  in  length, 
made  a  JUGEKUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  used  likewise  as  a  mea- 
sure among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam,  xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  Col. 
ii.  2.  Cum  ad  versurnm  ventum  est,  vel,  Cum  versus  peractus 
est*  i.  e.  cum  sulcus  ad  jinem  perductus  est ;  and  not  at  any 
other  time  ;  (nec  strigare  in  actu  spiritus%  i.  e.  nec  interquies- 
cere  in  ducendo  sulco,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  nec  in  media  parte  ver- 
sura  consistere,  Col.  ii.  2.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
ridge,  it  was  called  PORC  A*  (i.  e.  inter  duos  sulcos  terra  ela- 
ta,  vel  eminensy  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest.  in  Imporcitor),  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  But  Festus  makes  porcjE  to  be  also  the  fur- 
rows on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water,  pro- 
perly called  collic/E,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Hence  Lirake, 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards 
to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Varr.  i.  29.  when  those 
side  furrows  were  made,  Col.  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are  also  called 
Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench  made  by  the 
plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G.  i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges 
unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  a  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned 
in  the  same  track.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight 
furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went 
crooked,  was  said  Deli  rare,  (i.  e.  de  lira  decedere;  hence 
a  recto  et  *quo,  et  a  communi  sensu  recedere^  to  dote,  to  have 
the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  Horat.  ep.  i.  2.  14. 
c7/c.  orat.  ii.  18.)  and  Pr,£varicari,  to  prevaricate;  whence 
this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  injudicial  pro- 
ceedings, Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.49.  Seep.  270. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so 
narrow,  that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  Held  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  lb.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which,  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without 
turning  it  to  a  side. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  (crudum  et 
immotum)i  were  called  SCAM  NA,  baulks,  lb.     Col.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground,  and  left  it 
fallow  alternately,  (alternis,  sc.  annis),  Virg.  G.  i.  71.  as  is 
still  done  in  Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They 
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They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion, 
that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a 
crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another ; 
or  from  the  culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  sometimes 
planted  in  corn-fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years, 
Col.  v.  7,  8,  &  9.  Varr.  i.  55.  Plin.  xv.  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RESTIBILIS;  after 
a  vear's  rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,  f*m,  vel  novale*  or  VeR- 
v  actum,  Plin,  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  (quod  vere  semel  aratum  est). 
When  a  field,  after  being  long  uncultivated,  (rudus  vel  crudu*)9 
was  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said  Proscindi  ;  the 
second  time,  iterari*  vel  offringi,  because  then  the  clods 
were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrowing,  Fe.stus; 
Plin.  xviii.  20.  the  third  time,  tertiari*  LiRARi,vel  in  liram 
redigi ;  because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr.  i.  29.  But  four 
or  five  ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine, 
Virg.  G.  i.  47.  Plin,  xviii  20.  Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio*  quarto*  quinto  sulco  serere* 
for  ter*  quater*  quinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or 
one  voicing,  was  called  Una  opera  ;  ten,  decern  opera*  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow-ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground, 
chiefly  in  summer :  Hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,  (optima 
seges)*  Bis  ojJ/E  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit,  i.  e.  bis  per  *sta- 
tem*bis  per  hie  mem  arata*  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus 
also  seges  is  used  tor  age r  or  terra*  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii. 
5.  Locus  ubi  prima  paretvr  arboribus  Seges,  i.  e.  seminarium* 
a  nursery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266.  but  commonly  for  sata*  growing 
corn,  or  the  like,  a  crop  ;  as  seges  lini*  G.  i.  77.  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind;  thus,*S>gw 
virorum*  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii.  142.  Seges  telor urn , 
i£n.  iii.  46.  Seges  gloria*  a  field,  Cic.  Mil.  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  (cum  sulcus 
altius  imprimeretur)*  was  usually  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or 
nine  inches,  (sulcus  dodrantalis),  Plin,  xviii.  19.  Pliny 
calls  ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scarifica- 
tio,  3.  17.  tenui  sulco  arare*  lb.  18.  tenui  suspender e  sulco 
Virg.  G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoria,  sc.  corbis, 
trimodia*  containing  three  bushels,  Col,  ii.  9.)  It  was  scatter- 
ed by  the  hand,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might 
be  done  equally,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as 
with  us,  lb. 
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The  Romans  cither  sowed  above  furrow,  (in  lira),  or  un- 
der furrow,  (sub  sulco)  ;  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The 
seed  was  sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that 
it  rose  in  rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was 
sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  (rastris,  vzlcrate 
dentata),  Plin.  xviii.  20; 

The  principal  seed-time,  temptts  sativum,  sationis,  v.  semi- 
nationis,  vel  sementem  faciendi),  especially  for  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, was  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  to  the  winter  solstice, 
Virg.  G.  i.  208.  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  Col.  ii.  8.  Varr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons 
for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.44. 
Virg.  G.  i.  193.  Plin,  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  (segetes,  vel  sata,  -orum),  were 
too  luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebantur),  Virg. 
G.  i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used  ;  SARCU- 
LATIO,  vel  sarritio,  hoeing  ;  and  RUNC  ATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  ■ 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered,  (rigabantur)^ 
Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  (sata  cum  multo  fcenore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5. 
26.)  yielding  an  hundred  fold,  (ex  it  no  centum),  sometimes 
more  ;  as  in  Palestine,  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
Varr.  i.  44.  in  Hispania  Boetica,  and  Egypt,  the  Leontine 
plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin*  xviii.  10.  &  17. 
but  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  for  one,  (ager  cum  decimo 
efficiebat,  effcrebat,  v.  fimdebat ;  decimo  cum  fcenore  reddebat)y 
Varr.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  47.  sometimes  not  above 
four,  Cfrumenta  cum  quarto  respondebant),  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM, 
siligo,  robwi,  also  FAR,  or  ador,  far  adoreum  vel  semen  ado" 
reum,  or  simply  adoreum  ;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or 
glory;  Adored  uliquem  afficere,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.  i.e. 
gloria,  v.  2.  10.  or  victory;  because  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
(ador)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiers  after  a 
victory,  HoraU  od.  iv.  3. 41.  Plin..  xviii.  3.  No  kind  of  wheat 
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among  us  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman  far. 
What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  spelt* 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn ;  whence  Farina,  meal ; 
farina  silignea^  vel  triticea^  simila,  vcl  similago,  flos  siliginis, 
pollen  tritici,  flour.  Cum  fueris  nostra paulo  ante  faring  i.  e. 
generis  xe\gregis%  Pcrs.  v.  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum,  was  not  so  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  horses, 
Col.  vi.  30.  sometimes  used  for  bread,  ( pants  hordeaceus) 
Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.  given  to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment, 
instead  of  wheat,  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  In  France  and  Spain,  also 
in  Pannonia,  Dio,  xlix.  36.  especially  before  the  introduction 
of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us,  called 
coelia,  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  Plin.  xiv.  22. 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (spuma)^  was  used  for  barm  or 
yeast  in  baking,  ( pro  fermento),  to  make  the  bread  lighter, 
xviii.  7.  and  by  women  for  improving  their  skin,  (ad  cut  em 
mttriendam^)  Id.  xxii.  25. 

Oats,  AVEN  A,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses  ; 
sometimes  also  made  into  bread,  ( pants  avenaceus).  A  vena 
is  put  for  a  degenerate  grain,  (yitium  frumenti,  cum  hordeum 
in  earn  degenerat),  Plin.  xviii.  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  or  for  oats, 
which  grow  Wild,  (steriles  aven*,  i.  e.  qutnon  seruntur),  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.  G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk ;  hence  avena 
is  put  for  a  pipe,  (tibia,  \  e\  fistula),  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27, 
Martial,  viii.  3.    So  calamus,  stipula,  a r undo,  ebur,  &c. 

Flax  or  lint(LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cord- 
age for  ships  ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by 
the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  1. 
sometimes  made  of  surprising  fineness,  Ibid.  The  rearing 
of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins  it  with  oats 
and  poppy,  G.  i.  77. 

Willows  (S ALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines 
to  the  trees  that  supported  them  ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  G.  ii.  436. 
and  for  making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ; 
hence  udum  salictum,  Horat.  od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato 
9.    So  the  osier,  siler  ;  and  broom,  genista,  Virg.  G.  ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina)  were  cultivated  by  the 
Romans;  FA15A,  the  bean;  pisum,  pease;  lupinum,  lupine ; 
faselus,  phaselus,  vel  phasttlus,  the  kidney-bean ;  lens,  lentiles 
cicer  v.  cicercula,  vicia  v.  ervum,  vetches,  or  tares;  sesamum, 
v.  -a,  &c.  These  served  chiefly  as  food  for  cattle;  some  of 
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them  also,  as  food  for  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times 
of  scarcity  ;  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks  or 
pods,  (siliou*),  were  eaten,  HoraUep,  ii.  1.  123.  Pers.  iii.  35. 
The  turnip,  (rapum,  v.  vel  rapwt)y  was  cultivated  for  the 
lame  purpose,  Plin,  xviii.  1 3. 

There  were  several  things  sown,  to  be  cut  green  as  fodder 
for  the  labouring  cattle,  as  ori/wwm,  vel  ocymum,  focnum  Gra- 
cunty  vicia,  ckera,  ervum,  &c.  particularly  the  herb  medica; 
and  tityswt  for  sheep,  Plin,  xiii.  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Pra- 
ta,  quasi  semper  parata,  Pttn.  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and 
feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various 
grass  seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  sometimes 
watering  them,  Col,  ii.  1 7. 

Hay  (Foenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small 
heaps  of  a  conical  figure,  (in  metas  extructum;  then  collected 
into  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  cover,  Col,  ii.  22.  When 
the  hay  was  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  Cf«nhece8y  vel 
•ca)  went  over  the  meadows  again,  ( prata  siciHebant*  i.  cfal- 
cibus  consecabant)^  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This 
grass  was  called  sicilimentwn*  and  distinguished  from  fctnum. 
Late  hay  was  called  Foenum  cardum,  Plin,  xviii.  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  (septay 
sepes,  vel  sepimentd)*  a  wall,  (maceria),  hedge,  wooden  fence, 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches,  (limites)y  and  corn- 
fields, Virg,  G,  i.  270.  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Their 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  fields, 
with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts,  Col.  ix.  prof,  but  the  only  enclosures  men- 
tioned for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the  night- 
time, (septa,  v.  $  tabula  bubilia,  cvilia,  capriliay  &c.)  either  in 
the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Virg,  JEn,  vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  (metebantur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or 
by  a  scythe;  or  the  ears  (spic*)  were  stript  off  by  an  instru- 
ment, called  Batilium,  i.  e.  serrula  ferreay  an  iron  saw, 
Varr.  i.  50.  (Falx  verriculata  rostrata,  vel  dentata,  merga,  vel 
pecteri)  ;  and  the  straw  afterwards  cut,  Col.  ii.  21.  To  this 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317.  and  not  to  binding  the 
corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose  ;  which  the  Romans  seem 
not  to  have  done,  Col,  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was  cut  down 
by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Plin,  xviii.  30. 
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Some  kinds  of  pulse,  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the 
root,  (vellebantur),  Col.  ib.  et  ii.  10.  12.  Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves,  Homer.  It. 
xviii.  550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  jt  down 
with  sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls,  (mcrgites),  as  we 
do,  Ruth  ii.  1J. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor, 
(area),  or  barn,  (horreum),  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoiningto 
the  threshing-floor,  called  Nubilarium,  Col.  ii.  21.  if  the 
ears  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks,  thev  were  thrown  into  has- 
kets,  Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of  the 
straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,  (plaustrd),  as  with  us, 
Vir<r.  ii.  20r>. 

The  ARE  A,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house, 
Col.  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  Col.  i.  6.  but 
usually  laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and 
smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,  Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  (excutiebantur^ 
tundtbantur,  terebantur  vel  exterebantur}  by  the  hoofs  of  cat- 
tle driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  (equorum 
gressibus,  Plin.  xviii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  Col.  ii.  21.  hence 
Area  dum  messes  sole  calente  teret;  for  frumenta  in  area  teren- 
fwr,  Tibull.  i.  5.  22.  or  by  fl  lils,  (bacul't^  fustes^  vel  pertua)^ 
ibid,  or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  trahea^  a  dray  or 
sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels  ;  or  TRIBULA,  vel  -umy 
made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron, 
(tabula  la  pi  dibits,  aut  ferro  asperatd),  with  a  great  weight  laid 
on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  (jumentis  junctis).  Ibid,  et 
Varr.  i.  52. 

Trl  H  V?,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  Tfi^o,  tero,  to  thresh :  but  tribulus,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwirg  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  murex,  usually  plural,  murlces, 
v.  tribuli,  caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget.  iii. 
24.)  has  tri  short,  from  rpe/r,  three  ;  and  /3>x>>,  a  spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xx.  495.  and  Jews,  Isai.  xxviii.  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  (ventilabattir)*  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff,  (acus,  -eris),  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  (yallus,  pala,  vel  ven- 
tilabrum),  which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52. 
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or  by  a  sieve,  (vannus  vel  cribrttm)^  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  with  or  without  wind,  Col.  ii.  21.  as  among  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xiii.  588.  and  Jews,  Is.  xxx.  24.  Amos  ix. 
9.  Z.z/ie  xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (expurgatum^)  was  laid  up  in 
granaries,  (horrea  vel  granar'ui)^  variously  constructed,  Plin. 
xviii.  30.  sometimes  in  pits,  (in  scrobibus)y  where  it  was  pre- 
served for  many  years;  Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  £s?  Farr.  i.  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  for  littering  cat- 
tle, fpecori^  ovibus  bubusque  substernebalur,  wide  Straw  en, 

v.  -turn  dictum*)^  Varr.  i.  1.  3.  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30.  and 
for  covering  houses  ;  whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  cidmus 
a  stalk  of  corn,  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Pa  lea  ; 
that  left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel 
stramentum,  vel  stipula,  the  stubhle,  which  was  sometimes 
burnt  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the 
weeds,  Id.  &f  Virg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chieflv  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the 
fleeces  of  sheep  for  clothing;  hence  these  animals  were  rear- 
ed by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  di- 
rections about  the  breeding  of  cattle,  (qui  cultus  habendo  sit 
pecori);  of  oxen  and  horses,  (armrnta),  G.  iii.  49.  72.  of 
sheep  and  goats,  (gregfs),  v.  286.  also  of  dogs,  404.  and 
bees,  iv.  as  a  part  of  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion 
of  land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms, 
there  was  abundance  of  provisions,  without  the  importation 
of  grain  ;  and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  service 
of  hardy  and  brave  warriors,  when  occasion  required.  But 
in  after  ages,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  when  landed 
property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  Juvenal,  ix. 
55.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated 
by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  Senec.  ep.  114.  Rome  was  forced  to 
depend  on  the  provinces,  for  supplies  boih  of  provisions,  and 
of  men  to  recruit  her  armies:  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin 
first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  too  extensive  possessions,  (Latifundia%  sc.  nimis 
ampla, perdidere  ltuliam :  jam  vero  et  provincias)^  xviii.  3.  &  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an 
office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Plin.  ep. 

vi.  19. 
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PROPAGATION  of  TREES. 


THE  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do. 
Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbores)  which  shoot  up 
in  one  great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  (stirps,  truncus,  caudex9 
vel  stipes)^  and  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread 
into  branches  and  leaves,  {rami  et  folia)  ;  shrubs,  FRUTI- 
CES,  vel  virgulta),  which  divide  into  branches,  (rami,  v.  -w/i), 
and  twigs  or  sprigs,  (virgte,  v.  -wAr,  as  soon  as  they  rise  from 
the  root.  These  shrubs  which  approach  near  to  the  nature 
of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  suffrutices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  tree* 
and  shrubs,  (sytv*  fruticesque),  both  natural  and  artificial ;  G. 
ii.  9,  &c. 

1.  Some  were  thought  to  he  produced  spontaneously ;  as 
the  osier,  (siler) ;  the  broom,  (genista) ;  the  poplar  and  willow, 
(salix).  But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now 
universally  exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds;  as  the 
chesnut,  the  esculus,  and  oak  :  Some  from  the  roots  of  other 
trees  ;  as  the  cherry,  (Cerasus,  first  brought  into  Italy  by 
Lucullus  from  Census,  a  city  in  Pontus,  A.  U.  680.  and  120 
years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin,  xv.  25.  s.  30.) 
the  elm  and  laurel,  (laurus),  which  some  take  to  be  the  bay 
tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were,— 1. 
By  suckers,  (Stolon es,  wide  cognomen,  STOLO,  Plin*  xvii. 
1.  Varr,  i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
planted  in  furrows  or  trenches,  (sulci  v. Joss*.) 

2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rami,  v. 
tale*))  sharpened  (acuminati),  like  stakes,  (acuta  robore  valli 
vel  pali)  cut  into  a  point;  (sudes  quadrftda)  slit  at  the  bot- 
tom in  four,  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the 
cleft-wood,  (caudices  sccti).  Id.  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with 
the  roots,  (stirpes).  Id.  When  plants  were  set  by  the  root, 
(cum  radice  serebantur)^  they  were  called  Viviradices, 
quicksets,  Cic,  Sen,  13. 

3.  By 
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3.  By  layers,  ( propagines),  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fix- 
ing it  in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother-tree, 
whence  new  shoots  spring,  (viva  sua*  plantaria  terra),  v*  27. 
This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble, (ex  rubo), 
Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myr- 
des,  Virg*  G.  ibid*  v.  63.  the  former  of  which,  however,  were 
more  frequently  propagated. 

4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and 
planted  in  the  ground,  (surcuh,  et  Malleoli,  i.e.  sur- 
culi  xitrinque  capitukiti),  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protube- 
rances on  each  side, like  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii* 21. 

5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inserting  a 
cion,  a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graff,  (tradux,  v. 
surculus),  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another. 
There  were  several  ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  de- 
scribes only  one ;  namely,  what  is  called  cleft  grafting,  which 
was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a 
cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  (feraces  planta  immit- 
tuntur,  Ibid.  v.  78.  Alterius  ramos  vertere  in  alteriust  31.)  ; 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaque  adoptivas  accipit 
arbor  opes,  Medic,  fac.  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed,  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  bears  fruit  of  the 
same  kind.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion 
may  be  grafted  on  any  stock,  Omnis  surculus  omni  arbori  in- 
sert potest,  si  non  est  ei,  cui  inseritur,  cortice  dissimilis,  Col.  v. 
1 1.  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cher- 
ries on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg*  G,  ii.  33.  apples  on  a 
plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild-ash,  &c.  v.  70.  Plin*  xv.  1.  5.  s.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocu- 
lation, or  budding,  (oculos  imponere,  inoctdare,  v.  -alio).  The 
parts  of  a  plant  whence  it  budded,  (unde  germinaret),  were 
called  OCULL,  eyes,  Plin*  xvii.  21.  s.  35.  and  when  these 
were  cut  off,  it  was  said  ocatcari,  to  be  blinded,  Id*  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of 
one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  v.  germeti)  of  another 
tree,  which  united  with  it,  v.  73.  called  also  Emplastratio, 
Col*  v.  11.  But  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16. 
s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  out,  ( pars  exempta;  angus- 
tus  in  ipso  nodo  sinus),  was  called  Scutul a  v.  tessella,  die 
name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  divisions  in  a  chequer- 
ed table  or  pavement,  Id*    Sec  p.  529* 

Forest-trees,  (arbores  sylvestres),  were  propagated  chiefly 
by  seeds  ;  olives  by  truncheons,  (trunciy  caudices  secti,  v.  lig* 

num- 
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mm  siccum),  i.  c.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick 
branches  into  pieces,  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  planting  them ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was 
formed,  Virg.  G.  ii.  SO.  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  called 
Arborf.s  c£du£,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  (W- 
cis*  repullulant),  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xii.  19.  Some 
trees  grew  to  an  immense  height*  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of 
larixor  larch  |20  ieet  long,  and  2  feet  thick,  xvi  4a  s.  74. 

* 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned, 
{in  pasttjiatOy  sc.  agro),  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Pliiu  xvii. 
22.  disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a 
quincunx^  Virg.  G.  ii.  277.  The  outermost  rows  were  called 
Antes,  Id.  417.  &  Festus. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up,  (refodtebatur),  to  be  planted 
anew,  it  was  properly  said  repastinuri,  from  an  iron  instru- 
ment with  two  forks,  called  pastttium,  Col.  iit.  18.  which  word 
is  put  also  for  a  field  ready  for  planting,  (ager  pasttnatus). 
An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  Vinetum  resti- 
2ILE,  Id, 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  (arundines),  or  round 
stakes,  (pali  ;  whence  vites palare,  i.  t.fulcire  vel pedare)^  or 
by  pieces  of  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  (ridic*)^  Plin.  xvii. 
22.  which  served  as  props,  (adminicular  v.  pedamentd) ;  round 
which  the  tendrils  (clavicuU,  v.  capreoliy  i.  e.  colliculi  v.  cauli- 
cuii  vitci  intcrti^  ut  cincinni,  Varr.  i.  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds 
or  stakes,  (valli  furctqur  t>identes)%  supported  each  vine,  with 
a  stick,  f pcrtoca)^  or  reed  across,  called  Jugum  or  Canthe- 
rium,  Col.  iv.  12.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  Capitum 
conjugatio,  et  religatio,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  was  effected  by 
osier  or  willow-twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria  in 
Umbria,  Virg.  G.  i.  265.  Col.  iv.  30.  4.  Plin.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support 
it,  without  a  jugum  or  cross-pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with 
a  jugum  to  each  ;  hence  called  vitis  Compluviata,  (a  cavi& 
adium  compluviis)^  Plin.  xvii.  21.  if  but  one  jugum^vnijUGh^ 
22.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain  trees,  see 
p.  452.  The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined  together, 
(cum  pal  mites  aarmento  inter  se  junguntur  funium  modo)y 
were  called  Funeta,  PUn.  xvii.  22.  and  branches  of  elms  ex- 
tend ed  to  sustain  the  vines,TA  bul  at  a,  stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361 . 

When  the  branches,  ( palmites  v.  pampini),  were  too  lux- 
uriant, the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  (sarmenta)  were  lopt 
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off  with  the  priming-knife,  (ferro  amputatd),  Cic.  Sen.  15. 
HenceViTES  compescerevtXcastigare;  comas  stringer e,brachia 
tender e,  Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pampinare  for  pampinos  decerpere, 
to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  Plin.  xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G.  ii. 
399.  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm£;  the 
Kgneous,  or  woody  part  of  a  vine,  Materia;  a  branch 
springing  from  the  stock,  Pampinarium;  from  another 
branch,  Fructuarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or  chop,  Cica- 
trix; whence  cicatricosus,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  Col.  v.  6. 

The  rines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing,  were 
usually  cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called 
.  Decvssatio,  Colum.iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape  ;  put  for  a 
vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  HoraU  od.  i.  20.  10.  for  a 
vine-branch,  ( pampinus),  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  swarm 
(examen)  of  bees,  Virg.  G.  iv.  558.  properly  not  a  single  ber- 
ry, (acinus,  v.  -urn),  Suet.  Aug.  76.  but  a  cluster,  (racemus, 
i.  e.  acinorum  congeries,  cum  pediculis),  Col.  xi.  2. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  -«m,  or 
acinus  vinaceus,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flowers  or  ber* 
ries,  {racemus  in  orbem  circumactus),  particularly  of  ivy,  (hede- 
ra),  was  called  COR YM BUS,  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Virg.  Eel.  iii. 
39.  Ovid.  Met,  iii.  665.  crocei  corymbi,  i.  e.  flores,  Col.  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  was  called 
Vindemia,  the  vintage,  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  legendis)  ; 
whence  vindemiator,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.30. 

Vineyards,  (VINEiE  vel  vinetd),  as  fields,  were  divided 
by  cross  paths,  called  LI  MITES;  (hence  limitare,  to  divide 
or  separate ;  and  limes,  a  boundary.)  The  breadth  of  them  was 
determined  by  law:  see  lex  Mamilia.  A  path  or  road  from 
east  to  west,  was  called  DECIM  ANUS,  sc.  limes,  (a  men- 
sura  den  dm  actuum) ;  from  south  to  north,  CAR  DO,  (a  car- 
dine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole  ;  thus,  mount  Taurus  is  called 
Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  semi ta;  whence  semitare,  to  di- 
vide by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were  usually 
narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces,  (err<?<r),  included 
between  two  semit^  were  called  Paging,  comprehending 
each  the  breadth  of  five  pali,  or  capita  vitium,  distinct  vines, 
Plin.  xvii.  22.  Hence  agri  Compaginantes,  contiguous 
grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  (serebantur)  at  different  distances,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of 
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five  feet,  sometimes  of  eight;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbrt  and 
Marsiy  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the  vines, 
which  places  they  called  Porculeta.  Vines  which  were 
transplanted,  (translate) ,  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner  than* 
those  that  were  not, '(art*))  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Limites  Decumani  were  called  prorsi,  i.e.  pom 
versi,  straight;  and  the  Cardines  transversi^  cross,  Festus  ; 
from  the  decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a  field  ;  hence  ce- 
cum anus  for  magnus  ;  thus,  Ova  vel  poma  decumana,  Festua. 
Acipenser  decumanusy  large,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  8.  So  Fhtctus  dec'una- 
nusy  vel  decimus,  the  greatest,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  2.  49.  Met.  xi. 
530.  SiU  xiv.  122.  Luc  an.  v.  672.  Senec.  A  gam.  502.  as 
TptxviAix,  tertius  fructus,  among  the  Greeks.  Limites  is  also 
put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad  ;  and  the  cardines,  or  transversi  limites, 
ten  feet  broad,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  ( pingui  campo), 
and  thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  (ad  unguem)% 
Virg.  G.  ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark 
the  way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  Virg.  G.  ii.  269. 
Coltimell.  de  Arbor.  17.  4. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same 
attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  sailors,  Id.  G. 
i.  204.  also  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Aqiiiloy  or  Boreas, 
the  north-wind;  Zephyrusy  vel  Favonius,  the  west-wind; 
Aiistcr  v.  Notus,  the  south-wind ;  Eurusy  the  east- wind  ; 
CoruS)  Caurusy  vel  Jipixy  the  north-west ;  Africus,  vel  Libs, 
the  south-west,  Senec.  not.  q.  v.  16.  Volturnus,  the  south-east, 
&c.  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some  of  these  differ- 
ently, ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34.  Winds  arising  from  the  land 
were  called  Altaniy  or  apogai;  from  the  sea,  tropei,  Plin.  ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds;  called  Venti 
Cardinales,  Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  131.  because  they  blow  from 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer 
mentions  no  more,  Odyss.  E.  295.  So  in  imitation  of  him, 
Ovid,  Met.  i.  61.  Trist.  i.  2.  27.  and  Manilius,  Astron.  W. 
589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  first  one,, 
and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Cardinales. 
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THE  carriages  (V ehicula,  vectabula,  v.  -acula)  of  the 
ancients,  were  of  various  kinds :  which  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  different  persons;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  42.  Minerva,  Cic*  Nat.  D,  iii.  24.  Erichthonius, 
Virgm  G,  iii.  113.  the  Phrygians,  Plin.  vii.  56,  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  (animalia  vel 
jumenta  DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsualia,  from  dorsum,  i.  e# 
tota  posterior  pars  corporis,  quod  ea  devexa  Jit  deorsum,  Fes- 
tus).  A  dorser,  dorsel,  or  dosser,  a  pannef,  or  pack-saddle, 
(clitella  vel  stratum),  was  laid  on  them,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
their  burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  On  asses  and  mules ; 
(hence  called  Clitellarii,  humorously  applied  to  porters, 
geruli  vel  bajuli,  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  94.)  but  not  oxen ;  hence 
ClitelltE  bovi  sunt  imposim,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on 
one,  which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  AtU  v.  15.  Bos  clitellas,  sc. 
for  tat,  QuinctiLv.  11. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGM  A;  put  al- 
so for  sella,  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  Tor  riding  on :  Hence  ju- 
menta sagm aria,  vel  sarcinaria,  et  sellaria,  VegeU  ii.  10. 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below, 
(Cento,  vel  centunculus,  a  saddle-cloth.) 

A  pack-horse  was  called  CaballUs,  or  Cantherius,  v. 
-um,  sc.  jumentum,  ( quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castratus,  a 
gelding ;  qui  hoc  distat  ab  equo,  quod  maja&s  a  verre,  a  barrow 
or  hog  from  a  boar,  capus  a  gallo,  vervex  ab  ariete,  Varro.  de 
re  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  1 8. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  in  fossa,  be  not  a  pack-horse 
in  the  ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  make  cantherius  the  same 
with  clitellarius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read ;  Minime,  sc.  de- 
scendant in  viam;  Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa,  sc.  equus  ha- 
bebat  obvium,  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting  an 
ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  down  by  him, 
Scheffer,  de  re  vehic.  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose  an  allusion  to  be 
here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Gronovius  in  loc. 

He 
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He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and 
more  rarely  Agitator,  Vir$r.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag, 
(sacculus  scorteus),  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a 
beast  carried  his  necessaries,  was  called  Hippopera,  Senec. 
ep.  87.  Ma  NT!  c  a,  Horat.  sat.  i.  6.  106.  Per  a,  vel  averta, 
a  cloak -bag  or  portmanteau,  Scholiast,  ib.  or  Bulga,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  ^Erumnula, 
(from**?*,  tollo),  furca  vel  furcilla,  Festus,  Piaut.  Casin. 

ii.  8.  2.  and  because  Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  wag- 
gons, which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that 
the  soldiers  should  carry  their  baggage,  (varan*,  vasa  ft  ciba- 
rid)%  tied  up  in  bundles  upon  fun*,  or  forks  ;  both  the  sol- 
diers and  these furc*,  were  called  MULI  M  ARIANI,  Fest. 
in  iErumnula,  6*  Frontin.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Expel- 
lere,  ejicere,  vel  extrudere  fitrc  a,  vel  furci/ia,  to  drive 
away  by  force,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.  24.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or 
iu  the  hards  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM ;  as  the  dishes 
at  nn  entertainment,  Suet*  Aug.  74.  the  spoils  at  a  triumph, 
Id.  C*s.  37.  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games,  Id.  76. 
the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id.  Cal.  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
thev  sat,  it  was  called  SELLA  gestatoria^  portatoria,  v.  fer- 
toria,  Suet.  Ner.  26.  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90. 
in  a  couch  or  liiter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTIC  A, 
vel  cubile,  Suet.  Dom.  2%  Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  487.  used  both  in  the 
city  and  on  journies,  Tac.  hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  ep.  iii. 
5.  Suet.  Oth.  6.  Ner.  26.  Fit.  16.  sometimes  open,  and  some- 
times covered,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att.  x.  12.  with  curtains  of 
skin  or  cloth,  Martial,  xi.  99.  11.  called  PLAGUi.iE,  Suet,  Tit. 
10.  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  Senec.  Suas.  7. 
sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  Juv. 

iii.  242.  iv.  20.  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  write,  of 
sleep  in  them,  Juv.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some 
footmen  or  lacqueys,  who  went  before  the  sedan,  (cursores), 
Pctron.  28.  Senec.  ep.  123. 

The  sell*  and  lectic*  of  women  were  of  a  different  construc- 
tion from  those  of  men  ;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  mulicbris,  Suet. 
Oth.  6.  The  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
v  men,  Juv.  vi.  91.  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contain- 
ed but  one ;  tiae  lectica^  one  or  more,  Tacit,  hist,  iii.  67.  Suet. 
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jYirr.  9.  Cic.  J^.  fr.  ii.  9.  The  sella  had  only  a  small  pillow, 
(cervical),  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv,  vi.  352.  The  lectica 
had  a  mattress,  Senec,  ad  Marc,  16.  stuffed  with  feathers : 
hence  pensiles plums,  Juv.  i.  159.  sometimes  with  roses,  ( pul» 
vinos  rosd  Jarctus),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.  probably  with  ropes  be- 
•  low,  Mart,  ii.  57.  6.  GelL  x.  3. 

.  The  selU  and  lecticc  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTI- 
C  ARII,  calories,  gerulu  v.  bajuli,  Senec.  ep.  80,  &  110.  dr«>st 
cominoniv  in  a  dark  or  red  pe nula,  Id.  ben.  iii.  28.  tall,  (hngi 

v.  prodri),  and  handsome,  Senec,  ep.  110.  from  different 
countries,  Juv,  iii.  249.  vi.  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142. 
They  were  supported  on  poles,  (ASSERES,  \t\amites),  Id. 
vii.  1 32.  Mart.  ix.  23. 9.  not  fixed,  but  removeable,  (exemptiles)y 
Suet.  CaL  58.  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves, 
Plin,pan,  22.  &  24.  hence  they  were  said  altquem  succolare, 
Suet,  CI,  10*  and  those  carried  by  them,  succollari,  Id.  Oth. 
6.  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  parti- 
cularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal, 
iii.  240. 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv,  ix.  142.  and 
the  lectica,  by  four ;  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hexapfiS- 
ros,  Mart.  ii.  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -um,  Id. 

vi.  59.  ix.  3.    See  p,  475. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support 
it,  usually  of  wood,  Catull.  x.  22.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
Athen,  v.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lectic*  of  solid  gold, 
Curt,  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectic*  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv,  xxiv.  42.  GelL  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  said  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dio% 
lx.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under 
Caesar,  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons 
of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Cms.  43. 
CI.  28.  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their  own,  got  them  to 
hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read  in  later  times 
of  Corpora  et  castra  Lecticariorum,  who  seem  to  have 
consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the  lowest 
rank,  particularly  freed-men,  Mart.  iii.  46.  (Sell-*  erattt  ad 
exonerandum  ventrem  apt*,  et  Private,  vel  Familiaric/E, 
Farn  R.  R.  i.  14.  et  Public*,  Martial,  xii.  78). 

A  kind  of  ciroe  litter  carried  ( gestata  v.  deportata)  by  two 
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mules,  (Muxi,  ex  equa  et  asino  ;  Hinni,  uli,  v.  Burdones, 
ex  equo  etasina,  Plin.  viii.  44.  s.  69.  or  little  horses  ;  Manni, 
Chid*  Amor*  ii.  16*  49.  i.  e.  equi  minuti,  vel  pumitii,  s.  tones ^ 
dwarfs),  was  called  BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  cal- 
led TRAH  A,  v.  -ea,  v.  -gay  a  sledge  ;  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  out  the  corn,  see  p.  542.  (called  by  Varro,  Posnicum 
plostellum,  R.  R.  1.  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  o» 
the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Hygin. 
ii.  14.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves, 
Chiramaxium,  Petron.  28.  or  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  vehicle 
with  two  wheels,  Birotum;  with  four,  quatrirodium, 
nr^xKvxXos  v.  Tirfar^o*,  quatuor  rotarum  currus,  Homer. 
II.  a  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIGiE,  bijugi, 
▼.  bijtiges;  three,  trig* ;  and  four  quadriga  quadrijugi,  v. 
~ges ;  frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  curriculum^ 
Suet.  Cal.  19.  quadrijugus  currus,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  but  Cur- 
riculum is  oftener  put  for  cursus,  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10. 
Marcell.  2.  Nor  at.  od.  i.  1.3.  We  also  read  of  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breast,  (ab  Augusto 
sejugesy  siatt  et  elephanti,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the 
Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race  chariots. 
Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses,  (aurigavit  decemjugemy  sc.  currum).  Suet.  N.  24. 
See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with 
whatever  number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII, 
Suet.  Ner.  16.  from  the  quadriga  being  most  frequently  used  ; 
hence  Factiones  ojjadrigariorum,  Festus, 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quick- 
ly from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES  \ 
hence  desultor  v.  desertor  amoris,  inconstant,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  3. 
15.  and  the  horses  themselves,  Desultorii,  Liv.xMv.  9.  Suet. 
Cas.  39.  sometimes  successfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  cur- 
ricida,  chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having  only 
two  wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn: 
so  those  used  in  war  by  different  nations ;  of  which  some  were 
armed  with  scythes,  (currus  falcati,  falcate  quadrig*),  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  Liv.  xxxvii.  41.  &  42.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Also  those 
used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors, 
and  chief  iEdilcs,  whence  they  were  called  Magistrates 
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otruies,  GeU.  iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magistrates 
sat  in  the  senate-house,  the  rostra,  or  tribunal  of  justice, 
SELLA  CURULIS,  because  they  carried  it  with  them  in 
their  chariots,  Id.  Cs*  Isidor.  xx.  11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  (anaclhiterium,  v.  ta- 
bulalum  a  tergo  surgens  in  quod  reclinari  posset),  with  four 
crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X,  (decussatim),  and  covered  with  leather  ;  so  that  it  might 
be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to  use  it,  P/u-  x 
torch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Cell.  vi.  9.  adorned  with  'wary ; 
hrnce  called  Curule  ebur,  Horat.  ep.  i.  6.  53.  and  alt  a, 
Sil.  viii.  488.  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity;  Regi a,  because  first  us* 
ed  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  20.  Virg.  JLn.  xi.  334.  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  in  later  times  adorned  with 
engravings  ;  conspicuum  signis,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  1 8. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  sa- 
cred rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  ( pen- 
sile), Scrv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  666.  with  four  wheels  ;  usually 
painted  with  various  colours,  Isidor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  used  in  common  (festo  profestoque )  was  call- 
ed Carpektum,  Liv.  v.  25.  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mo- 
ther of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  620.  commonly  with  two 
wheels,  and  an  arched  covering ;  as  the  jlamines  used,  (cur- 
rus  arcuatus)  Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  CI.  11.  sometimes 
without  a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  it  in  the  second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Liv. 

xxxiv.  1.  which  however  was  soon  after  repealed,  lb.  8.  

put  for  any  carriage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  led  in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines,  (e 
sacrartis)  at  the  Circensian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circu.s; 
called  Pulvinar,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  where  couches  were  prepar- 
ed for  placing  them  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Festus;  from 
the  thongs  stretched  before  it,  (lor a  tensa),  Asc.  in  Cic.  Verr. 
u  59.  attended  by  persons  of  the  fir\t  rank,  in  their  most  mag- 
nificent apparel,  Liv.  v.  41.  who  were  said  Thensam  dug  ere 
vel  deducere,  Id.  fc?  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vesp.  5.  who  delighted 
to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  ffunem- 
que  manu  contingere  gaudent),  Ascon.  ib.  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  239. 
And  if  a  boy  ( puer  patrimus  et  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go 
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(pmittere)  the  thong  which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession 
to  be  renewed,  Cic.  Resp.  H.  10.  &  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  any  one, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  Suet.  C*s.  76. 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously 
was  called  CISIUM,q.  citium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7. 
Senec.  ep.  72.  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian;  drawn  usually 
by  three  mules,  Auson.  ep.  viii.  7.  its  body  (caf>sumy  v.  -a)  of 
basket-work,  (Ploximum,  v.  enum)%  Festus.  A  larger  carri- 
age for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  HHEDA,  a 
Gallic  word,  ^tiinctil.  i.  9.  Cic.  MiL  10.  Att.  v.  17.  vi.  1.  or 
Carruca, Suet.  Ner,  30.  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or  Car- 
aucarius,  lb.  an  hired  one,  Meritoria,  Suet.  Cas.  57.  both 
also  used  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47.  sometimes  adorned  with 
silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  PE- 
TORRITUM,  GelU  xv.  30.  Horat.  sat.  i.  6.  104.  also  a  Gal- 
lie  word,  Festus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carnage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, was  called  ESSEDUM,  Ces.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Virg.  G.  iii. 
204.  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Esseoa- 
rius,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Cxs.  v.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  com- 
mon use,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  58.  Sue t.  Cal.  26.  Galb.  vi.  1 8. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people, 
COVINUS,  Sil.  xvii.  418.  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tacit. 
Agr.  xxxv.  36.  similar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Festus. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but 
two  persons,  one  who  fought,  (bcllator),  and  another  who  di- 
rected the  horses,  (aurlgay  the  charioteer),  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  330. 
xii.  469.  624.  737. 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (vehiculum  onerarium) 
was  called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha,  a  waggon  or 

wain ;  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Virg.  G.  iii.  536.  sometimes 
by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or  cart,  with  a  coverlet  wrought 
of  rushes,  laid  on  it,  for  earn  ing  dung  or  the  like,  was  called 
SCIRPEA,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  properly  the  coverlet  itself,  sc. 
crates;  In  plaustro  scirpea  lata  fuit,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A 
covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths  for  carrying  the 
old  or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  quasi 
area,  Gcll.  xx.  1 . 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once,  (und 
vectura).  was  called  VEHES,       Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS  v. 
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-urn,  by  a  Gallic  name,  C*s.  B.  G.  i.  6.  26.  Ltv.  x.  28.  or  Sar- 
ra cum,  Juv.  iii.  255.  or  Epirhedium,  Id.  viii.  66.  ^uinctiL 

i.  5.  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ;  also 
Carragium,  and  a  fortification  formed  by  a  number  of  car- 
riages, Carrago,  Am.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  20. 

SARRAC  A  Bcojt,  v.  -tis,  or  plaustra,  is  put  for  two  con- 
stellations, near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  ii. 
117.  called  the  two  bears,  {Arcti  gemin*,  Vel  dua  ofxTw,)  Ur- 
sa major,  named  Hctice,  (Parrhasis,  i.  e.  Arcadica),  Lucan. 

ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.  Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  Trist. 

i.  3.  48.  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this  constella- 
tion by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.  e.  xy?o*«f«,  cants  cauda,C\c.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the 
greater  bear,  (HelIce,)  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin.  poet.  Astron.  i.  2.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  10.  39.  whence  we  call  it  Charles* 9  wain,  or 
the  plough;  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,  Triones,  Martial. 
vi.  58.  q.  Teriones,  ploughing  oxen,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.  Gell. 

ii.  21.  seven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES,  Cic.  ib.  42. 
But  plamtra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both  bears ;  hence  call- 
ed Gemini  Triones,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  744.  also  inoccidui,  v.  nun- 
quam  occidentes,  because  they  never  set,  Cic.  ib.  Oceani  metu~ 
entcs  tquore  tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  246.  for  a  reason  mentioned, 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  191.  and  tardi  vel  pigri,  because  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to  move  slow,  Neque  se  quo* 
quam  in  each  commovent,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES, 
q.  bubulcus,  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  42.  said  to  be  retard- 
ed by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  177.  named  al- 
so Arctophylax,  q.  urstcustos,  Manil.  i.  316.  Custos  Ery- 
manthidos  Urs*,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  constella- 
tion Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and 
thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  viii.  206.  A 
star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARCTURUS,  q. 
afKTov  ov?xy  urs*  cauda  ;  Stella  post  caudam  ursi  majo- 
ris,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  204.  said  to  be 
the  same  with  Biiotes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  name  properly  im- 
plies, «fxT«  ivf<><y  urs*  custos.  Around  the  pole,  moved  the 
dragon,  {draco  v.  anguis  ;  geminas  qui  separat  Arctos,  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  45.)  approaching  the  ursa  major  with  its. tail,  ami 
surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its  body,  Virg.  G.  l.  244. 
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The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  The  wheels, 
(ROTiE),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  us,  v.  -«T 
Ploxemum,  v.  -us,  Festus),  and  draught-tree,  T£MO ;  to 
which  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a  round 
beam,  (lignum,  v.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns  ;  the 
nave,  (modiolus),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes  (ra- 
dii) are  fixed ;  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  ( peripheria,  v. 
rot*  summe  curvatura,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.),  composed  of  fel- 
lies, (apsides,  in  which  the  spokes  are  fastened,  commonly 
surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring,  (canthus),  Quinctil.  i. 
5.  8.  Pers.  v.  71.  Virg.  jEn.  v.  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes,  (non  radiatd),  was  called  TYM- 
PANUM, from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It 
was  made  of  solid  boards,  (tabuU),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of 
wood,  as  an  axis,  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross- 
bars, (transversis  wsseribus),  with  an  iron  ring  around,  (ferreus 
canthus);  so  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  the  extremities 
of  the  axis,  called  Cardines,  Probus  in  Virg.  G.  i.  163. 
Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,  Ibid,  G.  ii. 
444.  as  they  still  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  called  tumblers. 
Tympanum  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or 
men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of 
pullies,  (trochlea)^  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  a  crane,  (tollenoy 
grus,  v.  y*f*»v),  Lucret.  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  (ma- 
china  haustoria),  Vitruv.  x.  9.  Curva  antlia,  MarU  ix.  19. 
Angla  v.  Antiia,  Suet.  Tib.  51.  (arrtw*,  John  vi.  11.) 
Haustum,  v.  rota  aquaria,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of 
water,  Lucret.  v.  317.  The  water  was  raised  through  a  si- 
phon, (sipho  r.  on,  fistula,  v.  canalis),  by  the  force  of  a  suck- 
er, (embilus  v.  -urn),  as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets, 
(modioli  v.  ham*),  Juvenal,  xiv.  305.  Water-engines  were 
also  used  to  extinguish  fires,  Plin.  ep.  x.  42. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought 
to  turn,  Cic  de  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  of  the 
axis^  Cardines,  vertices,  vel  poli,  for  the  north  and  south 
poles,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Virg.  G.  i.  242.  Plin.  ii.  15.  Axis 
and  Polus  are  sometimes  put  for  ccelum  or  at  her  ;  thus,  sub 
tthvris  axe,  i.  e.  sub  dio  vel  acre,  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  512.  viii.  28. 
htcidus  polus,  iii.  585.  Cardines  mundi  quatuor,  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  ;  Seftentrio,  the  north;  Meridies,  the  south ; 
Or i ens,  sc.  sol,  vel  ortus  solis,  the  east ;  Occidens,  v.  occa- 
sus  solist  the  west ;  ^titnau.  xll.  10.  67.  cardo  Lous,  the  east, 
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Slat.  Theb.  i.  157.  occiduus,  v.  Hespertus,  the  west,  Lucanfw. 
672.  v.  71.  In  the  north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside  ; 
hence  it  is  called  Domicilium  Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  ii. 
693.  Sedes  deorum,  Festus  in  Sinistra  aves:  and  as  some 
think,  porta  coeli,  Virg.  G.  iii.  261.  thus,  Tempastas  a  ver- 
tices for  a  septentrione^  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen, 
asses,  and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  Suet.  Ner.  11.  Plin.  viii. 
18.  elephants,  Curt.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CI.  11.  Senec* 
de  Ir.  ii.  31.  and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards, 
and  bears,  Martial,  i.  105.  dogs,  Lamprid.  Heliog.  28.  goats 
and  deer,  Mart.  i.  52.  also  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x. 
276.  and  women,  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  (yehiculo  v.  ad  vehicu- 
htm  jungebantur,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Art.  vi.  1.  Suet. 
Caes.  31 .)  by  what  was  called  J  UGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made 
of  wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  metal,  Ho  rat.  od.  iii.  9.  18. 
Jcrem.  xxviii.  13.  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  common- 
ly upon  two;  of  a  crooked  form,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  216.  with  a 
bend  (curvaturd)  for  the  neck  of  each :  Hence  sub  jugo,  co- 
gere,  v.  jungere;  colla  v.  cervices  jugo  subjicere^  subdere9 
submittere,  v.  supponere>  eripere:  Jugum  subire,  cervice 
ferrey  dctrectare,  exuere,  a  cervicibus  dejicerey  excutere,  &rc. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  (lora  Subjugia),  Cato  63. 
Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  car- 
riage, another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and 
yoked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added, 
he  was  bound  with  nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast,J(«7uate 
Jronte)y  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
one  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage,  called  Jug  ales,  jugarii,  v.  juges,  ($7'w)»  Festus; 
and  the  others  were  bound  (appensi  vel  adjuncti)  on  each  side 
with  ropes ;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  6. 
Stat.  Theb.  vi.  461.  (£i<f«pofo<,  tn^xtott  v.  t*^»<v^w),  Dionys.  vii. 
73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann.  ii.  or  Funes,  Auson*  epitaph. 
xxxv.  10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (in  quadrtgis)^  the  horse  on  the 
right,  dexter,  v.  primus  ;  on  the  left,  sinister,  Utvus  v.  se- 
cundus.  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was  chiefly  used 
in  the  Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited, 
were,-— 1.  The  lash  or  whip,  Flagrumy  v.  FLAGELLUM, 
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(^uumtt^),  made  ofleathern-thongs,  (Scutica,  loris  horridis, 
trxvr*\vy  Martial,  x.  62).  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aculeati)  with  small  bits  of  iron 
or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horribile  flagellum,  Herat,  sat.  i.  3. 
1 1 7.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes,  (t*nis  v.  lord),  called 
SCORPIONS,  i  Kings  xii.  11. 

— 2.  A  md,  (VIRG  A,  Juvenal,  iii.  317-  Luc  an.  iv.  683). 
or  goad  (STIMULUS,  i.  e.  pertica  cum  cuspide  acuta)  a 
pole,  or  long  stick,  with  a  sharp  point ;  hence  stimulott  alicui 
adhibere,  admovere,  adder  e*  adjicere  ;  stimulis  fodere,  incitare, 
&c.  Adversus  stimulum  calces,  sc.  jactare,  to  kick  against  the 
goad,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  28.  v§os  x«T£«  \**Ti£uf,  in  stimulos  cal- 
citrare,  Acts  ix.  5. 

— And  3.  A  spur,  (C  ALCAR,  quod  calci  equitis  alligetur  ; 
ferrata  calce  cunctantem  impellebat  equum,  Sil.  vii.  696.)  used 
only  by  riders :  hence  equo  calcaria  addere,  subdere.  Alter 
frenh  eget,  alter  calcaribus,  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephdrus  and 
Theopompus,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
were, — 1.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FR^ENUM,  pi.  v.  ~a)%  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lapttlia,  a  people  of  Thcssaly, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  115.  or  by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56.  the 
part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that 
which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  properly  the  iron  or  bit,  Orea, 
Festus;  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough,  like  a  wolf's 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong,  (ten ax), 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  i3.  (durior  oris  equus),  lb.  ii. 
9.  30.  hence  frena  Lupata,  Horat.  od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii. 
208.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Trist.  iv.  6.4.  Stat. 
Ac  hill.  i.  281.  Frena  injicere,  conaitere,  accipere,  manderv, 
detrahere,  laxare,  fcfc.  Franum  mordere,  to  be  impatient  un- 
der restraint  or  subjection,  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  23.  but  in  Martial,  i. 
105.  &Stat.  Sylv.  \.  2.  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  (wo- 
nilia),  which  hung  from  the  horses'  neck  ;  and  the  coverings 
for  their  backs  (strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple, 
Virg.  Mn.  vii.  279. 

— 2.  The  reigns,  (HABENiE,  vel  Lord)  ;  hence  habenas 
corripere,  Jlecttre,  v.  moliri,  to  manage  ;  dare,  immittere,  ef- 
fundere,  laxare,  permittere,  to  let  out ;  adducere,  to  draw  in, 
and  supprimere,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  ahead-stall  or  muzzle,  (Capistrum), 
was  applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 88.  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed 
to  it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  399.  or  with 
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a  covering  for  the  mouth,  Cfiscelhi) ;  hence  ffscettis  capis- 
trare  boves,  to  muzzle,  P/in.  xviii.  19.  fifth,  Dent.  xxv.  iv.  os 
consuere,  Senec.  cp.  47.  But  Capistrum  is  also  put  for  any 
rope  or  cord  ;  hence  vitem  capistro  constrintfere,  to  bind,  Co- 
lumel.  iv.  20.  Jumcnta  capistrare,  to  tie  with  a  halter,  or  fas- 
ten to  the  stall,  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  call- 
ed AURIGA,  (wi^w,  qui  lora  tenebat)  ;  or  agitator,  («x«Tnr)f 
the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21. 
Acad.  iv.  29.  also  Moderator,  Liican.  viii.  199.  But  these 
names  are  applitd  chiefly  to  those  who  contended  in  the  Cir- 
cus, Suet.  Cal.  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24.  Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  or  directed 
chariots  in  war,  Virg.  and  always  stood  upright  in  their  cha- 
riots, (insistebant  cxirribus),  Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  Hence  auri- 
ga  re  for  cu rrum  regere;  and  Auriga  rius,  a  person  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two 
stars,  called  Hj£di,  the  kids ;  above  the  horns  of  Taurus, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  are  the 
Hyades,  (ab  Itn,  pluere),  or  SucuU,  (a  suibus),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
43.  Plin.  ii.  39.  Gell.  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvia,  by  Virgil,  JEn. 
iii.  516.  and  Tristes,  by  Horace  ;  because  at  their  rising  and 
setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od.  i.  3. 14.  on 
the  neck,  or,  as  Serv i us  says,  G.  i.  137.  ante  genua  taurif 
Plin.  ii.  41.  in  cauda  tauri  septem;  PLEIADES,  or  Vergi- 
lij£,  the  seven  stars  ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii. 
188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaso,  ( qui  jumenta  agebat)  a 
person  who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  But 
drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage ;  thus,  rhedarius,  plaustrarius,  &c.  or  of  the  animals 
which  drew  it ;  thus,  Mulio,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Senec.  ep.  87. 
Martial,  ix.  58.  xii.  24.  commonly  put  for  a  muleteer,  who 
drove  mules  of  burden,  (muli  clitellarii),  Martial,  x.  2.  &  76. 
sis  equiso,  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses,  (equorum  > 
domitor,  qui  tolutim  incedercy  v.  badizare  doqebat,  to  go  with 
an  ambling  pace),  under  the  Magister  Equorum,  the  chief  ma- 
nager of  horses,  Varro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Caesar 
would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves,  Curt.  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii. 
42.  Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was 
said  sedere  prima  selld,  Phaedr.  iii.  6.  scdere  temone,  v.  primo 
temoncy  i.  e.  in  sella  proximo  temoniy  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  144.  Pro- 
pert. 
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pert.  iv.  8.  and  temone  labi,  v.  excuti,  to  be  thrown  from  his 
seat,  Virg,  JEn.  xii.  470.  sometimes  drest  in  red,  {canusinatus^ 
i.  e.  veste  Canusii  confecta  indutus),  Suet.  Ner.  30.  or  scarlet, 
(cocco)y  Martial,  x.  76.  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot,  Liv.  i. 
48.  Dionys.  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  atrrum 
equosque  sustinere,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  when  he  drew  it  back 
or  aside,  retorquere  et  avertere,  Virg.  JEn,  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  were  said 
vehi,  or  portari,  evehi,  or  invehi  ;  those  carried  in  a  hired  ve- 
hicle, (vehiculo  meritorio),  Vectores  ;  so  passengers  in  a 
ship ;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  3.  JtiveTiaL  xii.  63.  But  vector  is 
also  put  for  one  who  carries,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  433.  Fuiminis  vector^ 
i.e.  aquila,  Stat.  Theb.9,855.  as  vehens  for  one  who  is  carried, 
Cic.  tlar.  or.  97.  Justin,  xi.  7.  Gcll.  v.  6.  so  invekens,  Cic.  N. 
D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  Cur  rum  con- 
acendere,  ad, — v.  inscenderc,  et  insilire,  which  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  mounting  on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum  emicarey  Virg. 
xii.  327.  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in 
currum  to  Hi,  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was 
intimated  by  the  driver's  cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317. 
to  dismount,  descendere  v.  desilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Serv.  in  Virg,  A.  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious 
stones,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Juvenal,  vii.  125.  as  the  Persians, 
Curt.  iii.  3.  x.  1.  Hence  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  107. 


Of   the  CITY. 


ROME  was  built  on  seven  hills,  (colles,  monies,  arces,  vel 
juga,  nempe,  Palattnus,  ^ttirinalis,  Avent'musy  C*liu8> 
Viminalis,  Exquilinus^et  Janicularis)|;  hence  called  urbs SEP- 
TICOLLIS;  or  Septemgemina,  Stat.  Silv.l.  2.  191.  iv. 
1.  6.  by  the  Greeks,  firraXo^f,  Serv.  in  Mn.  vi.  784.  G.  ii. 
535.  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December  called 

Septimontium, 
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Septimontium,  Fcstus,  Suet.  Dom.  4.  to  commemorate  the 
addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  68. 

The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Scrvius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ;  because,  though  built  on, 
and  fortified  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  within  the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Dio.  37.  Gell.  xv. 
27.  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several  authors,  Eit- 
trop.  i.  5.  The  Collis  Capitolinus,  vel  Tarpeius,  which  Servius 
omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it. 

The  Janiculum,  Collis  Hortulorum,  and  Vatkanus  were  af- 
terwards added* 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine 
mount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here  Au- 
gustus had  his  house,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  ;  as  Ro- 
mulus had  before  :  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  called  PA- 
LATIUM, a  palace,  Suet.  72.  Dio.  liii.  16.  Domus  Pala- 
tina,  Suet.  CI.  17.  Vesp.  25.  D.  15.  and  in  later  times,  those 
who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS  ;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on 
it,  formerly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt 
there,  Justin,  xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid,  and  TARPEIUS,  from 
Taq^eia,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  11. 
Dionys.  ii.  38.  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in, 
Liv.  i.  33. 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills, 
Dionys.  iv.  26.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who 
was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to 
take  the  omens,  lb.  6.  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  inclu- 
ded within  the  Pomerium,  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vitae, 
14.  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid.  But  others  say,  it  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.  Dionys.  iii.  43.  called 
also  Collis  Murcius,  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  chapel,  (sacellum),  on  it,  Festus  ;  Collis  Dian^e,  from  a 
temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  3.  32.  and  Remonius,  from 
Remus,  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there. 

4.  QUIRINAUS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from 
a  temple  of  Romulus,  called  also  ^uirinus,  which  stood  on 
it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  268.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  375.  or  from  the  Sabines, 
who  came  from  Cures,  and  dwelt  there,  Festus;  added  to  the 
city  by  Servius,  Liv.  i.  44.  called  in  later  times,  Mons  Cabal- 
H,  or  CaballiniiSy  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

5.  CiELIUS,  named  from  Celes  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan  lead- 
er, who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sa- 
bines, with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on, 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  8.  added  to  the  city  bv  Romulus,  according 
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to  Dioiiys.  ii.  50.  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  according  to  Liv.  i.  30. 
by  Ancus  Martius,  according  to  Strabo^  v.  p.  234.  byTarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit,  Ann.  iv.  65.  anciently  called 
Querojjctulakus,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it,  Ibid,  in 
the  rime  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  TaciU 
Ann.  iv.  64.  Suet.  Tib.  48.  afterwards  named  Lateraxus, 
where  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to  the 
Vatican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which 
grew  there,  (yiminctd),  Varr.  ibid.  yuvenal.  iii.  71.  or  Fagu- 
talis,  (from  fagi,  beeches),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city 
by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  44. 

7.  EXQUILINUS,  ExquilU,  vel  Esquilia^  supposed  to 
be  named  from  thickets  of  oaks,  {asculeta^^  which  grew  on 
it,  Varro.  L.  L.  iv.  8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubi*)% 
Ov.  Fast.  iii.  246.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tuliius,  Liv. 
5.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  on  it,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  246.  the 
most  favorable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial. 
iv.  6*4-.  vii.  16.  From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  had  the  name 
of  Mons  Aureus^  and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  pos- 
session of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  soothsayers,  (yates),  Festus  ;  or  from  the  predic- 
tions uttered  there,  Gell.  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Janiculum^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Ilorat.  od.  i.  20.  disliked  by 
the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,  {infamis  aery  Frontin.) 
Tacit,  hist.  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad  wine,  Mart.  vi.  92. 
xii.  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are  the 
Pope's  palace,  called  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican  library,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  Peter's  church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being 
originally  covered  with  gardens,  Suet.  Ner.  50.  taken  into  the 
city  by  Aurelian  ;  afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the  Pin- 
cii,  a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three, 
or  at  most  four;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces  ;  it 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regiones,  wards  or 
quarters,  Piin*  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1.  Porta  FLAMINIA, 
through  which  the  Flaminian  road  passed  ,*  called  also  Flu- 
MTktana,  because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber.— 2.  COLLINA,  (a 
coliibus  Qtirinali  ct  VimineJi),  called  also  QUIRINAL1S, 
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Agoxensis  vel  Salaria,  Festus,  Liv.  v.  41.  Tacit.  Hist.  \\u 
82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  and  threw  a 
spear  within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cic.  fin.  iv.  9. — S. 
VIMINALIS — ESQUILINA,  anciently  Metia,  Ixxb'i- 
cana,  vel  Lavicana,  without  which  criminals  were  punished, 
Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  2.  Horat.  epod.  v.  99.  T acit.  Ann.  ii.  32 — 5. 
NiEVIA,  so  called  from  one  Navius,  who  possessed  the 
grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  34  ; — 6.  CARMENTALIS, 
through  which  the  Fabii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.  from  their  fate  call- 
ed Scelerata,  Festus. — 7.  Ca  pen  a  ,  through  which  the  roa4 
to  Capua  passed  ; — 8.  Triumphalis,  through  which  those 
who  triumphed  entered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101»,but  au- 
thors are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina%  without  the, 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRjfiTORl- 
AN  cohorts,  or  milites  Pr^etoriani,  a  body  of  troops  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus  to  guard  nis  person,  and  called  by  that 
name,  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Roman 
General  in  battle,  sec  p.  382.  composed  of  nine  cohorts,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  of  ten, 
Dio.  Iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  Ibid.  &  Suet.  Cal.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly 
from  Ktruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
5.  Hist.  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Praetorian  cohort* 
were  raised,  and  four  to  guard  the  city,  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of 
these  last,  Augustus  instituted  only  three,  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  the  Prxtorian  bands,  and  encreased 
them  to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian.  iii.  44. 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dio.  lxxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed, 
Aurel.  Victor.  Zoxim.  ii.  p.  89.  panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  ( pomecrium 
proferre),  who  had  exten  'cd  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Taci- 
tus, however,  observes,  that  although  several  generals  had 
subdued  many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed 
the  right  of  enlarging  the  pomarium,  except  Sylla  and  Augus- 
tus, to  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ann.  xii.  23.  But  other  authors 
sav,  this  was  done  also  bv  Julius  Caesar,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  20.  33. 
&  35.  Dio.  xliii.  49.  sliv.49.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  The  last  who  did  ' 
it  was  Aureiian,  Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them  in  its 
most  flourishing  stute  at  four  millions. 

PUBLIC 
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•   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

TEMPLES.  Of  these,  the  chief  were, 
1.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been 
found,  (caput  Oli  vel  Toli  cujusdam),IAv.  i.  38.  55.  Dionys. 
iv.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  345. — built  on  the  Tarpeian 
or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  lb.  and  dedi- 
cated by  Horatius,  Liv.  ii.  8.  ;  burnt  A.  U.  670.  rebuilt  by 
Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  675.  again  burnt  by 
the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72.  and 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time, 
and  restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever,  Suet.  Dom.  5.    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stood;  as,  Liv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.  &c.  and  some- 
times for  the  temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4.  &c.  The  edi- 
fice of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending 
nearly  200  'feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples, 
(ades,  templa,  cell*  vel  delubrd),  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Juno,  Dionys.  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
in  the  middle,  whence  he  is  called  Media  qui  sedet  ode  Deus, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the 
right,  Liv.  vi.  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  ho- 
nours next  to  Jupiter,  (Proximus  Mi  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occupa~ 
vit  Pallas  honor es^  Horat.  od.  i.  12.  19.)  and  the  temple  of 
Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor,  in  descr.  Rom.  Pegionis^viu.  Livy 
however  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.  So  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly 
fortified  ;  hence  called  AHX,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab  ar- 
ceo,  quod  is  sit  locus  munitissimus  urbisy  a  quo  Jacillimc  possit 
hostis  prohiberi,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  vel  ab  <**fos,  summits) ; 
Capitolium  atque  arx,  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  S.arx  Capitolii,  Flor.  iii. 
21.  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  100 
steps,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  6.  It  was  most  magnifi- 
cently adorned ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
12,000  talents,  i.  e.  L.  1,976,250  sterling,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic. 
hence  called  Aurea,  Virg.  ib.  348,  and  fulgens,  Horat.  od. 
iii.  3,  43.  The  gates  were  of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles 
gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Capitol,  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  Gt/l.  xvi.  13. 
Plaut.  Circ.  ii.  2.  1 9. 
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In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv* 
i.  54.  see  p.  288.  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Nep.  Att.  20. 
&c.  Casa  Romuli,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw, 
Liv.  v.  53.  Senec.  Ifelv.  9.  Vitruv.  ii.  1.  near  the  Curia  Cala- 
bra,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
sanctuary,  Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  see  p.  42.  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Serv.  in  Vtrg.  AZn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761. 
Stat.  Their,  xii.  498.  Liv.  xxxv.  51.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  33.  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to 
Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  or 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  Dio,  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to 
all  the  gods,  seep.  320.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19. con- 
secrated by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Man*,  and  All- 
Saints,  A.  D.  607.  now  called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth. 
The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being  left  here  and 
there  for  the  greater*  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only 
an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  25 
feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid  mar- 
ble or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with 
brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver  plates,  but  now  it  is  co- 
vered with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary 
work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps, 
but  now  they  go  down  as  many;  the  earth  around  being  so 
much  raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Veil.  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public  li- 
brary, Uor.  ep.  i.  3.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets, 
used  to  recite  their  compositions,  Id.  Sat.  i.  10.  38.  sitting  in 
full  dress,  Pers.  i.  15.  sometimes  before  select  judges,  who 
passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  poets 
were  then  said  committi,  to  be  contrasted  or  matched,  Suet. 
Aug.  89.  Juvenal,  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and 
the  reciters,  committer e  opera,  Suet.  CI.  4.  Hence  Caligula 
said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Commissiones,  shewy 
declamations,  Suet.  CI.  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athe- 
n/Eum,  Aurel.  Vict. — Capitol,  in  Gordian.  3.  Pertinac.  11. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  re- 
cite their  works,  Dialog,  de  Orat.  9.  who  commonly  received 
them  with  acclamations,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  14.  thus,  BENE, pulchr?, 
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belle,  euge  ;  Non  potest  melius,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  26.  Herat. 
Art.  P.  428.  Pers.  i.  49.  84.  Mart.  ii.  Sophos,  i.  e.  sapienter, 
(co^if),  scite,  docle,  Mart.  i.  4.  7. — 50.  37. — 67.  4. — 77.  9. 
and  sometimes  expressed  their  fondness  for  the  author  by  kis- 
sing him,  Martml.  i.  4.  7.  et  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at 
the  instigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Koman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  ' 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
Greek  States  in  Asia,  Liv.  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  (index  belli  et  pa- 
ds) with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in 
war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  Veil*  ii.  38.  Plin* 
34.  7.  Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  294.  vii.  607.  shut  only  once  during 
the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529. 
Ibid,  thrice  by  Augustus,  (Janum  ^tirinum,  i.  e.  Tcmplum 
Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  clausit,  Suet.  Aug.  22.  Janum  £hjirbii, 
Hor.  od.  iv.  15.  9.)  first  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.  Dio.  li.  20.  a  se- 
cond time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729.  Dio.  liii.  26. 
About  the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose 
this  temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged 
by  Numa  ;  hence  they  take  jfa?ius  ^uirini  for  the  temple  of 
Janus,  built  by  Romuius,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459. 
Liv.  x.  46.  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn.  Juno,  Mars,  Venus,  Minerva^ 
>  Neptune.  &c.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Con- 
cord, Peace.hc. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Au- 
trusti.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551 ;  Dio  says,  in  the 
Capitol,  liv.  8.  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  trans- 
cribers. In  this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards, 
particularly  those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans 
under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701.  Dio,  xl.  27.  and  which  Phraates, 
the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id.  liii. 
23.  together  with  the  captives,  Id.  liv.  8.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Just.  xlii. 
5.  Flcr.  iv.  12.  Eutrop.  vii.  5.  Suetonius,  Aug.  21.  and  Taci- 
tus, Annal.  ii.  1.  say  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages.  No 

event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this, 
and  on  account  of  nothing  did  he  value  himself  more  than  that 
he  had  recovered  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror 
of  his  name,  so  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by  the 
misconduct  of  former  commanders.    Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
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the  poets,  Horat.  od.  iv.  15.  6.  Ep.  i.  18.  5G.  Ovid.  Trist,  ii. 
227.  -Ftf.rt.  vi.  405.  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  GOG.  and  the  memory  of  it 
perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  stone,  found  at 
Ancyray  now  Angouri  in  Phrygia,  {in  lapidc  Ancyrano),  are 
these  words;  Parthos  trium  exercituum  romancrum, 
(i.  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio.  xl.  21.  and 
father,  lb.  24.  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius 
Statianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Anton}-,  Id.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et 

SIGMA  REMITTERE  MIHI,  SUPPLICESQUE  AM1CITIAM  POPULI 

romani  petere  coegi  :  And  on  several  coins  the  Parthian 
is  represented  on  his  knees  delivering  a  military  standard  to 
Augustus;  with  this  inscription,  Civib.  et  sign,  milit.  a 
Parthis  recep.  vel  rest  it.  vel.  recup. 

II.  Theatres,  see  p.  359.  Amphitheatres,  p.  348.  and  pla- 
ces for  exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM,  (wtW,  from  cano^)  a  building,  where  mu- 
sicians and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  them- 
selves, before  appearing  on  the  stage,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1 G.  Suet. 
Dom.  5. 

NYMPH^EUM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness ;  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.  in- 
troduced very  late  at  Rome,  Capitol.  Gord*  32.  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  nymphs,  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  Mil.  27.  Arusp.  27. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  see  p.  340.  Circus 
Flaminius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius  ;  called  also  Apollina- 
rw,  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63.  used  not 
only  for  the  celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  making  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.Sext.  14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers 
and  fortune-tellers,  (sortilcgi),  jugglers,  ( prxstigiatores)y  &c. 
hence  called  FALL  AX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  xiv.  14.  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  he. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  tVira,  for  the  run- 
ning of  men  and  horses,  Suet.  C*$.  39.  Dom.  5.  Hippodromi, 
places  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii  i. 
3.  27.  also  laid  out  for  private  use,  Martial,  xii.  50.  especially 
in  country-villas,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  but  here  some  read  Hypo- 
dromusy  a  shady  or  covered  walk,  which  indeed  seems  to  be 
meant ;  as  Sidon.  cp.  ii.  2. 

PAL;£STR;E, 
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PALiESTRiE,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  ex- 
ercising the  AthleU ;  see  p.  343  &  344.  or  pancratiasU,  who 
both  wrestled  and  boxed,  ( qui  pancratio  ccrtabant,  i.  e. 
omnibus  viribus^  vxm^xro^^Senec,  ben*  v.  3.  Gcll.  iii.  15.  xiii. 
27.  ^uinctil.  ii.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  ; 
hence  called  Superbi  regis  ager,  'Juvenal,  vi.  523.  and  af- 
ter their  expulsion,  consecrated  to  Mars.  Liv.  ii.  5.  called  bv 
way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  HoraU  od.  iii.  t.  10.  Cic.  Cat, 

i.  5,  Off.  i.  29.  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there,  Cic.  OraU  iii.  42. 
hence  fors  domina  campi,  Cic.  Pis.  2.  or  for  the  votes  ;  hence 
venalis  campus,  i.  e.  suffragia,  Lucan.  i.  180.  Campi  Nota,  a 
repulse,  VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  any  thing  in  which  a  per- 
son exercises  himself ;  hence  latissimus  dicendi  campus,  in 
quo  liceat  oratori  vagari  libere,  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic* 
0/f.  i.  18.  Acad.  iv.  35.  Campus,  in  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cog- 
nosce que  possit,  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHLE, places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Circus  ;  vetus,  i.  e.  Naumachia, 
Circi  Maximi,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  Augusti,  Id.  43.  Tib.  72.  Do- 
Witiani,  Id.  5.  Martial.  Spect.  28.  These  fights  were  exhi- 
bited also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  Ibid,  see  p.  345. 

III.  CURIjE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Cu- 
ria met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro,  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  see 
p.  1.  or  where  the  senate  assembled,  (Senacula)  ;  p.  9. 

IV.  FOR  A,  public  places.  Of  these  the  chief  was, 

FORUM  Romanum,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong 
open  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  now 
the  cow  market,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
where  justice  was  administered,  and  public  business  transac- 
ted, see  p.  77.  99.  123,  &c.  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionijs. 

ii.  50.  and  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  buildings  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv .  i.  35.  These  shops  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  bankers,  (argentarii) ;  hence  called  Arglntari.c, 
sc.  tabern*,  Liv.  xxvi.  1 1.  veterf.s,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1.  19. 
hence  ratio  pecuniarum,  qux  in  foro  versatur,  the  state  of 
money  matters,  Cic.  Manil.  7.  jidem  de  foro  tollerc,  to  destroy 
public  credit,  Cic.  Rull.  i.  8.  in  foro  versari,  to  trade,  Id. 
J:  lace.  29.  foro  cedere,  to  become  bankrupt,  S'e:i.  ben.  iv.  39. 
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vel  in  foro  eum  non  habere*  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  bvXde  foro 
decedere*  not  to  appear  in  public,  Nep,  Att.  10.  in  foro  esse* 
to  be  engaged  in  public  business,  Id.  Cat.  1.  vel  dare  oprram 
foro*  Plnut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  22.  fori  tabes,  the  rage  of  litigation, 
Tacit,  Ann.  xi.  6.  in  alieno  foro  Htigare*  to  follow  a  business 
one  does  not  understand.  Martial,  prcf  xii. 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASI- 
LICiE,  where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  bu- 
siness be  transacted,  see  p.  124.  not  used  in  early  times,  Liv. 
xxvi.  27.  adorned  with  columns  andportii  os,  Cic.  Varr.  iv.  3. 
v.58.  Att.  iv.  16.  afterwards  converted  into  Christian  churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  porticos, 
with  proper  places  left  lor  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra,  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6.  120.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at 
singing,  and  being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
13.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the 
Forum*  to  deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julius  Cae- 
sar added  another ;  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  mi  Hies,  i.  e. 
L.  807,291  :  13  :  4  sterling,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s. 
24.  and  Augustus  a  third,  Id.  xxix.  31.  Hence  trina  for  a, 
Ovid*  T rist.  iii.  12.  24.  Senec.  de  Ira*  ii.  9.  Triplex  forum, 
Martial,  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forum,  which  was  finished  by 
Nerva,  and  named  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  Suet. 
Dom.  5.  called  also  Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a 
convenient  passage  to  the  other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcel/in.  xvi. 
6.  Gell.  xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FOR  A,  or  market-places,  where 
certain  commodities  were  sold;  thus,  Foru m  BOAR1UM, 
the  ox  and  cow  market,  Festus;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  a  bull,  Tacit,  xii.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus, 
Ovid.  Fnst.  vi.  477.  Suarium,  the  swine-market;  PISCA- 
RIUM,  the  Fish-market;  Olitorium,  the  Green-market; 
Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold  ; 
all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber;  when  joined 
together  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Mitccllus,  whose 
house  had  stood  there,  Vurr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those  who  fre- 
quented this  place  are  enumerated,  Tcr.  Eun.  ii.  2.  25. 

V.  PORTiCUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did 

4  E 
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did  ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either 
from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed  ;  as  Porticus 
Concordia  Apollinis^  Shtirini,  Herculis,  Theatri,  Circi,  Am- 
phi  theatric  &c.  or  from  the  builders  of  them  ;  as  Porticus, 
Pompeia,  Livia,Octavia,  Agripp*,  &c.  used  chiefly  for  walk- 
ing in  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67.  Cic.  Dom. 
44.  see  p.  441. 

In  porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  some- 
times held,  Appian.  bell.  civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who 
sold  jewels,  pictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre,  Vitruv.  v.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in 
porticos,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their 
works,  Juvenal  i.  12.  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  20.  Propert.  ii.  33.  45.  particularly  the  Stoics  ;  whence 
their  name,  (from  <tt->%,  porticus),  because  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at  Athens,  called 
Poeulc,  iroix/Xi?,  varia,  pictd),  adorned  with  various  pictures, 
particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29. 
Pers.  iii.  53.  Ncp.  Milt.  6.  So  Chnjsippi  porticus,  the  school  s 
of,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  44.  see  p.  441. 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  ( pavimentata),  Cic.  dom. 
44.  Q.  fr.  iii.  1.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Serif c.  ep.  115.  and 
adorned  with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trist.  iii.  1.  59. 
Propert.  ii.  23.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

VI.  COLUMNS,  (>-»>.*/,  vcl  jtAo<),  columns  or  pillars, 
properly  denote  the  props  or  supports,  ffulcra)  of  the  roof  of 
a  house,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends, 
(columen);  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also 
to  those  structures  which  support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a 
statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like, 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different 
orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and 
Composite,  i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base  (basis,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
23.  s.  50.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands,  is  called  its  pedestal,  (stylo biites,  vel  -ta,  the  top,  its 
chapiter  or  capital,  (epistylium,  caput  vel  capitulum),  and  the 
straight  part,  its  shaft,  (scapus). 

i  Various 
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Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Ytome  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5. 
thus,  Column  a  ^enea,  a  brazen  pillar,  on  which  a  league  with 
the  Latins  was  written,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Columna  rostrata,  a 
column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in 
the  Forum;  see  p.  390.  of  white  marble,  SiU  vi.  663.  still  re- 
maining with  its  inscription  ;  another  in  the  Capitol,  erected 
by  M.  Fulvius,  the  Consul,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Lit?, 
xlii.  20.  in  honour  of  Csesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of  Numi- 
dian  marble,  near  twenty  feet  high,  Suet.  Jul.  66.  of  Galba, 
Id.  G.  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum, 
composed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  cu- 
riously cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet ; 
according  to  Eutropius,  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  and  ttn  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the 
inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows 
for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  ar- 
my, particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of  Tra- 
jan, holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  an 
hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes  were  put ;  but  Eu- 
tropius affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited  underthe  pillar, viii.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  af- 
ter his  death.  It  is  1 76  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  103, 
the  windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  ot  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
work  greatly  inferior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  instead  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their 
houses  with  pillars,  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  55.  &c.  Herat,  cd.  ii.  18. 
Juven.  vii.  182.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  (in  inter- 
columniis),  Cic.  Verr.  1.  19.  as  in  temples,  Ov.  Frist,  iii.  1. 
61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Co- 
lumnarium,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  6.  Cw.  B.  C.  iii.  23.  s.  32. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  Columna  Mania, 
from  C.  Mt-enius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U. 

417. 
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4-17.  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  in 
the  Forum,  from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people ; 
hence  called  ROSTRA  ;  see  p.  77.  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bank* 
rupts,  used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  Clucnt.  13.  Hence  insigni- 
ficant idle  persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were 
called  Columnarii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered 
about  the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subros- 
TRANi,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  l^and  Subbasilic arit,  PlauU  CapU 
iv.  2.  35.  comprehended  in  the  Turba  forensis^  or plcbsurba- 
nay  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  erected  in  hon- 
our of  illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in 
war,  Dio,  xlix.  15.  Ii.  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. They  were  at  first  very  simple ;  built  of  brink  or  hewn- 
stone;  of  a  semi  circular  figure  ;  hence  called  Fornicks  by- 
Cicero,  Verr.  i.  7.  ii.  63.  but  afterwards  more  magnificent, 
built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square  figure,  with  a  large 
arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each  side, 
adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  figures  done 
in  sculpture,  jfuv.  x.  1 36. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  ima- 
ges of  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let 
down,  they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph. 
This  magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperors  ;  hence 
Pliny  calls  it  Novicium  inventum,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  12. 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of 
victory,  (a  rewn,  fuga);  erected  ( posita  vel  statute!)  usually 
in  the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some 
divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Virg,  Mn,  xi.  5.  iii.  288.  Ovid, 
Art.  Amor.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  22.  Curt,  vii.  7.  viii.  1. 
used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy, 
decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  enemy,  Stat,  Theb,  ii.  707.  jfuv,  x.  1 33.  Those 
who  erected  metal  or  stone,  were  held  in  detestation  by  the 
other  states,  Cic,  de  Invent,  ii.  23.  nor  did  they  repair  a  tro- 
phy when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to 
be  immortal,  Plutarch,  quast.  Pom.  36.  Diod.  Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Flo- 
rus  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7,  Dom. 
37.  Pis.  38.  Plin.  paneg.  59.  Plin.  nat.  hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  20.  s. 
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24.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a  cross  piece  o^  wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils  of  Aeron,  king  of 
the  Caeninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  t^tta/o*;  by  Livy,  fer- 
culum,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  feretrum. 
Tropum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  IJorat. 
od.  ii.  19.  Nep.  Themist.  5.  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  stand- 
ing the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had 
erected  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  S»*r- 
torius  and  Perpenna  in  Spain,  Dio.  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii.  p.  156. 
and  that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Zicla  in  Pontus, 
Id.  xlii.  48.  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments  of  his 
own  victories;  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former 
place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the  lat- 
ter, Ibid*  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we 
have,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies  nt  ,ir  iht 
Elbe  for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  Dio%  lv.  1.  F/or.  iv. 
12.  23.  Ptolemy  places  them  {inter  Canduam  et  Lvppiam)^  ii. 
11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies, 
still  remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  said  to  h.tve  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha, 
and  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonic  vel  Suet.  Jul.  11.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  9.  14.  But  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUiEDUCTUS.  See  p.  442.  Some  of  them  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallits,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
15.  s.  24.  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet 
high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  care  of  them 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Censors  and  j£diles;  afterwards 
certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Empe- 
rors, called  Curatores  aqua  rum,  with  720  men,  paid  by 
the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two  bodies, 
Cfamili*)  ;  the  one  called  Public  a,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260;  the  other,  Famxlia 
CiESARis,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Fron- 
tin.  de  Aqueduct. 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water,  were  call- 
ed AquARii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Cic.  Vat.  5. 
Mur.  8. 

A  person 
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A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water 
might  be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin.  ep.  x.  50. 
69.  the  instrument  by  which  this  was  done,  Aquaria  libra, 
Vitruv.  viii.  6.  hence  locus  pari  libtd  cum  aquore  maris  est,  of 
the  simc  height,  Columell.  viii.  17.  Omncs  aqua  diver  si  inur- 
bem  iibrd  'wrveniunt,  from  a  different  height,  Frontin.  i.  18. 
So  turres  ad  libram  facts,  of  a  proper  height,  C*s.  B.  C.  iii. 
40.  Locus  ad  libellam  aqmis,  quite  le  vel,  Var.  de  R.  R.  i.  6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  (libramentum  aqua)  was  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (in  ccntenos  pedes 
sicilici  minimum  er?7),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  according  to  Vitru- 
vius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7.  The  moderns  observe  nearly  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under 
ground,  there  were  openings  (Jumind)  every  240  feet,  (in  bi- 
nos  actu?)s  Ibid. 

The  CuratOKor  prefect  us  aqnarum  was  invested  by  Augus- 
tus with  considerable  authority,  Suet*  Aug*  37.  attended 
without  the  city  bv  two  lietors,  three  public  slaves,  an  archi- 
tect, secretaries,  &c.  Frontin.  hence,  under  the  Inter  emperors, 
he  was  called  Consularis  aojjarum,  /.  1.  C.  de  Aqutd. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aquaeducts  in 
Rome  :  but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were 
named  from  the  makrr  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the 
water  was  brought,  or  from  some  other  circumstance  ;  thus^ 
Aqua  Claudia,  Appia,  Jlfareia,  Julia,  Cimtna,  Felix,  Virgo, 
(vel  virgineus  liquor  rQv\<\.  Pont.  i.  8.  38  )  so  called,  because 
a  young  girl  pointe  \  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin,  but  others 
give  a  differe/it  account  of  the  matter,  Plin*  xxxi.  3.  Cassiodor. 
vii.  epist.  6.  made  bv  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv.  14.  as  several  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACjE,  (a  cluo  vel  conluo,  i.  e.  pur go,  Fest.  & 
Plin.)  sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the 
city  into  the  Tiber;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i. 
38.  extending  under  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  nume- 
rous branches  ;  the  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and 
buildings  were  so  hiph  nnd  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay, 
(yrhis,  v.  -es  feeni  lan;e  onusta),  might  go  below,  and  vessels 
sail  in  them:  hence  Pliny  calls  them  operum  omnium  dictu 
maximum,  sujftssis  montibus,  atque  urbc  pensili,  subterque  na- 
vigatd,  xxxvi.  13.  So  St  tab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the 
streets,  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dir- 
ty water,  or  any  other  filth,  Horut.  Sat.  ii.  3.  242.  which 
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person?  were  appointed  always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  the 
Cloaca  clean,  Pl'in.  cp.  x.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily  ef- 
fected by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water 
with  which  the  city  was  supplied,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated, 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  Liv.  i.  56.  Various  cloaca  were  afterwards  made, 
Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets,  ( per- 
publicum  duett)  ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  places 
went  under  private  houses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the 
Cloaca:  but  under  the  Emperors,  Curator f.s  Cloacarum 
Were  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair, 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

XI.  VIM. — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expencc, 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines 
of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  (stravisse) 
their  roads  with  stones  ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  hi  dor. 
xv.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  (muniverimf),  was 
to  Capua;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the 
same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A.  U.  441,  Liv.  ix.  29. 
Eutrop.  ii.  4.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horat.  ep. 
i.  18.  20.  Sat*  i.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by 
whom  is  uncertain  ;  called  regina  via  rum,  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  2. 
11.  paved  with  the  hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in  several 
places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000  years  ;  so 
broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  another,  commonly 
however  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  The  stones  were  of 
different  sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  artful- 
ly joined,  that  they  appeared  but  one  stone.  There  were  two 
strata  below  :  the  first  stratum  of  rough  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel;  the  whole  about  three  feet 
thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country,    Oil  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 
larger  stDnei,  call  Marlines,  a  little  raised,  for  foot  passen- 
N    gers:  hence  t?»c  roads  were  said  Marginari,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  (glared), 
with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side.  Ibid. 

Augustus  er<rt<d  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  MIL- 
IIAHIUM  AUREUM,  Plin.  iii.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73. 
Suet.  Oth.  6.  Dio.  liv.  8.  where  all  the  military  ways  terminat- 
ed, Plut.  in  Galba,  p.  1064.  The  miles  however  were  reck- 
oned not  from  it,  hut  from  ihe  gates  of  the  city,  1.  154.  D.  de 
V.  S.  along  all  the  roads,  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
marked  on  stones;  hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile ;  thus,  ad 
tertium  lupidem,  the  same  with  tria  nillia  passttum  ab  urbe, 
Plin.  xv.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there 
were  stones  fur  travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who 
alighted,  to  mount  their  horses,  Plutarch,  in  Gracc/i.  See  p. 
218. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICiE  VLE),  were  named  either 
from  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
which  they  led  :  thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  Via  NU- 
MICIA,  which  also  led  to  Brundusiutn. 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria;  FLA  MI- 
NI A,  to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle 
between  these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  Phil.  xii. 
9.  Cat.  ii.  4.  iEMILIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia,  Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRjENESTINA,  to  Praneste ;  TIBURTINA,  vel 
TIBURS,  to  Tibur,  Hurat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS, 
to  Ostia;  Laurintina,  to  Laurcntum,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  16.  Sa- 
laria  ;  so  called,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from 
the  sea, /Va-Jm.v,  Martial,  iv.  f»4.  18.  Latin  a  ,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  calhcl  PUBLICiE,  vel  Miiita- 
iif.s,  consularcs,  vel pratorta;  as  among  the  Greeks,  pxvAtxxi 
i.  e.  regis;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATiE,  agruri*, 
vel  vicinalts,  quia  ad  ogros  <  t  vivos  dun/nt,  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men 
of  the  highest  dignity,  P/in.  ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed 
two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads  ;  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  Dio,  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which 
led  to  some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like, 
railed  DIVERTICULA,  Suet.  Ner.  43.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25. 
Serv.  ad  A'.n.  ix.  3"9.  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns 
along  the  public  roads,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Pun.  iv.  2. 
7.  hence  lor  a  digression  lrom  the  principal  subject,  Liv.  ix. 
17.  Juvenal,  xv.  72.  But 
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But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested,  (quo  diver- 
terent  ad  requiescendum),  are  commonly  called  DIVERSO- 
RIA,  whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hospitia, 
Cic.  Fam.  vi.  19.  or  purchased  on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23.  or  hir- 
ed, (meritorld)y  then  properly  called  Caupon;E,  HoraU  ep.  u 
11.  12.  or  TABERNifi  DivERSORiyfi,  Plaut.  True.  iii.2.  29.  and 
the  keeper,  (Institor),  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern, 
CAUPO  ;  those  who  went  to  it,  Diversores,  Cic.  Inven.  i. 
4.  Divin.  27.  Hence  commorandi  natura  diver sorium  nobis, 
non  habitandt  dedit,  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  call- 
ed M  ANSIONES  ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's 
journey  from  one  another,  see  p.  372.  and  at  a  less  distance, 
places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the  public 
couriers,  ( publici  cursores  vel  Veredarii),  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  em- 
ployed on  the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permission 
notified  to  the  inn- keepers  by  a  diploma,  Plin.  ep.  x.  14.  121. 
The  Romans  had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus, 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Hutchinson.  Augustus 
first  introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Plu- 
tarch. Galb.  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  pub- 
lic dispatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence,  Plin.  ep.  x. 
120.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XL 
first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.  anno  1660,  that  the  post-office 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  Rapin,  vol.  2. 
622.  fol.  ed.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  from 
it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to 
£.20,000,  lb.  680. 

Wear  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  se- 
pulchres ;  see  p.  480. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VIM  ;  the  cross- 
streets,  Via  transversa,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53.  thus,  Via  sacra, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  Nova,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  395,  &c.  paved  with 
flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  270.  yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  247.  Mart.  vii. 
60.  6.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountain?, 
as  the  grotto  of  Puzzoli,  Crypta  Puteolana,  between  Puteoli 
and  Naples ;  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges, 
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(hence  facere  pontem  in  fluvio ;  Jluvtum  ponte  jungere^  vel  com* 
m'tttere;  pontem  jluvio  imponerc,  indercvtl  injiccre). 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number:  1. 
Pons  SUBLICIUS,  vel  jEmilius,  so  called,  because  first 
made  ot  wood,  (from  subliac,  stakes,  Liv.  i.  33.)  and  after- 
wards of  stone  by  ^Emilius  Lepidus ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still 
remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine  :  2.  Pons  FABK1- 
CIUS,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber,  (insula)*  first  built 
of  stone,  A.  692,  Dio^  37.  45.  And  3.  CESTIUS,  which 
led  from  th«  island  :  4.  SENATORIUS,  vel  PaIatinus>Yicar 
mount  Palatine;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing:  5.  Pens 
JANICULI,  vel -am,  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  yani- 
cuium;  still  standing:  6.  Pons  TRIUMPH ALIS,  which 
those  who  triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a 
few  vestiges  of  it  remain  :  7.  Pons  iELIUS,  built  by  iElius 
Hadrianus ;  still  standing  ;  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
bridge  in  Rome  :  8.  Pons  MILVTUS,  without  the  city;  now 
called  Polite  molfc. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Tcvcrone ;  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  Pons  N arsis,  so  called,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  Narses,  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  mik  s  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis,  which 
joined  two  mountains,  near  Xarnia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river 
Nar,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  size ;  ves- 
tiges of  it  still  remain,  one  arch  entire,  above  100  feet  high, 
and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn- 
Btone,  150  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
170  feet  distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about 
a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the 
succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part 
and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might 
not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they  should  be- 
come masters  ot  it ;  Dio,  lviii.  13.  but  in  reality,  as  some 
writers  say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able 
to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  are 
still  standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismcs  (Ncmausum),  in  France, 
which  supported  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  con- 
sisting 
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sisting  of  three  rows  of  arches;  several  of  which  still  remain 
entire,  and  are  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments 
of  Roman  magnificence.  The  stones  are  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ;  said  to  have  been  join- 
ed together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The 
first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long;  the  second,  746;  the 
third  and  highest,  805 ;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water, 
182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  oVer  the  Ta- 
gus  or  Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ;  part  of  which  is  still 
standing.  It  consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each* 
and  some  of  them  200  feet  high  above  the  water,  extending 
in  length  660  feet. 

The  largest  single  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  the  river 
Elaver,  or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  vcteris  Brivatis, 
near  the  city  Brioude,  in  Avergne,  from  Brivay  the  name  of 
a  bridge  among  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two 
rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  eighty-four" 
feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Caesar 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cas.  B,  G,  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined 
to  one  another,  Cxs.  B.  G.  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Flor.  iii.  5.  and 
sometimes  of  empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Iferodian.  viii* 
Zozim.  iii.  Lucan.  iv.  420.  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph.  Cyr,  nu 
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THE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  empire,aricf 
in  his  testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond, 
Tacit*  Ann,  i-  11-  Dio,  lvi.  33.  &  41.  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on  the  north, 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts  ' 
of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas  ;  includ- 
ing the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without 
foundation  called  Rerum  domini,  Virg.  Jju  i.  282.  and 
Rome,  Lux  oreis  terra  rum,  ATQjrn  arx  omnium  gentium,- 
Ck\  Cat.  iv.  6.    Terra  rum  »ea  gentumquk  Roma,  cui 

PAR  EST  NIHIL,  ET  NIHIL  SECUNDUM,  Mart.  8.  CaPUT 
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orbis  terra  rum,  Liv.  i.  16.  xxi.  30.  Caput  rerum,  Tacit, 
hist.  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45.  Domina  Roma,  Horat.  od.  iv.  14.  44. 
Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13.  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7.  44.  Pul- 
cherrima  rerum,  Virg.  G.  ii.  534.  Maxima  rerum,  JEn. 
vii.  602.  Sed  qua  de  septem  tatum  circumspicit  orbem  montibusY 
imperii  Roma  diumque,  u  e.  principum  v.  imperatorum  lo- 
cus, Ovid*  Trist.  i.  4.  69.  Caput  mundi  rerumojje  potes- 
tas,  Lucan.  ii.  136.  Septem  urbs  alta  jugis,  toto  qyA  pra- 
sidet  orbi,  Propert.  iii.  11.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  Eutrop.  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was 
reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  domi- 
nion was  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by 
Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Tacit.  Agric.  23.  But  what  is 
remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to 
the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose 
invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morti 
pectora  liberie,  Horat.  od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that 
emperor,  after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years 
in  building,  with  incredible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers, 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Solway 
frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty-eight  miles,  to 
repress  their  inroads. 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  Murus,  and  by 
others,  vallum.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vu 
ta  Severiy  18.  &  22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.- 
19.  See  also  Victor,  Epit.  xx.  4.  Orosius,  vii.  17.  Herodianr 
iii.  48.  Beda,  Hist.  i.  5.  Cassiodorus,  Chronicon.  Cambden, 
p.  607.  edit.  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7. — 9.  p.  65. — 93- 
Gough's  translation  of  Cambden,  v.  iii.  p.  21 U 
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Vincula 
Vindemia 

Vindex,  v.  expromissor 
Vindicatio,  v.  vindiciae  230, 

222 

Vindicta  40 
Vineae 

Virgines  Vestales 


Page 
575 
379 
374. 
160 
8,  179 
64 
493 
3£ 
2GZ 
&22 
532 

511 
271 
547 
41 


Visceratio 

Vitrea  specularia 

Vitta 

Vivaria 

Viviradices 

Volones 

Volseliae 

Volumcn 

Vomitoria 

Vomunt  ut  edant 

Vota 


Xenia 
Xystus 


452,546 
315 


Zeta 

Zona 

Zothcca 


Page 
325,  486 

424 
345,  S21 
544 
23 

425,  431 
509 
349 
45Q 
221 


56,  459 
344,  568 


527 
416,454 
527 
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ACCUSER,  in  a  criminal 
"  trial  Page26Q 
Actions,  real,  230  ;  personal, 
234 ;  penal,  239 ;  mixt  242 
Admiral,  of  the  fleet  LSI 
Advocates,  sometimes  hired 
persons  to  applaud  them 
while  speaking  249 
JEdiles,  plebeian  and  curule 

142 

Aigypt,  prediction  concern- 
ing, 164;  jEgyptian  year 

330 

JElius  Cat  us,  why  called  wise, 

131 

Mneas,  the  names  of  287 
JLolus,  god  of  the  winds  289 
jEsculapius,  worshipped  282 
Affronts,  punished  240 
Agriculture,  encouraged  £32 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Au- 
gustus, HlS  ;  builds  the 
Pantheon,  320,  565;  and 
the  harbour  of  Misenum, 
406;  constructs  pillars  in 
the  Circus,  341 ;  and  seve- 
ral aqueducts  574 
Allies,  forces  of,  how  raised 
and  supported,  366;  where 
posted,  3£1;  in  the  camp, 
and  why,  374;  on  march, 
2ZZ ;  and  in  battle  3Z9 
Altars,  327 ;  a  place  of  re- 
fuge ib. 


4  I 


Almathta,  the  sibyl  Page  30S 

Ambustus,  his  daughters  oc- 
casion an  import  ant  change 
in  the  government      1 15 

Animals,  how  yoked,  552  ; 
and  driven  558 

Annals,  how  composed  294 

Annalis,  L.  Villius,  proposes 
a  law,  to  regulate  the  age 
for  enjoying  offices  1QS 

Antonius,  C.  expelled  from 
the  senate  Z 

A?itonius,  M.  blamed  for  his 
"marriage,  462 ;  offers  a 
crown  to  Caesar,  293,  313 : 
his  profusion  498 

Apicius,  his  luxury  and  death 

Apollo,  names  of  281 
Appeal,  liberty  of  109,  252 
Aqueducts,  442,  573 

Arches,  triumphal  572 
Assemblies  of  the  people,  Z£  ; 
by  Curi*,91i  by  centuries, 
78 ;  by  tribes,  95 ;  broken 
off  by  what,  89;  manner 
of  holding  the  assemblies 
by  centuries,  89j  by  tribes, 
9ft.  Nocturnal  Assemblies 
prohibited  202 
Ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead, 
how  gathered,  483 ;  and 
deposited  484 
Assian  stone,  coffins  of  484 
Athletic  Games  M3 

Auction, 
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Auction,  form  of    Page  55 

Augurs  22£  .304 

Augustus  reforms  the  senate, 
6i  limits  the  time  of  its 
meeting,  10|  regulates  the 
Comitia,  100;  gives  his 
vote  as  any  ordinary  citi- 
zen, 1H1 ;  becomes  master 
of  the  empire,  103,  168; 
declines  the  title  of  Cen- 
sor, 133 ;  invested  with 
the  Tribunitian  power, 
14-1 ;  rejects  the  dictator- 
ship, 154;  consults  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas 
about  resigning  his  power, 
168;  makes  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  provinces,  165  ; 
and  first  appoints  salaries 
to  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, 167,  319;  his  de- 
scendants might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty, 
if  he  had  possessed  the 
wisdom  to  impose  on  him- 
self and  his  successors 
proper  restraints  against 
the  abuse  of  power,  l<i8 ; 
artfullv  establishes  his  au- 
thority, 169;  titles  confer^ 
red  on  him,  169;  power 
granted  to  him,  111 ;  altars 
erected  to  him,  113 ;  vows 
made  for  his  sa'etv,  1  74  ; 
rules  at  first  with  great  mo- 
deration, ib.  gradually  ea- 
larges  his  power,  ib.  so 
humbled  the  spirit  of  the 
Koinans,  that  they  never 
after  made  any  joint  effort 
to  recover  their  liberty, 
J  Z5 ;  allows  only  particular 
persons  to  answer  on  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  obliges 


the  judges  to  follow  their 
opinion,  190;  changes  the 
mode  of  enacting  laws,  222  ; 
assumes  the  office  of  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  296;  his 
superstition,  322 ;  the  month 
August  called  from  his 
name,  and  why,  328 ;  this 
said  to  be  done  by  an  or- 
der of  the  people,  111  ;  res- 
tricts the  licence  of  di- 
vorces, 469;  stations  fleets 
in  different  places,  406;  his 
ring,  428 ;  wears  several  tun- 
nies, 418 ;  did  not  shave 
till  twenty- five,  430j  some- 
times clipped  his  beard, 
and  sometimes  shaved, 431 ; 
the  sum  he  received  in  le- 
gacies, 497;  a  civic  crown 
and  two  laurel  branches  set 
up  before  his  gate,  385, 520; 
puts  to  death  some  who  re- 
fused to  enlist,  365;  refus- 
es the  title  of  Dominus,511  j 
adorns  Rome,  518;  his  va- 
nity on  recovering  from  the 
Parthians  the  spoils  taken 
from  Crassus,  565;  his 
death,  1£9 ;  his  tomb  487. 
Auspices,  manner  of  taking  87 
B 

Bachelors,  punishment  of  212 
Bacchus,  284;  his  orgies,  tb. 

festival  of 
Badges  of  the  senators,  tl 

Equites,  21 ;  kings,  106  ; 

Consuls,  108  ;  Prxtor,  121 ; 

and  Emperors  174 
Bail,  form  of  22a 
Ball,  game  of,  440 ;  of  four 

kinds  ib. 
Barbers,  first  introduced  from 

Sicily  43Q 

Bathi9 


of  Proper  Na^es  afid  Thiwg*. 


Baths,  of  different  kinds, 
439 ;  first  built,  442 ;  parts 
of,  ib.  time  and  mnnner  of 
bathing  Pag*  443 

Beard,  how  shaven  430 
or  girdle,  when  used 

416 

Bears,  constellation  of  555 
B'thulus,  weak  conduct  of  204. 
Bonds,  used  in  all  important 
contracts  236 
*- — : —  exchanged  between 
Augustus  and  Antony, 
&c.  2i3 
ifcmflr  ZVtf,  festival  of  3_3S 
Books,  kinds  of  502 
Bootes^  constellation  of  555 
Bracelets  445 
Breeches,  not  worn  by  the 
Romans  343, 419 

Bridges,  number  of  57a 
Brutus,  the  conspiracy  of  his 
sons  40 
Burning  the  dead,  custom 
of,  whence  derived  and 
when  dropt,  4.73 ;  what 
persons  were  not  burnt, 
ib.  why  forbidden  in  the 
city  47_a 
Burial,  places  of  480 
Buying  and  selling,  form  of 

234,  236 

c 

Caere,  the  people  of,  receive 
the  Vestal  Virgins  43 

Casar,  Jidius,  vilifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  23  ; 
abridges  the  fights  of  the 
people,  100;  oppresses  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  102; 
province  appointed  to  him 
by  the  senate,  114;  redu- 
ces the  power  of  the  con- 
suls, 117;  made  perpetual 
dictator,  118,  154;  makes 


a  review  of  the  people,  1  i$8 ; 
his  pretext  for  c  ros«ing  the 
Rubicon,  1£L  14J  ;  his  po- 
pular laws,  204;  proposed 
arranging   all    tne  laws, 
206 ;  an  instance  of  his  sur- 
prising presence  of  mind, 
301  ;  warned  of  his  death, 
325 ;  regulates  the  year, 
329 ;  the  saying  of  Sylla 
concerning  him,  416  ;  di- 
vorces Pompeia,  and  why, 
4.fia  ;  his  attention  to  dress, 
41 6j4^Q;  why  pleased  with  , 
a  laurel  crown,  422 ;  his 
ring,  42fi;  his  debts  and 
bribes,   408 ;   manner  of 
writing  his  letters  to  the  se- 
nate, 5_L2 ;  about  things  he 
wished  to  keep  secret,  515, 
murdered   in  the  senate 
house,  102,  422;  a  temple 
and  priests  consecrated  to 
him,  1 73,   313 ;  senators 
slain  at  his  altar  327 
Cadmus,  brought  letters  into 
Greece  506 
Calendars,  why  so  called,  205 
Calpurnia,  the  dream  of  528! 
Camp,  form  of  373 
Candidates,  their  dress  and 
manner  of  canvassing,  85  ; 
how  elected  03 
Capital  trials  253. 
Capitoline  marbles,  why  so 
called  223 
Capua,  punished  69 
Carriages  552  560 

Carvelius  Ficga,  the  first  who 
divorced  his  wife  46ft 
Castor  and  Pollux  2E1 
Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  pri- 
son, 15*  204  ;  sent  to  reduce 
Cyprus,  LQI ;  his  dress  416 
Cavalry,  how   chosen,  354; 

their 
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their  arms  and  dress,  369 ; 

their  place  in  camp,  574 ; 

and  in  battle  Page 
Censors,    their  institution, 

127;   their   office,  128; 

their  power,   131,  132 ; 

discontinued  under  the 

emperors  133, 134 

Censorinus,  whence  called 

Centurion,  badge  of  27Q 
Cerberus  2fi2 
Ceres,  277 ;  her  mysteries  ib. 
Chariot  races  34Q 
Charon,  ferrymen  of  hell  289 

4Z2 

Chimneys,  anciently  not  used 
at  Rome  525 

Chorus,  why  suppressed  355 

Christianity,  established  by 
Constantine  65 

Christians,  their  meetings 
prohibited,  and  why,  202 ; 
often  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  344 

Cicero  unites  the  senate  with 
the  Equites,  24 ;  gets  the 
province  of  Cilicia  against 
his  will,  1 LS  ;  made  quaes- 
tor, 5  called  Father  of  his 
Country,  169;  hindered 
by  a  tribune  from  making 
a  speech  to  the  people, 
when  he  resigned  the  con- 
sulship, 113;  promotes  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Caesar 
contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, 159 ;  is  banished, 
197;  his  laws,  220;  the 
senate  change  their  habit 
on  his  account,  250 ;  his 
death  263 

Ceilings,  how  adorned  522 

Cities,  formalities  in  found- 
ing, 72  ;  in  destroying,  73j 


their  walls  sacred  Page  73 
Citizens,  rights  of,  44  ;  could 
not  lose  the  freedom  of  the 
city  against  their  will,  66, 
19B  ;  could  not  be  scourge 
ed  215 
Civil  law,  study  of,  revived  in 
Europe  224 
Civil  trials  22& 
Claudius,    P.    punished  for 
slighting  the  omens  299 
Claudius,  Emperor,  abridges 
the  number  of  holy  days, 
and  why,  339 
Claudius,  App*  decemvir.  151 
— —  Ccecus,  supposed  cause 
of  his  blindness  314 
Classes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  72 ;  whence 
classes  of  scholars,  S^uinetil. 
i,  2.  2A+  x.       2JL  and  of 
workmen,  Columell.  L  2*  7* 
Cloadna  288 
Cloaths,  of  different  kinds,  427 
Cloth,  how  wrought  524 
Clodius,  restricts  the  powers  of 
the  Censors,  152  j  adopted 
by  a  plebeian,  46 ;  made 
tribune,  134 ;  the  enemy  of 
Cicero,  tb.  his  laws,  196  ; 
tried  for  violating  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
201  ;  killed  by  the  slaves  of 
Milo,  214 ;  and  burnt  in 
the  Forum  .  481 

Clients,  dole  given  to  451 
Coffin,  475 ;  how  deposited  484 
Coins,  kinds  of,  492 ;  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased 

472 

Colleges  of  priests,  &c.  308 
Colonies,  manner  of  settling, 
72 ;  of  different  kinds  75 
Columns,  kinds  of  570 
Comedy,  ancient,,  middle,  and 

new, 
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new,  252 ;  writers  in  each  ib. 

Command,  military,  how  con- 
ferred Page  78 

Consuls,  respect  shewn  them 
by  the  senate,  12;  by 
others  110,  112 ;  their 
powers,  15j  109j  262; 
when  instituted,  lOl ;  their 
badges,  1QB ;  time  of  en- 
tering on  their  office,  111; 
with  what  solemnities  this 
was  done,  1 12 ;  their  pro- 
vinces, 115  ;  from  what 
order  created,  116  ;  their 
state  under  the  Emperors 

111 

Consuls  elect,  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  12^ 
and  why  1X2 

Consecration  of  the  Empe- 
rors 489 

Consentes,  gods  so  called  2S2 

Constantinople  taken  by  the 
Turks  75 

Cooks,  from  Sicily,  449 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens 195,  217 

Coruncanhts,  the  first  who 
gave  his  advice  freely, 
188  ;  first  plebeian  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  291 

Couches,  for  reclining  on  at 
meat,  425  ;  usual  number 
of  in  a  room,  43fi  ;  their 
form,  437,  438;  and  co- 
vering, ib.  funeral  couches 

473 

Crassus,  wealth  of  497 
Criminals,  dress  of,  87j  256  ; 
after  sentence  used  anci- 
ently to  be  punished  with- 
out delay  ;  but  this  was 
altered  by  Tiberius,  271  ; 
how  treated  alter  death, 

273,  4M 

Croxvns,  given  as  rewards, 


384. ;  used  at  feasts,  444. ; 
put  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased Peg*  472 
Cups,  kinds  of  455 
Cupid  2Z9 
Curio  turns  two  theatres  into 
an    amphitheatre  on  the 
same  day,  359;  his  corrup- 
tion and  fate  498 
Curius  Dentatus  435 
Cybele,  2R3  ;  priests  of  314 
Cyclops  2SO 
Cypress,  used  at  funerals  473 
D 

Damage,  repaired  240 
Daughters,  how  named  34 
Day,  division  of,  333  ;  com- 
mon and  holy  days  334 
Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning 

45 

Decamphig,  manner  of  376 
Decemvirs,  why  created  156 
Dessert,   fruits    and  sweet- 
meats 438 
Devoted  to  one's  service,  ori- 
gin of  the  phrase  171 
Dials,  first  invented  332 
Diana  2fi2 
Dice,  game  of  457 
Dictator,   first  made,  152 ; 
causes  of  creating  this  ma- 
gistrate, ib.  his  badges  and 
power,  1 54 ;  this  office  in- 
termitted for  12Q  years  be- 
fore  Syila,   ib.  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Ciesar,  ib. 
Dishes,  kinds  of,  447 ;  how 
brought  in  438,  449 

Divorces,  form  of  469 
Dogs,  employ  ed  to  guard  the 
temples,  520;  why  impaled,*'/;. 
Donations,  kinds  of  56 
Door,  opened  outwards,  52Q  ; 

secured  by  bars,  he.  521 
Dorvries,  diversity  of  4fil 
Dramatic  entertainments,  first 

introduced 
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introduced  from  a  religi- 
ous motive,  352 ;  often 
interrupted  by  the  people 
calling  for  other  shews 

Page  35_fl 

Dress,  of  men,  4.12  ;  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  417 ;  of 
women,  412,  422.  424 ;  of 
boys  and  girls,  414:  of 
soldiers,  371.  413  ;  of  ge- 
nerals in  a  triumph,  388, 
41 7;  of  senators,  417 ;  of 
priests,  295_i  299,  309, 
311,  312,  317.  413  :  of 
poor  people,  417  ;  and  of 
slaves,  4i2  ;  of  the  dead, 

472 

Drinking  healths  456 
Driver,  of  carriages  559 
Drusus,  Living  laws  of,  2QS ; 
and  death,  ib*  his  saying 
about  his  house  499 
£ 

Ear-ring$  425 
Edicts,  of  the  pr  rtor,  121  \ 
of  other  magistrates  122 
Election  of  magistrates,  un- 
der the  republic,  82^  93, 
97*  105;  under  the  em- 
perors 10Q 
Embalming,  cause  of  it  479 
Emperors,  their  titles,  170  ; 
the  r  power,  172  ;  their 
badges,  1 74 

Entertainments,  expences  of 
limited  by  law,  192^  200, 
207;  of  different  kinds  451 
Entrails,  how  inspected  324 
Ef/itaph,  form  of  4&S 
EphZri  at  Sparta,  resembled 
the  tribunes  at  Rome  137 
Equestrian  order,  its  institu- 
tion,   26 ;    badges  and 
office  2Z 
Estimate   of  fortunes,  how 
made  79,  122 


Evidence,  kinds  of  Page  264 
Exceptions, how  expressed  237 
Executioner  180 
Exercises,  kinds  of,  44Q ;  in 
the  army  2Z& 


FabhtSi  his  manner  of  declar- 
ing war  on  Carthage  412 
Fabius  Maximus,  Prodictator 

153 

Falsehood,  punished  131,  210 
Family,  right  of  46 
Fanatics,  whence  called  304 
Farmers,  kinds  of  5_3_3 
Fates  2M 
Faunus  287 
Ftuchiu*  2&B 
Fences,  kinds  of  541 
Fertility  of  different  soils 
Festivals,  stated,  334  ;  move- 
able, 338 ;  occasional,  ib,; 
number  of,  hurtful  S39 
Fines,  extent  of  193 
Fish,  the  Romans  fond  of 

448 

Fish  ponds,  value  of  499 
Flax,  for  what  Used  540 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  5^  310,  413 
Flaminius,  destruction  of  133 
Flavins,  why  made  iEdile  1 81 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  station- 
ed 151,406 
Flutes,  of  different  kinds  3_5_Z 
Flora,  i  festival  of  3_3_6 
Foundlings,  state  of,  Plin.  ep* 

x.  U  &  12 
Foreigners,  their  state  at  Rome 
disagreeable  75^  205 

Fox,  why  burnt  ad  a  sacrifice 
to  Ceres  277 
Freedmen,  insolence  of  525 
Freedom  of  the  city  first  grant- 
ed to  physicians  and  (he 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts 
by  Caesar  205 

Friends, 
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friend*,  how  .some  testified 
their  affection    Page  4fi3 

Funerals*  why  so  much  at- 
tended to,  470;  public 
and  private,  474 ;  funeral 
couches,  47_5  ;  private  fu- 
nerals celebrated  by  night, 
and  public  by  day,  476; 
ceremonies  of  both,  477 
— 490 ;  funeral  procession, 
476  {  funeral  oration,  478 ; 
first  made  by  Poplicola  in 
honour  of  Brutus,  ib. ;  and 
by  Catulus,  in  praise  of 
his  mother  Popilia,  ib. ; 
funeral  pile,  481;  animals 
thrown  into  it,  482  ;  some 
persons  came  to  life  on 
it  483 

Furies  2B4 
G 

Games,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, 229 ;  of  the  cir- 
cus 340 
Gardens  £21 
Gates*  how  adorned  520 

 of  Home  562 

Genius  2B1 
Germans,  their  manner  of 
forming  conjectures  about 
futurity  302 
Gladiators,  different  kinds  of, 
246 ;  where  exhi  bi  ted,  348; 
their  manner  of  fighting, 
35 Q ;  prizes  given  to  the 
victors  211 
Glass,  invention  of  529. 
Government,  of  Rome,  origi- 
nally  aristocratical,   8J  ; 
brought  to  a  just  equilibri- 
um, 139 ;  worst  kind  of 
despotism  under  the  Em- 
perors 1 7_5_ 
Graces  270 


Gracchi,  their  laws,  217;  and 
fate  Page  L4Q 

Grain*  kinds  of  540 
Guardians,  appointment  of  62 
11 

Hair  perfumed  at  feasts,  444 ; 
how  dressed  by  wonun,423; 
by  men,  4-3Q ;  not  cut  at  sea, 
422  ;  method  of  pulling  out 
small  hairs,  432,  421 

Hay*,  making  of  451 
Harbours,  how  fortified  409 
Heathens,  whence  named  65 
Heirs,  how  appointed  £9 
Helena  2fifi 
Heliogabalus*  first  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk  426 
Heralds*  or  public  criers  117 
Hcrmodorus  1 56 

Hercules*  his  labours  2&S 
Hiero,  his  regulations  con- 
cerning the  letting  of  lands 
in  Sicily  adopted   by  the 
Romans  202 
Hieroglyphics,  use  of  506 
Hills  of  Home  561 
Hospitality,  inviolable  446 
Houses,  regulations  concern- 
ing, 52i  5 19i  rent  and  prices 
of  429 
Household  gods  2RS 
Hour  glasses  24S 
Human  sacrifices      326,  336 
Hymen,     -*us  466 


Idolatry,  origin  of  479 
Injuries*  how  punished  241 
Ingrafting*  manner  of  545 
Illegitimate  children,  state  of 

462 

Images,  what  and  where  kept, 
31;  carried  at  funerals,  477 

Indian 


INDEX 
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Indian  wise  men  burnt  them- 
selves, 473  ;  also  wives  on 
the  piles  of  their  husbands 

Page  4H2 

Inheritances,  form  of  entering 
upon  Gl 
Infants,  often  exposed  47 
Interest  of  money  500 
Interring  the  dead,  most  an- 
cient, 473,  479;  and  most 
natural  ib. 
Instruments,  used  in  writing, 
50fi ;  in  husbandry,  5J15_ ;  for 
fixing  burdens  on  the  back 
of  slaves,  SJiQ. ;  for  driving 
animals  in  a  carriage  55ft 
Inns,  anciently  few  445 
Inter  rex,  particulars  concern- 
ing,       84,  lor,  105,  ion 
Irnerius,  revives  the  study  of 
the  civil  law  225. 
Italians,  their  right  69 

j 

Janus,  how  represented  2R1 
Jews,  their  manner  of  burial 

483 

Judges,  of  different  kinds, 
242  ;  appointment  of,  245. ; 
chosen  from  what  order  2A& 

Judgment,  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing, 249 ;  its  effects 

250 

Jugurthine  war  14Q 
Julian  year 

Juno,  how  represented  275 
Jupiter,  his  names  and  attri- 
butes ib. 
K 

Kings  101,  106 

L 

Landed  estates,  too  large,  hurt- 
ful, 543  ;  the  value  of  lands 
in  Italy  raised  by  a  law  of 


Trajan     ib.  &  Page  100 
Lartius,  first  dictator  ISA 
Latins,  their  rights  6Z 
tongue,  the  Italian 
states  prohibited  the  use 
of  it  462 
Laurentia, nurse  of  Romulus 

309 

Laverna  288 
I^my  of  Rome,  at  first  few, 
155  ;  of  the  12  tables,  157, 
186  ;  causes  of  new  laws, 
180 ;  time  between  pro- 
posing and  passing  a  law, 
84,  86,  230 ;  how  passed 
90, 94^  98^  certain  laws 
excite  great  contention, 
139 ;  by  what  name  dis- 
tinguished, 1A1  ;  species 
of  the  Roman  law,  185  ; 
laws  of  the  Emperors, 
25,  222;  collected  by  the 
order  of  Justinian  223 
Lawyers,  origin  of  187; 
manner  of  consulting  them, 
1H8  ;  under  the  republic, 
not  permitted  to  take  fees, 
189 ;  limited  to  a  certain 
sum  under  the  emperors, 
ib. ;  their  education,  190 ; 


eminent  lawyers  ib. 

Legacies,  how  left  6Q 

Lentulus,  degraded  T 

Leda  '  286 


Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  506; 
epistles,  514 ;  ingenious 
modes  of  conveying  515 

Legions,  how  many  raised  at 
different  times,  362 ;  di- 
vision of  each,  367 ;  offi- 
cers 369 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it 
may  be  dated,  140;  causes 
of  its  subversion,  24,  30, 
101,  114,  139,  168,  &c. 

Libraries  516 

Limits, 
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limits )  of  the  empire  Page 

579 

Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 418,441,  522 
Letters,  when  introduced  5A1 
Lictors  106,  108,  118 
Licinius  Stolo  1  lfi 
Lieutenants,  the  number  as- 
signed to  proconsuls,  160; 
their  office  ib. 
Liver,  sometimes  thought  to 
be  wanting  in  victims  324i 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  first 
writer  of  plays  at  Rome 

353 

Loch,  keys,  bolts,  fcfc.  521 
Loom,  parts  of  521 
Lots,  used  in  prognosticating 
future  events  302 
Lottery,  a  kind  of  458 
Lunatics,  whence  named  304 

M 

Machines,  used   in  sieges, 
396;  for  hauling  ships  408 

Maecenas,  entrusted  by  Au- 
gustus with  the  charge  of 
the  city,  1AH ;  his  advice 
much  respected  by  that 
emperor,  ib.  101,  1_£B  ;  his 
tower,  480 ;  efft  minate  in 
his  dress,  41 6  ;  said  to 
have  invented  the  art  of 
writing  short-hand  1_Z6 

Magistrates,  at  different 
times,  101 ;  their  func* 
tions  more  extensive  than 
among  us,  103  ;  division 
of,  1Q4.  Ordinary  magis- 
trates under  the  republic, 
108, — 148 ;  under  the  em- 
perors, 14&; — 152.  Ex- 
traordinary magistrates, 
152, — 1 58  j  provincial  ma- 
gistrates, 158, — 167" 

4  K 


Manufactures,  woollen  522 
Manure,  kinds  of  PageAAS 
March,  order  of  377 
Market- places,  at  Rome  569 
Marriage,  only  between  Ro- 
man citizens,  46;  anciently 
prohibited  between  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  ib,  & 
32  ;  as  sometimes  between 
neighbouring  districts,  262; 
encouragements   to,   212 ; 
different  forms  of  459 
Marius,  rose  from  a  common 
soldier,  369 ;  seven  times 
consul,  117;  faithless  and 
ambitious,  1 14,  140,  193  ; 
cruel,   294;  first  enlisted 
soldiers   from   the  lowest 
class,  361  ;  made  several 
changes    in  the  military 
art  364,  383 

Mars,  2SQ  ;  his  shield  ib* 
Mamie  war,  69 ;  cause  of, 
208  ;  very  destructive  ib, 
Marst/as,  punishment  of  56Q 
Mast,  the  ancient  ships  had 
but  one  403 
Master  of  horse  1 5A 

Measures,  of  length,  502  ;  of 
capacity  .?04 
Medals  495 
Menander  354. 
Mercenary  servants,  3£  troops 

366 

Mercury,  2&1  ;  images  of  ib, 
Mem  la  kills  himself  3JU 
Metellus  Numidicus,  banished 

Metellus,  loses  his  sight  16,31 7 
Minerva,  276  ;  her  shield,  ib, 

festival  of  335 
Minos  ,  2&9 
Minority,  years  of  2QZ 
Money^  when  coined,  491  ; 

how  computed  495 

Monarchy. 


INDEX 


Monarclty,  re-establishment 
of  Page  167 

Months,  division  of  330,  331 
Morra,  game  of  458 
Mourning,  manner  of  431 , 

486 

Municipal  towns,  72 ;  not 
obliged  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man  laws    unless  they 
chose  ib* 
Muses  2B2 
Music,  warlike  instruments 

of  azs 

N 

Names  of  the  Romans  32 

Necklaces  425 

Neptune,  277 ;  why  hostile  to 
the  Trojans  27_fi 

Nero,  colossus  of,  34ft  ;  sets 
Rome  on  fire,  118  ;  curi- 
ous ceiling  of  his  dining- 
room  329 

New  Style,  first  adopted  in 
England  5_30 

Noblemen,  young,  how  in- 
structed in  public  busi- 
ness, 5  -t  in  jurisprudence, 
190 ;  and  in  the  art  of 
war  160j  Z1A 

Nobles,  who  so  called,  31  ; 
on  them  the  bad  empe- 
rors chiefly  exercised  their 
cruelty  1Z5 

Numa,  his  laws  21J. 

Number  of  the  people,  how 
ascertained  19 

Nymphs*  279, 2BB 

O 

Oath,  form  of,  247 ;  the 
multiplying  of  oaths  hurt- 
ful, 172J  military  oath  3G4 
ficers,  in  the  army,  369  ; 
in  the  navy  4 :.;..'» 

Omphale  421 
Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder 


of  his  mother  Page  269 
Ostracism,  what  2 £9 

Oxen,  always  used  in  plough- 
ing, 53G;  how  trained  ib* 
P 

Pagans,  whence  named  65 
Pales,  festival  of  326 
Pallas,  27J  ;  her  image  2Zfi 
Palms  first  given  to  the  vic- 
tors at  games  34  3 
Pan  2fl7_ 
Pantomimes,  357 ;  composers 
of  ib. 
Paper  made  of  the  papyrus*. 

506  ;  of  linen  rags  &Q& 
Parchment,  first  made  ib* 
Patches,  why  used  425 
Patricians  2,  30,  32 

Patrons  and   Clients,  their 
strict  union  3Q 
Pavements,  how  adorned  £22 
Pearls,  value  of  493 
People,  power  of,  22^  114, 
292 ;  common   people  of 
the  country  more  respect- 
able than  of  the  city  23 
Perjury,  punishment  of  173 
Perukes,  when  first  used  432 
Petreius,  his  bold  answer  to 
Caesar  204. 
Plough,  form  of,  535 ;  man- 
ner of  ploughing  537 
Pluto  284 
Poles,  of  the  heavens  55fi 
Pompeius,  Sex.  why  called  the 
son  of  Neptune  27.8 
Pompey  made  consul,  HZ; 
sent  against  the  pirates,202; 
against  Mithridates,  209 ; 
his    exhibition    of  wild 
beasts,   345;  first  built  a 
a  theatre  of  hewn  stone, 
359 ;  device  of  his  ring, 
42S  ;  his  death  422 
Pcr.tifs  290 — 296 

Pontius  ^ 
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Pontius,  general  of  the  Sam- 
nites  Page  113 

Poplicola,  laws  of  129 
Porticos,  uses  of  441,  57Q 
Posts,  institution  of  577 
Possession  form  of  claim- 
ing, 232 
Poppxa%  bathed  in  asses  milk 

4M 

Prayers,  how  made  320 
Prxlor,  institution  of,  1 19  ; 
at  first  one,  ib.  a  second 
added,  ib.  the  number  of 
pnetors  encreased,  125  ; 
the  city  praetor  the  chief, 
120;  his  edicts,  121 ;  badg- 
es, 123i  and  ittendant*,  125^ 
manner  of  administering 
justice,  226,  232;  how  he 
pronounced  sentence  in  a 
criminal  trial  263 
Prttorian  cohorts,  382,  503  ; 

camp  of  ib. 
President,  of  a  feast  45G 
Priapus  2M 
Priests,  of  different  kinds, 
290, — 3 19;  of  particular 
deities,  310;  of  Jupiter,?^. 
of   Mars,  312  ;  of  Pan, 
313  ;  of  Hercules,  314; 
of  Cybeie,  ib.  ;  of  Vesta, 
315;  what  their  emolu- 
'  ments  were  is  uncertain, 
31 8 ;   by    whom  elected 
98,  200,  290,  299 
Proconsuls  and  Proprietors, 
origin  of  the  name,  159; 
provinces  assigned  to  them, 
160 ;  they  set  out  from  the 
city  with  great  pomp,  161; 
their  power  in  the  provin- 
ces, ib.  manner  of  admini- 
stering justice,  162 ;  their 
exactions,  163  ;  retilm  to 
Home  as  private  citizens, 


unless  they  claimed  a  tri- 
umph Poge  lfi4 
Procurator  of  Judea  167 
Property,  modes  of  acquiring 

£3 

Proserpina  2S4 
Proscription  of  citizens  198 
Provinces,  rights  of,  69;  tax- 
es imposed  on  them,  ZQ ; 
new  partition  of  them  by 
Augustus  l&Z 
Provincial  magistrates,  under 
the   republic,   158, — 164; 
under  the  emperors  165» 

—167 

Purification,  manner  of  82, 

329 

Punishments  27_1 

Q 

£>n*stors,  why  90  called,  144; 
their  office,  ib.  under  the 
Emperors,  146.  It  gave 
admission  into  the  senate  4 

R 

Ram,  a  machine  in  war  396 
Reaping,  manner  of  541 
Reclining  at  supper,  when  in- 
troduced, 435 ;  manner  of, 
436;  and  cause  of  444. 
Registers  of  all  public  trans- 
actions,   18;  kept  in  the 
treasury  19. 
Republic,  causes  of  its  ruin 
23^  30,  lUj  117,  140,  14tj 
159,  169,  S£4 
Review  of  the  people,  institut- 
ed by  Servius,  Z2 ;  when 
and  how  made,  82,  128, 103 
Rewards,  military  2K4. 
Rhea  2£3 
Rights  of  citizens,  44;  could 
not  be  taken  from  any  one 
against  his  will,  66;  dimi- 
nution of  ib. 

Rhodians^ 


612 


INDEX 


Rhodians,  their  regulations 
concerning  naval  affairs 
adopted  by  the  Romans 

Page  2L5_ 

Ritrgs,  much  used  42B 
Rivers,  their  sources  held 
sacred  2M 
Roads,  how  paved  575 
Robherij,  punishment  of  2iQ 
Robigus,  2M ;  feast  of  ZA5_ 
Romans,  how  divided,  2±  32j 
anciently  weighed  their 
money,  and  did  not  count 
it,  4JJ  ;  cautious  in  admit- 
ting new  sacred  rites,  66; 
their  respect  for  the  mini- 
sters of  religion,  292  ;  pas- 
sionately fond  of  races, 
342 ;  of  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, 352  ;  and  of  uncom- 
mon sights,  358  ;  almost 
alwavs  engaged  in  wars, 
361;  as  remarkable  for 
enduring  labour  as  for 
courage,  303  ;  long  unac- 
quainted with  naval  affairs, 
309;  careful  to  wear  the 
toga  in  foreign  countries, 
41 1 ;  usually  went  with 
th-ir  heads  bare,  421 ; 
when  covered,  422 ;  allow- 
ed their  hair  to  grow  in 
mourning,  431;  their  an- 
cient simplicity,  4M;  their 
luxury  and  the  cause  of  it, 
4-35  ;  at  first  sat  at  meat, 
ib,  borrowed  the  custom 
of  reclining  from  the  east, 
ib,  began  their  feasts  with 
prayer,  444;  and  ended 
them  in  the  same  manner 

Romania,  or  Thrace,  why  so 
called  13. 
Rome,  built,  1 ;  taken  and 


burnt  by  the  Gauls,  43t 
518;  and  under  Nero,  ib. 
adorned  by  Augustus,  ib. 
its  streets  narrow,  ib,  its 
gates,  562 ;  and  bridges, 
578 ;  its  Latin  name  why 
concealed  Page  225 

Romulus,  287;    his  contest 
with  Remus  298 
Roofs,  form  of  527 
Rowers,  how  they  sat  aoo 
Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian  cen- 
sor 121 
Ralicon,    the    boundary  of 
Csesar's  province  13Z 


S,  this  letter  anciently  used  in- 
stead of  K  '  213,  215 

Sacred  rites,  32Q;  how  per- 
formed 323,  325 

Sacrifices,  323  ;  to  the  dead 

Sails,  invention  of,  ;  how 
adjusted  403 
Salt,  much  used  415 
Satires,  whence  named  353 
Saturn,  282  ;  festival  of  332 
Sat urni nits,   his   laws,   192  ; 

slain  by  Marius  103 
Scenery  ol  theatres  360 
Scipio  Africanus,   117,  140, 

liiQ 

—  Nasica,  kills  Tib»  Grac- 
chus, 140  ;  Pontifcx  Max- 
im us  295 
Scribes  or  notaries  1 7fi 

Seasons  285 
Senate,  its  institution, 2j  num- 
ber, ib,  prince  of,  4;  by 
whom  assembled,  8;  places 
and  times  of  meeting,  9; 
quorum  of,  10^  manner  of 
m  tking  a  decree,  lfi  ;  form 
of  writing  it,  L8 ;  not  valid, 

unless 
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unless  carried  to  the  trea- 
sury, 19;  rarely  reversed, 
20 ;  power  of  the  senate, 
ib.  &  22j  force  of  its  de- 
crees, 23  ;  little  regarded 
in  the  last  ages  of  the  re- 
public, ib.  apparently  en- 
creased  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  24; as  the  means 
of  establishing  despotism, 
25;  judges  of  crimes  270 

Senate  of  Grecian  cities  Z4 

Senators ,  choice  of  3  ;  their 
age,  4;  and  badges,  7_;  or- 
der in  which  they  were 
asked  their  opinion,  12. ; 
manner  of  delivering  it, 
■  13,  UL  1_7_1  were  not  to  be 
interrupted,  L4  ;  their  pri- 
vileges 21j  their  servility 
to  the  Emperors  163 

Sentence,  form  of,  in  civil 
trials,  230;  in  criminal 
trials  251 

Sepulchres,  where  built  480; 
by  whom  and  how  487 

Servants  of  the  magistrates, 
1Z£ ;  of  the  priests  319 

Servitudes,  of  lands  51 

Scrvius  Tullius,  institutes 
the  census,  79;  made  many 
laws,  156 ;  the  first  who 
coined  money  491 

Sextius,  first  plebeian  consul 

Short-hand,  art  of,  176,  187; 
quickness  of  515 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  4.1Q ;  for 
horses  421 

Ships,  their  first  construc- 
tion, 398;  different  kinds 
of,  401;  chief  parts  of  a 
ship,  4Q2;  how  manned, 


405 ;  naval  affairs,  4Q6 ; 
manner  of  embarking,  498  ; 
order  of  battle,  409  ;  me- 
thod of  transporting  ships 
by  land,  4Qfl  ;  size  of  trad- 
ing vessels  '  P°Se 

Sibylline  books,  305  ;  keepers 
of  30G 

Sicily,  the  first  country  redu- 
ced to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince ZQ 

Sicinius,  at  his  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to^  Mons 
Sacer  1 34 

Siege,  form  of  394,  397 

Skeleton^  introduced  at  feasts 

Silk,  long  known  before  silk- 
worms   were  introduced 

426 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominus 

511 

Slaves,  how  made,  is ;  their 
treatment,  31;  of  different 
kinds,  39 ;  how  made  free, 
40;  their  manumission  re- 
stricted by  law,  4T,  195, 
201;  punishment  of,  274  ; 
their  dress,  432 ;  not  allow- 
ed to  serve  in  the  army  but 
in  dangerous  junctures,  38; 
such  as  obtruded  them- 
selves, were  sometimes  put 
to  death,  364.— -Slaves 
who  frizzled  the  hair,  423  ; 
shaved,  432 ;  cooked  victu- 
als, 449  ;  carved,  and  wait- 
ed at  table,  ib*  wrote  letters 
and  books,  £15  ;  watched  at 
the  gate,  520;  took  care 
of  the  Atrium,  526;  of 
the  bed-chambers,  ib.  drest 
trees,  131  ;  cultivated  the 

'  ground, 


014 
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ground,  534,  543;  carried 
burdens,  sedans  and  lit- 
ters Page  550 
Soil,  qualities  of  a  good  534 
Sol,  285 ;  the  same  with 
Mithras  ib. 
Soldiers,  enlisted  1,  63, 
363;  different  kinds  of, 
565;  divided  into  different 
ranks,  367 ;  their  arms, 
and  dress,  368,  371,  419; 
their  order  and  discipline, 
when  encamped,  376  ;  on 
march,  377;  in  battle,  378; 
their  rewards,  384;  pu- 
nishments, 391;  pay  and 


discharge 


392 


Solon,  law-giver  of  Athens 

156 

Sons,  how  freed  from  the 
power  of  their  father  47 
Sosigenes,  regulates  the  year 

329 

Sozuing,  manner  of  540 
Spectacles,  their  hurtful  ef- 
fects 344  &  346 
Spurinna,  predicts  the  death 
of  Caesar  325 
Stage-plays*,  first  instituted, 
332;  chiefly  of  three  kinds, 
354;    often  prohibited, 
359  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14. 
xiii.  45.  Suet.  Act.  16. 
Dom.  7.  Piin.  pan.  46 
Stages,  along  the  road  577 
Standards,  kinds  of  380,  145 
Stipulations,  form  of  231, 

235 

Stirrups,  the  Romans  had 
none  218,368 

Stockings,  not  worn  by  the 
Romans  419, 431 

Stoics,  whence  named  570 

Style,  old  and  new  330 


Superstition  of  the  Romans 
87,  301,  303,  338,  407, 
&c. 

Supper,  the  principal  meal, 
433;  place  of,  436,  527; 
dress  for,  444;  parts  of, 
447 ;  music,  &c.  in  time  of 

450 

Swearing  to  support  whatever 
laws  were  passed,  wh?n 
first  enforced        193,  204 

Sylla,  his  choice  of  Senators, 
5;  usurpation,  102,  198; 
cruelty,  ib.  encreased  the 
number  of  the  quastiones 
perpetua,  1 26  ;  abridges  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  140  ; 
his  laws,  198  ;  both  rewards 
and  punishes  the  slave  of 
Sulpicius  for  betraving  him, 
219  ;  why  he  ordered  his 
body  to  be  burnt  473 

Sylvanus  287 


Tables,  438 ;    of  different 
forms,  439 ;  how  consecrat- 
ed 443 
Tarquinius,    king,  expelled, 
107  ;  on  what  day  111 
Taxes,  various  kinds  of,  63  ; 

remitted  ib. 
Teeth,  care  of  425 
Temples,  319,  564;  ornament 
of  their  front  and  roof  528 
Tents,  form  of  374 
Testaments,  how  made  57 ; 
anciently  made  in  the  Co- 
mitia  Curiata  78 
Terminus,  his  temple  287 
Thanksgivings,  how  made  322 
Theatres,  at  first  prohibited, 
359;  built  by  Scaurus,  ib. 

.  Curio 
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Curio  and  Pompey,i£.  &c. 
Theft,  how  punished  Page 

239 

Theodosius,  abolishes  the 
heathen  worship  at  Rome 

319 

Things,  division  of  49 
Threshing,  manner  of  542 
Thracians,  curious  custom 
of,  268 ;  their  wives  burn 
themselves  on  the  piles  of 
their  husbands  482 
Tiberius,  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  right  of  voting, 
100;  sum  he  left  at  his 
death  497 
Tiles,  tax  laid  on  52 7 

Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero 

176 

Top,  different  from  the  tro- 
chits  441 

Torture,  used  only  on  slaves, 
264 ;  instrument  of  ib. 

Towers,  in  sieges,  395 ;  in 
ships  404 

Towns,  how  attacked,  394  ; 
and  defended  397 

Trajan's  pillar  571 

Tmtde,  not  respected  5,  6, 
237;  hurtful  consequences 
of  this  30 

Tragedy,  writers  of  355  & 

356 

Trees,  how  propagated  544 

Trials,  civil,  225  ;.how  cpn-. 
ducted  ,226, 247;  criminal,  J 
before  the    people,*  253*; 
before  the  praetors,  -25 7^ 
how  conducted  *  \\\  ': 2$3 

Tribes,  three  at  first,  1  ,*  95 ; 
when  encreased,  96^  how- 
divided  \<& 

Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those 
lawyers  who  composed  the 
Corpus  juris  223 

Tribunes,  of  the  commons 


when  created,  134;  their 
power  at  first  small,  136; 
afterwards  exorbitant,  1 36 ; 
abridged  by  Sylla,  140;  in 
a  manner  annihilated  by 
Julius  Caesar,  141;  confer- 
red on  Augustus,  ib.  at  first 
not  admitted  into  the  se- 
nate 1 7 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of 
in  a  legion  193,  369 

Tripods,  of  different  kinds 

307 

Triumph,  whence  called,  387; 
naval  triumph  390 

Triumviri,  102;  consecrate  a 
temple  and  divine  honours 
to  Caesar  127 

Trophies,  use  of  572 

U 

Undertaker,  of  funerals  476 
Urns,  how  made  483 
Usurers,  their  cruelty,  45 ; 
and  art  501 
V 

Valerius  Corvus  117 
Venus,  her  names,  &c.  278 
Verdict  of  a  jury  267 
Verres,  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored from  banishment  by 
the   influence    of  Cicero, 
263  ;  cause  of  his  death  ib* 
Vertumnus  288 
yesp/idan.,  the  first  who  made 
■  flaw?*  without  consulting  the 
"    senate,  25;  the  sum  he  said 
. . .  :  xyas  ^  necessary  to  support 
:*  :ihe"&ute  498 
Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  276 
-  <  Vestal  VI  rgku,  315 
.  Yictms^sMwi,  from  the  river 
Clitumhus  325 
Vineyards,  452  ;  how  planted 

546 

Villas,  how  bid  out  530 

ViUius, 


Digiti  4 


616 
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Villius,  why  called  Anna  lis 

Page  105 

Virginia,  killed  by  her  fa- 
ther 157 
Virtues,  worshipped  289 
Vitellius,  luxury  of  450 
Vomit,  custom  of  taking  be- 
fore and  after  supper  450 
Vows,  how  made  320 
Vukanus,  279;  his  work-shop 
where  280 
W 

War,  how  proclaimed  362 
Watch-word,  how  given  375 
Wealth,  instances  of  497 
Weeks,  division  of  time  by, 
not  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  331 
Weights,  English  and  Roman 

490 

Wife,  properties  of  a  good 
one  522 

Winds,  289, 548 

Wine,  manner  of  making, 
453 ;  kinds  of  454  ;  used 
to  be  boiled  that  it  might 
keep  453 

Witnesses,  form  of  making 
them,  226 ;  different  kinds 


of,  265 ;  how  summoned 

Page  246,  265 
Women,  excluded  from  inheri* 
tances,  221  ;  their  cloaths, 
412;   shoes,   420;  head- 
dress, 423  ;  paint,  424 ;  in* 
dustry,  522  ;  apartment  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  526 
Woody  used  for  firing  525 
Writing,  materials  for  506, 
508;  manner  of  509 
Windows,  how  made  528 
Wheel,  for  raising  water  556 


Tear,  how  divided  bv  Romu- 
lus,  328  ;  by  Julius  Caesar, 
329 ;  by  Pope  Gregory, 
330;   by   the  ^Egyptians 

331 

Toung  men,  at  what  age  they 
assumed  the  Toga  virilis, 
414;  peculiarity  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  it  for 
the  first  year,  415  ;  when 
they  began  to  shave,  430  ; 
consecrated  the  first  growth 
of  the  beard,  and  also  their 
hair,  to  some  deity 
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